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FOREWORD 

BT 

M, CLAY, Esq. 

Deputy Commissioner &f Garhxtal, 

■ ---- 


Ti^enty yMrs a Governraftut resolution 

Sir Harcourt Butler referred to Gttrfiwal as Terra 
wconnita. Since tlie ctiinpaign in Flanders of 1914-15 
bi 8 dcKrmtion has become a misnomer; for the deeds 
of thcGarhwah regiment have made the name of their 
W throughout the British Empire 
therefore, ver^- fitting that this 
book, originally intended to commemorate the cen¬ 
tenary of British rule in Garhwal, should make Its 
«mcc there must be many whose 
interest m the district lias recently been awakened. 

Indeed such a book needs no preface at such a 
time, and it was only at my friend 1 tr. Pati Kam’s 
express request that these few words of in trod net ion 
haveibeen written Artemiy he, if any one, is well 
fitted for tihe teak he has set himself, flavins bis 
homo in hagpur, perhaps the most typical of the 

stock, he lias spent J.h life iu long and honorable 
fem« outside Garhwal and hns hut lately returS 
to enjoy n wdl-earned rest f rom hU iZuJI Tor 
his close knowledge of his native hiiid and its lustorv, 
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hls adtnlrntloQ for its bcatities, Iiis enthusiAsm for 
its past ntid bis hopes for ita future L will leuve the 
book itself to speak. 

It may Indeeci eomc as a surprise to Euglisb 
readers to find thatr despite the obscurity into which 
it has fallen of late, Garhwal was formerly a ivell- 
know''n resort of the learned nnd a country famous in 
Hindu Icgeml. Riahis anti ascetics in lar^ numbers 
resorted to its silent Talleys for purposes of ineditation 
or the instruction of their disciples. The final scene 
in the life of the five heroes of the Mababharata tvns 
enacted amid its mountains and many place-names 
in the Akknanda Tulley EtiU recall the memory of 
llhim Sen and Ins brothers, Garhwal may still 
claim to be tlie holy laud of India : its valleys arc full 
of oudent temples and there is scarcely a ridge, 
from which the wonderful spectacle of snowy 
range is visible, without its humble ahrine. Every 
year thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India 
make their laborious way on foot along the Fio tacra 
of Badrinath. 

And now by the strange chance of a war on the 
other side of the globe Garhwal has made for i^lf 
in these latter days a new fame and a marc glorious 
renown. 

I'wai, 

GaamvAL. 


i 


J. M. CLAV. 


E. 


Gurtiwal thoogh not an iGolatt^d tract detached 
from tlio re?t of the Himaiayaa, yet it diffcrfl 
gome what in its physical Geography from the other 
Hitnalnyan regions. This, perhaps, has been a 
feattirc for Its having a well marked early liistory 
and ethnography. Religiously too, we find it having 
a claim to be the first land, where the Vedas were 
gathered together and divided into four sepamte 
collections. The vnrioaa Pnranas, which disclose to 
us tho past history, manners, and customa of our 
ancestors were also compiled here. The country 
further affords ns means of studying the growth 
and decay of the various cults of the Hindn religion 
promulgated by variona reformers. The whole of 
India, seems to bare been linked with Garlvwal from 
a very remote antiquity by the bond of a highly 
consecrated faith wliich found its natural home in 
this land, specinlly the first and foremost Worldwide 
sacred shrines of Kedor and Badari and of rhe 
mother of the Indian rivers. The living proof is, 
that thousands of people yearly drift up to this land 
which serves them sg n reminiscence of the serene 
recesses of Beers, Saints, Sages, Men of Science, 
Men of Philosophies and Devotees of rigid austerity 
of the by-gone ages. 

An account of the scenery of Garhwal Himalaya, 
its fauna and flora, its forests where a solemn qulct- 
ne&a reigns for ever signatiBe the connlry os one 
of tha best places in tbs world and worth reading. 
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The ethtiograpljy oi Gfirliwal is jib pleasing as 
its religious historv, nud there is hardly a cnste of 
iDtlift whkh is not Tepresc-nttitl here* Its poUtK^al 
liistorV from TCinote ages doiiTti to the present one, 
will t-neble the reader to find now the great changes 
in evcTj' phase of its progres-?. 

The Ei itisli Government have taken great pains 
to explore every nook and corner of this region end 
after ox tree ting from the scrjplnrea as much in for* 
mation as could be got, have written three big 
voleiucs on the Central Himalaya (Atkinson’s Him a- 
Uyan Histricta). They contain all rimt could be 
secured and leave no gap to be filled in, by such an 
insignificant work as this. Tbe author further baa no 
pretension that this book may take their place, 
lint owing to the huge size ot the above-raentionea 
Tvorks, they cannot be readily utilised by tourists, 
pilnrlms, and atudcnls. Moreover, they are scarcely 
ncjSssible to the general public owing to their high 
price. 

I need hardly say, how usefni It TvlU be to the 
educated Garhwafia and ihe lover of history to have 
a brief knowledf^ of the country. Ihere iippcarcd 
so loug a deartli of information lu regard to this 
country and this has been ft U and frequently ex¬ 
pressed by many Indian students and travellers. 

In view oi the fact that Garhwal would be 
coinpi(?tiug its centenary under the llriti^' llaj, the 
author was led to comraeTuorate it by tbe pubhca- 
tion of this book with the hope that as it is, it may 
interest the readers to a certain extent. 

There may be inaccuracies of language, and 
punctuation in this book and in some places a want 
of the addition of a few words to make the sense 
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dear Tiiay bo noticeable. But the apology of the 
author is that he tried to bring the pamphlet out 
in haste. 

The author takea this opportunity of respect¬ 
fully expressing hia heartfelt gratitude to Mr. J, M. 
Clay for perusing the MSS., anti encouraging 
the publication thereof. 

Thants are due to Messrs. A, C. Sanyal, 
M. A. and Mcliaraad Aahraf, B, A. as also to my son 
Saligram Singh Pmmer, B. A., for the hd^ they have 
rendered me by making useful suggestions. He 
has also to acknowledge his indebtedness to the 
auth<n -9 iv^hose valuable opinions he has borrowed 
and extracts from whose writings be has incorporat¬ 
ed in this work. 


Parvatipur, 
Garhwal, J 


PATI RAM. 





^he proceeds of sale of 800 copies 
will be devoted to the comfort of sick 
and wounded* 
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CHAPTER I 


Clarli'^al—It3 and Historical 

Significance. 


PmATtAB ftiiil Upftpuratia^ unanimously point out 

_ . . that Gurliwal from the remotcat 

period attracted the keen at ten * 
tion of orthodox liiudus. Traces al^o arc to 
found conuectmg^ the pre-Vedic Aryans with thss 
latul. But whal was the tlmrm timt made so deep 
an impresfiion upon the Hindus to pay a unique 
homage to thb mountainous tract of land from a 
very early period of their immigration into liidui ? 

When the Aryans first settled in the Punjab, 
even at that period they had a longing for these 
hills in preferenee to other mountainous tracts. AVe 
observe that the lull climate alone was not res|Tonsi 1 >le 
for Che extreme love and respect they had for this, 
partiailar tract at the time of which we arc speaking. 
The Aryans facing still in the Punjab, beyond the 
Sutlej, coulci have easily found a temperate and 
mild climate with other mountainous advantages, in 
the hill tracts to the north of the Punjab+rf. y,, Kash* 
mere, Kangra, Kullu, and Busbahr. Thus there 
must have been some higher sentiment which evoked 
so high a regard and enthusiasm in the mind of the 
Hindus for this land, and that sentiment has Ijccn 
so strong up to this date that \t has been Impofsible 
for orthodox Hindus to shake it oC 








Wt ahdtl, however, place some facta and reason a 
before our readers, which will throw some light 
on thiy obscure point and ehow how this land began 
to receive tlie veneration of the Hindus. From 
the hjmns of tlie Rigveda 1, 4, 8, we understand 
that the Aryans, while still near the Sindhn river, 
were longing "for a land pleasant in scenery, mild 
in climate, and rich in natural phenomena. The 
Rigveda gamhita, vol, I, pp. 19" and 201, also show 
that they were praying for a land diffused witli run¬ 
ning water. These, with some other desires, might 
have led them to send out adventurous parties to 
explore all the hilly tracts in the north of the 
Punjab and its neighbourhood. And to the party 
tfiat had the pleasure and gocnl fortune of visiting 
the hills of Garhwal they must have appeared from 
afar as gemlike ^>eaks capi>ed with eternal snow, 
dazzling in their bright whiteness, awe-irtspirlng in 
their loftiness, and possessing unapeakuhle ateep- 
ness and sterility with many mighty rivers and in¬ 
numerable hrofika issuing fortlt from their heart. In 
short, this picturesque country must have presented 
a startling contrast tn any other hills tliey miglit 
have visited. And we suppose, when they approach¬ 
ed nearer, the country unfolded its rigid ranges of 
numerous hills, all feathert'd to their summits with 
trees aud foliage evergreen. The shapes of hills 
they found as beautiful as they were varied, some 
presenting large vertical walls, others towering aloft 
in pyramids and cut up in all directions with lovely 
and small winding valleys and steep narrow gorges 
with the purest and freshest water existing every¬ 
where in rich abundance, and thousands of springs 
iittting from the sides of the rocks by tiny picturesque 
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CAScades. The valloys were covered wun ueuumai 
trees and enchanting plants, their assorted flowers 
and foliigft decorating them like a heavenly vest¬ 
ment, Thus the explorers were chnrnjed here 
with Rature's exquisite and surpassing beauty. 
Moreover, they found the country completely block* 
ed and defendeil on all sides from the outer world 
by migli^ mountamous walls j w hlch stood 
Still and solitary like the silent heaven tUelf, There 
must have been no sign of life or of living tlungi in 
the air above, on the bills, moimtidns or over valleys, 
except in a fe^y lower wooded tracts which were 
probably sparacly peopled by aborigines. 

The Aryan discoverers s^ing the land buried 
in Nature’s sound sleep , and rich in strange visible 
manifestations of Nature, bailed it as the object which 
they all w'Om so eagerly seekiug-Jor, The Aryans of 
the Vedic period were worshippers of Nature and 
Nature in her varied forms was their idol of adora¬ 
tion. Diverse were the names riven to Natural pheno¬ 
mena, and the abundance ami richneaa of Nature’s 
beauty found in tins country must have been the 
first and foremost of the causes of its being venerat¬ 
ed by the Hindu a. 

Mr. Sherri fig in hss book on the British Border¬ 
land, p. 37, says^‘‘ It is interesting to note tlie steps 
by w'i ich the regions came to occupy its present posi¬ 
tion in the religious life of the Hindus, for it is not 
on the main route by which the Aryans entered 
India- And there is no obvious reason, why it should 
have taken to Itself the homage of a prewmmantly 
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first pli^ except on nccomit of its surpassing beauty 

ftiiu stPiltiDg clxuracteristics. 

It iippenrs that f rom the period the country 
was explored, the Aryans consecrated it purely for 
spiritual purposes, and lKlie\'ed that the Hand con- 
rerred a higher sanctity on tlie aets they performed 
"i!* 1 remotest period Garlmal was not 
studded with the numerous temples, nlmrs, idols and 
hgures which one now finds here. Tliey arc ail later 
inirodactions. But even then the Aryans of that 
pjnod considered it a worthy temide to remind them 
ot the various manifestations of hiature which thev 
auoredp ^ 


It has been a heUer of the Hindus from the 
earliest age that man cannot ottnln salvation (raukti) 
withont knowledge ; and tnowledge cannot beacmiir- 
ed without renouncing all worldly avocations. The 

V edaa, the Upanishads and the other philosophic 
wntin^ all i»int out that the only way to atuin 
final bhss and salvation from the bonds of rebirth 
and from the pain here .md hereafter is secured bv 
knowledge. And to practise and aetjuire this know¬ 
ledge, rigid conditions nere ohierved by the ancient 
Hindus, one of those conditions being rasidence in 
» place of retirement, where fhc miml of the sa-re 
or fapasMoi might remain undisturbed. The Iooa 
tpunwAW of the Atharva V^da lay much stress 
on the choice of a n^ht locality for practising roga 

of the soul Atman, 
winch It emancipation. 5wto^vataro, 2 (10>, save 

“ It .*vhc>e nothing 

( 0) and AmrUttlttmltt 17 prescribij “ a pure 
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region,“pleasant and free from fanlts." Again,, 
accord mg to I'ogatoUitTO Id, Yoga shoalci lie practdo' 
ed in a lawful place, quiet, remote and free fronv 
distractions,” Kshurikn 2 (21), ordains tlmt “a 
noisele&s place” should Itc cbosen. Again, a Yogi 
is to make his home by the side Of water, or on 
saiidbanka in a river (Katbn Sruti, S) or in a cave 
in tbe mountains. AmWteb, IS, lays stress upon 
facing tbe north (tbe region of the way of tbe gods) 
at the time of practising Yoga. “Solitude is as in* 
dispensable to tbe man’s spiritual welfare as sleep is 
to his botlily Welbbeing; and pure thought or medi¬ 
tation, which is evoked by solitude, is to the spirit, 
what activity is to the body.” (St. Paul.) Garhwal 
fulfilled these conditions and Was free from all sorts 
of carnal desires, disturhnnoes and agitations. It lay 
iu the north—the region of the way of the gods— 
and hetico significantly called the Uttardkband¬ 
it also abounded in edible roots and fruits, and was 
provided with numerous commodious caves for 
shelter ; at the some time Nature displayed here a 
great variety of marvellous beauty,^ colour and 
shape—all tastefully arranged by the Dirine Artist, 
Here, how well one realizes that “God sleeps in the 
stone, breathes in tbe plant, moves about in the 
animal, and wakes up to consciousness in man.” 

Really speaking, there is no place, space, time, 

- - - state or condition where or in 

A tiad el laaslPitlsn. 

manifest Himself, Above, below, everywhere, Hia 
resplendent presence shines in full splendour:— 


“ Trac'd in tlis midaight pUnct* blue, 
Of fliiteoingjo tbe Dicrumg daw, 


Wh*tflT#r i* b«Ai3tifiil or fnnr. 

Is hut its owD rsSoctiOEk them. 

Xu h tht starry mmn of 

Tbe twilight *¥0—‘ tho dewy mom ^ 

AVhato^er is beautiful and bright 
Ib« bands horo hiahloiaad io adorn ^ 

Its glory Walts ia *?ety sphere 
And nLI things whisper, 'Qod ii bers/^' 

itrnsj the ’whole TTniverse ia fiall of inspiration— 
a re Section of Divine adornnieTit^ It ia everywhere 
garnished with the Creator's nrtktieiilly cut nnd 
ehaped gems. But fraiJ Immanicj lacks the spiritual 
quality, without which it cannot easily recognize the 
Almighty God* We are all shackled in mu ter ini form, 
and this material form conceals beneath its opaque 
Bhado¥¥fi spiritual qnality to observe which our eyes,, 
so to speakj are blind ; hence it cannot be seen at 
all times and in every tiny matter of thia world* 
Of cotirac, there are certain places which manifest 
the Infinite In their nature. They startle the human 
mind and their intensity penetrates our eonsdousnesa 
to disclose relations and environ me nts other tlian 
ttiose with which w'e have hitherto been familiar* 
Tikus^ ^aturc^s wonders reflect an intuitive peTceptioia 
of God in man^ even if he possess but a little Of spirit¬ 
ual qnality- Moreover^ the place where sacred rite a 
Imve been performed and where the natural man re* 
teived intuitive power, thriJIa the human soul with 
joy and gladness* Garhwal is a place of this nature ; 
and aJthouL^h, as we have already stated^ each and 
everything In this Universe is God^s mysteryi should 
one examine it carefully, be would find Nature dij- 
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flaying btife mArTeUoQS lic&utyf grandeur, and 
sublimity, in all its various aspeeta, tbiis making 
it-a repository of mystery, harmony, and sanctity. 

Of all the holy lands in India, this small tract 
-of country hns exerted a mighty influence on the 
Hindus as regards their religion, and has taken a 
prominent place in their thoughts. In reading the 
accounts of ihis country in the sacred hooka of the 
Hindus, we do not, howevtT, find any discussion of 
the facta as to how the various localities of this 
country bom QJion them the impression oF its being 
the holiest of (Ul other lands in Hhitnita Varaha. 
Excepting religious events, the land iins no other 
elnim to historical im porta uce at the xemoteat Vedjc 
period. 

At so early an age as Vedic, holy saints, sages 
and patriarchs like Vtisishthn, Kasyapa, Atd, Jnmd- 
Bgni, Gautama, Vishwamitra ami .\gastya, etc., 
repaired to this land for tbe attainment of Divine 
knowledge. Host of these I !ishis were seers of the 
hymns of the Kigveda and higldy spiritual, possessing 
rich knowledge and elevating thouglits. Thu 
Saptarishis, lifter obtaining their emai^ciprition from 
tills land, rose from the lower depths of materialism 
to the celestial heights of divine contemplaiion. 

According to local traditions, at the close of the 
Vedic age, a high personage. Ram Chandra, the 
great defender of the Vedic Faith, who from his 
childhood had oucitpicd an exceptional position in 
the history of the Hindu race, a prince of perfect 
truti), virtuous and holy in his actions, retired for 
meditation in his old age in Devaprayaga at the coo- 
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^nenoo of ttie Bhagipatlii and the Alaknenda. la 
'Commemoration of his visit a a image appears to 
have been erected and placed tti a temple at that place, 
when idol-worship was embraced by the Hindus. 

The sage ICanva bad Ms asTiram or hermitAge 
Bere, and tihakuntala (dBugliter of Vtshwnmitra 
and the heroine of Kalidas’ famous drama of that 
nttmejl and King Dushyauia were betrothed iu this 
land. 

Iu Skandhn Purann, Part LX, Xedar Khand, in 
■a verse, Shiva said to TJma—“ This Kednr Kshetra 
ijj as nticient as He Himself, it surjjajses all the thiiims 
and it is a laud where Nature atauds personified.. 
It is the summary of all the tirthas of the earth. 
There is no place on this fair earth which can com¬ 
pare to this holy land." 

_ Another high souled personage, Sree Krishna, 
sat in meditation for ten years on that st^uarn castle¬ 
like mountain Gandha Madnn in Badri Nath. Xtnm 
Chandra and Krishna aecorKring to Hindu lielief, were 
incarnnlions of Vishnu, and up to the present day 
are Ijcing worshipjjed, ns full Avatarat. The visit to 
Gnrhvvfll of these and other high peraouages for 
contemplation goes a great length to show how deep¬ 
ly this land presented an attraction even to those 
personages who were already inspired beings. Out 
of the example set by these saints and sages, a more 
soljer faith sprang up which was zealously followed 
by the masses of the Hindu community. 

The Kishijj of the Vedic period were divinely 
A Oeasoerxted taal. ifippif^d persons, and the Aryans 
of tliat ])eriod embraced a re¬ 
ligion which had been revealed to these Kisbis—tlie 
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ficera of tlie Ycdas—and wluch consisted of prayers 
and sacriJiees. It recognised many gods, aJmost 
all being Idealisations of the various pLenomena of 
Nature. Garhwal, as we have stated above, oxlii- 
liiteJ these and other extraordinary phenomena of 
Nature in ubundanoCi wMch fact attaclicd a greater 
sancti^ to this place in the minds of tlic Aryans. 
They began to consider the place as a great temple 
which reminded them of tlieir gods—die variouB 
man lies tadons of Nature. To them the place had ati 
appearance of a * sanctuary of sanctuaries.' Hence 
it was evident tlmt the llishis and the Hindus of the 
Vedie Age took the land to be a consecrated place, 
selected by Nature itself, for the performance of 
religious ‘ Yagmas,’^ sacrifices and other sacred rite?, 
witli die view that a higher sanctity would be con¬ 
ferred upon die rites or ceremonies jicrformed wi thin, 
this land. Even up to tliis day, it is a universal 
Ijelief diat prayers olTercd to tlic Deity in a place 
hallowed and consecrated for that purjiosc is more 
effectual ; praises of Qod from a sacrinl place are 
always more acoeptable. On this belief, tlio whole of 
Garhwal had been a consecrated place to Uie Aryans 
from the Vcdic Ago down to the end of the Epic 
{jeriod. 

Most proEmbl^ this was tlie {»riod at which the 
banks of the Bhngirathi, the Alaknanda, the Mandakini 
and other rivers from the snow-capped peaks of Hima* 
vant down to Hard war were tlironged with the hcr< 
mitage of pious and religious ascetics. Later on, in the 
Brahmanic Age also, when the Brahman supremacy 
waa at its renitU, tlie country received a great inJJux 
of saints, sages, poets and plillosophcrs. So much 
■tress was kid by the Brahmans on the performance 
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of costly * Htcs and ntnnls, that rich and 

poor alike, leaving all worldly connoetioiM, retired to 
this land. Every place, cave, rivulet, brook, is, up 
to this day, dedicated to some rishi or muni or other 
ascetic who had spent some of his time in meditation 
and the practice of self-denial, and these places 
have their appropriate legends. The followers of 
Bnddlia also reganled this country witli profound 
reverent^ and selected it as the most suitable place for 
the performance of religious rites, etc., as well as for 
lending the monastic and ascetic life with a view to 
approach the Deity more closely tlmn can be done in 
an ordinary unsanctided gronud. 

Moreover, the whole of Garhwal, being a quiet, 
secluded place possessing nnmenons advantages over 
other hilly tracts, attracted another class of highly 
cultured Brahmans to develop their independent free 
thought During the Benhmanic period Garhwal 
remained the scat of V'edic, P uranic and other philo- 
Gophic learning of the liighest order. In fact, the 
place was consecrated for the acquirement of learning, 
ft WM here that the four d^shraTtis (stages of life), 
t'l';., Bmhmeliarjn, Griliasth, Vaneprastha and Sann- 
ynsa, were framed for every Hindu. The great 
Vyds Muni arranged and compiled the Puronas and 
tlie Muliabliarata in a cave called Vyis Gufd on tlie 
banks of the Saraswati, the tributary of tlie Vishnu 
Ganga near the Mand tillage in Garhwal. He alone 
is said to have had ten thousand disdples under him, 
whicli fact made it obviously necessary for the com¬ 
pilers and otlier great teachers (gurfis) to choose, for 
self-abnegation, places, quiet and desolate, where 
nothing might distract l^c mind or deviate the attcudon 
of the disciples. Again, we find an allusion made in 
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the Hinda Eiacred books that five out of sU founders 
of the vitHous schools of Philosophy started their 
schools in Gnrhwal, f.e., Knpiln in liardwar ; Ivasyapa 
in Badri ?)^ath ; Gautama on the banks of the Slan- 
ddkini ; Vyils and Jnimini on the hanks of the 
river Samswnti. Thus, tlie country liacl been n sweet 
home of thousands of young disdples of various 
schools, who made oral and musical repittdon of the 
Pnranas, the Mahabharata, the Vedas, Sutras, Brnh* 
manns and philosophies. It must have taken centuries 
for these pupils to learn all these hy heart before dis- 
eeminatii^ their learning to the dumb masses outside. 
Gar<^ the great astronomer, made his devotions in 
the *I)ronagiri mountain of this country. He, too, 
must have had many disdples and pupils under him 
whom lie trained to diffuse his sdence of astronomy 
among the outside world. Even up to this day the 
sdcncc of astronomy is preserved to a l)etter eTctent 
in country than in other parts of India. 

Later on, when Buddliism had declined and lost 
all its fervour for its votaries, and idoLworship had 
asserted itself as a natural scriucl, this land lost ita 
general consecration, and particular plares, where 
images of Shiva and Vishnu and other S'edic or non* 
Vedic deities were jdaced in temples, came to be 
regardc<l as holier and more sacred than the others, 
e.g.,} Kedar Natti and Badri Nath. 


After exploring the Central HImala}*an region, 
. . ^.u the Aryaos derignated it as tlie 

Aaclflat Celestial land or Iteva Blinmi, 

especiallv the land situatal Iwtwecn the Alaknandd 
an<] tlie ^itanddkinj, Le., tlie modern Kagpur. In fact, 
Heaven (Svarga) in those days was sought to be 
identified witli ^e regions of ..Garhwal Himalaya, 
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where were the Meru, Kailash, Gftndhii Sfadnnj and 
the blessed Imbitants like Kavero, Siva and A'isluiu. 
{Mahabharata.) 

end of the Vedic Age, when the Aryans 
were still in the Punjab, a clan of them, called the 
Tritusus, migrated to the re^ons of Central llima- 
laya, ant] deaigimteii diia country by their clan sutH* 
XvtVusrw (tim has also been clearly oscplained iu the 
chapter on the llulers of Garhwal). 

In the BroTunanic Age, when tlie Aryans extended 
towards the fertile valley of the Ganges, Brsihmana 
grew supreme, and learning flourished greatly 
amongst them on the Uuks of the Sarasu-ati A 
great number of Brahma and Kaj Hishis ruslicd 
up to the Central Himalayan region for eonteinpla' 
bon and acquirement of knowledge, Tims, after the 
^ edie Age, this tract bad come to l)e known by the 
btle of BrahnmHshi Desha. {Manu, //, iS.) 

During the Epic period, this region was known 
by the name of Panchala Desha. Though the do¬ 
main of the Panchalas extended to a great distance, 
nevertheless Gfirhvvftl fonned a greater portion of tiie 
1 anenrtias ami was in a flourkhiog state. 

After the Kurakshetra war, some of Hic old 
Aryan clani^ became extinct^ and new tribes came into 
prominencej so that at the end of the Epic period* or 
m ^e Bnddhktic Age, we find Ctarhwa! inhabited 
in tlie north by Kiratas and Tanganas. Ptolemy 
^ites that “ tl^e tritjes were populated from the 
Jamuna to fte Sirdd (Kolinadi in Rumaun), and the 
whole country was called Tangnoi.’' 

After the establish ment by Sankamchaira of 
the two sBcnsd shrineB of Siva and Vklmu at 


Kedar and Badri in about 800 A.D., this country had 
been khoirn by the names of Kedar Khand and 
Badrikd Sharmn. Though scvcml Puraims, such as 
Vaman, Siva, Sknndha, etc., have reference to these 
two words in them, however, we presume, this ren¬ 
ders them objects of suspicion. For, at the time the 
Puranas were collected by Vyas i^tunl, there were 
neither public temples, nor was image worship yet in 
vogue. Of course, consecrated places were recogniaed 
as tirthm. Idol-worship was adopted by the liindtiH 
after the death of Buddha (526 B.C.). In Garhwal 
i^aiikarachar)na built temples dedicated to Siva, 
Vishnu and other gods or goddesses in places of 
Buddliistic Dngbas. Therefore, the Puranas, sub¬ 
servient to the object of illustradng the sanctity of 
holy places, present rather a questionable appearance. 

Even in Sankara Bijaya or the life of Sankara 
written subsequent to his death, reference has been 
made to Sankara's visiting Badrikashnrma and Kcdar- 
eshwar, but no mention whatever is made of the 
word‘Garhwal.' We, therefore, presume that the 
modem designation was given to the country after 
1200 A.D. We observe that in performing ‘ ean- 
kalpa ' this country is called by some of the priests 
Garh pal desha ms tend of Garbwa], wiiich makes ns 
Rurmise that the modern name has been given to this 
land by one of the Rajas of the dynasty of Eanat: 
Pal, and most probably by Raja Ajai "Pal on his 
establishing a firm domain in Garhwah fudging from 
tile nature of the country, the Raja /^ve it the name 
of Garhj adding the word Pal tts Lis family fc-uflix. 
Our readers will observe from the |K;digrec of th* 
Garhwal Rajas tiiat until about 1300 A,l>. each of 
thiizn Lad the of PilL 


CHAPTER n. 


Topograplij. 


SsAJ^DtiA Punma Keilar K]iand deBnes tlicbound- 
« . ^ aries of tills Jioly land as the 

xlimomj'a mountmus to tlie 
nortli, Gungad war (Haradwnr or H arid war) and 
Tarai to the south, Kallnadi (Sarda) to the east, 
and die iJainiina to the west- The present work 
refers to the iSndsh as well as to the State Gnrhwol. 
The boandaries of British Garhwal have been defined 
Mr. Batten ns follows " On the north by the 
Himalaya snowy peaks, on the cast by the Trisnli 

S iak, Itainganga and Potlldan, on the west by the 
nndaidni tributary of the Alakndndii and tlie high 
ran^s along its western Iwink from Kedar Nath to 
Kudraprayog, and thence the Alaknondd to Bevapra- 
jag, and tlicnce die Gangs, properly so called, af ter die 
union of all its brandies to 20 miles below Haradwar, 
separate:! the districts from the Ham of Garhwul's 
reserved territory and from British mstnets Dchia- 
dun and Saliaranpnr, and on the south is the Tnmi 
or Bhabur, and these, except in the case of Toluka 
Chandi on die Ganges, whlck forms a small triangular 
corner sepniated from Bijnor by the Sasan stream, 
the actual base of die lowest range of lulls widi only 
a few level gorges running up between some of the 
projecting points of the moontoms, is the boundary 
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between the district and Zilla Bijnor.” Brideh Garb- 
wal is about 100 miles in length and 60 miles in 
width, and has an area of 5,500 sq. miles in extent, 
of which one-fiftlx belongs to tlie snowy range. For 
administrative purposes it has been divided into eleven 
pargannas, which are further subdivided into 86 
puttis. 

Crossing the plains to the interior of the dis¬ 
trict we meet tlie marshy Tarai and xvaterless Bhabur. 
lieyond this are the lower bills of Qarhwat called the 
Sivaiik range ; in fact, tlie whole district consists of 
many ranges of hills. These hills rise abruptly 
along their outer limits to n height of about 7,000 
foot; nnd as we proceed in a northerly direction we 
find them gradually rising higher and higher in alti¬ 
tude, but nowhere exceeding 1^,000 feet in height 
till tile region is succeeded by the great snowy range, 
a region so elevated that some of ita passages are 
IS,000 feet aho™ sea level. 

From the princiiial high peaks (described below) 
starts an intricate ramiBcation of subordinate ridges 
giving ao irregular and confused appearance. “ The 
whole district, ’* says Mr. Batten, “ when viewed 
from a commanding position exhibits the appearance 
of a wide expanse of unconnected ravines, rather 
Hiana Buccession of regular ranges of monntaing. 
The high ridge gronp is separated from the other 
groups by very deep valleys determining the course 
of several great rivers and torrents, which make 
their way down into the valleys of rapid declivity 
and extraordinary depth. The interval between the 
bases of the hUls is everywhere extremely small, 
there is hardly a valley more tlmn half a mile in 
breadth.'’ 
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The oountzy consists of a mass of high hills and 

KowitUca looking as if 

they had been placed dius by 
the Dmne Artist simply to glorify Him by their 
grandeur. In height the hiDs look like mountainSi^ 
whereas the mountains transcend the clouds. From 
Cashmere to Assam, a distance of about 1,500 miles, 
nowhere do we find so many clusters of peaks of the 
nycrage nnparalleleti height, with the exception of 
Mount Gauri Sliaiikar {Ilvercst), Kincliinjunga, and 
Dliaulagiri, wliich are in IfepsI, whose summits are 
covered with eternal siiow and whose white towering 
pinnacles pierce the clouds. 

Tlie snowy peaks of Garhwal have a peculiariiy 
of forming distinct groups, a fact which we do not 
find in other Hiraalayan tracts. The diief of this 
group id that of which Nanda Devi is the cultninat* 
ing peak, S.5,5S9 feet above sea level, lu front of 
It and to^ the south-west, lies the great ridge of 
Trisul, which is nowliere less than 20,000 feet in 
elevation for a length of ten mites. It has six wahs, 
rii^of which arc 23,406, 22,490, 22,360 feet in 
iieignti wliiJc the othur three are not less than 20,000 
feet alK>ve sea level 

To ^the north-west of Nanda Devi, wc find 
Duniigiri peak, attaining a height of 23,531 feet, and 
to the north-west of this peak is situated the Nitipass, 
cadmg to Tibet, which is 16,295 feet above the sea 
level. It IS interesting to note that in the Vedic 
pcnotl, tins Dronngiri or Dunagiri mountain wag 
said to produce medicinal herbs ; of this we will 
speak hereafter. There are two other beautiful pea kg 
ii\xt east of Diinagiri* * 
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Now we pwa on to tbe greatjkdri Nath group, 
which lies to the west of Nau<la Dcvi and ifl some 30 
miles in length. It has several lofty snowy peaks 
BtuddeJ togeilu^r Uko diamonds among pearls, but tliey 
are not so liigh as those in the preceding ^o groups- 
The hisrhest are the Satopant paks, four in numl^r, 
nwigitu? in elevarion from 21,991 to 23,240 feet. Then 
Kun.1tag p«,te, 21.226 20,038 f«t 

hii^h From the gl^iers of these peaks the 

Vrehnu Ganga. To tlie south-west of these, are 
situated two magmllcent pakscaUedNaraand hamiu 
vrhlch are connected with the sacred Gandha Madau 
by a chain of smaller pahs. Nnh hauth is another 
n^kdneeast of them. On their eastern slops h^ 
the urcat glaciers Bhagut Kliarak and Satopnt, whi^ 
are the sources of the holy stream flowing by Eadn 
Nath * and on the east of Satopnt bes the Mana 
pass, where there are three pahs above 22,000, three 
above 21,000, and throe above 20,000 feet. 

To the west of tliis group, at a disbuice of about 
10 mU«, Tt the K«l«r >;ath iwhstljo “> 
known ns Khsrehn kinnd and Bhnmt hhiind, 21.69a 
and 22,844 feet respectively in elevation, Ihe shnne 
of liedar Nath is situated just below these paks. 
The Mamlakini rises from tlie south-eastern base of 
the Kedar Nath peak. From the Kedar Nath to 
west U a continuous ridge extending right op to the 
Bhamratlii, This ridge is adorned with a down d^z]. 
ing peaks, attaining an elevation of over 20,000 feet. 

Taking the preceding tliree groups together, 
there are iii this magnificent duster four peaks over 
23,000, nine over ls,000, eleven over 21,000, and 
eight over 20,000 feet above sen level, in a tract about 
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56 miles from nortt to south and 30 miles from east 
to west In addition to these, there arc several other 
peaks of vast proportions, oij., the JamnotH group* 
and the group of peaks lying on the ridge separating 
the AJaknanda and tile DhauU valley, the highest in 
which is Kamet, 55,443 feet above sea level. 

The magnificen^ and grandeur of this portion 
of the Himalayas is thus described by Sir John 
Strachey in his work India ” s — 


“ In the earlier part of my Indian life I had the 
good for^nc to be employed for about ten years in 
various offices m Kumaon and Garhwal, and I snent 
many summers in the higher regions of the Hima* 
layas, sometimes among the almost countless daciers 
at rile Bo^s of the Ganges and its tributaries, or 

of them more than 
18,000 feet above tlie sea, or on tlie forest-covered 
ranges immediately nuder tlie snowy peaks. I have 
Been mndi of European mountains, but in stupend¬ 
ous ^bhmity, combined with n magnificent and 
luxuriant b<^uty, I have seen nothing tliat can be 
compared tJie Himalayas^ 

an none of the Kumaon summits reach 

an elevation equal to that attained by a few of the 
prafcs in other parts of the efaab.^for only* two 
of them exceed 25,000 feet, it is prolmble that the 
dvcmge elevation of the snowy mnge of Garhwal 
and Kumaon is nowhere surpassed, for a continuous 

peaks constantly reach 
oioht of from 22,000 to more tlian 25,000 feet.” 

of whiei, a e«id«pQ„ci, (2ivrsi f *rt>. 
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Comparing the HimalAyas with some well-known 
European mountains, Sir John adds—To the 
traveller who remembers the wild m&gniEeenee of 
the peaks and glaciers of the Himalayas mid the 
general sublimity of its aspect, Zermatt and Chamouni 
seem ins]gni£cant. The mere fact that the ranges 
of the Himalayas are often twice as liigh as those of 
the Al{is gives no idea of their relative magnitude. The 
whole of the Bernese Alps might, it has been said, 
be oist into a single Himalayan valle}'. We might 
almost as reasonably, when tbe Scoteh or Welsh hills 
are white with snow, compare them withilount Blanc 
and Mounte Rosa, as compare anytiung in the Alps 
with Nanda Devi and Trisul. If, preserving the 
form of its great obelisk, We could pile the Mater horn 
upon the Jungfran, we should not reach the highest 
summits of the Himalayas, and should have a mountain 
JOBS wonderful ttian the astonishing peak of Dunagiri.” 

Thus in magnifi 9 ence, in average height, and in 
the number of peaks, no other mountainous tract 
surpasses Garhwal hills and mountains. The one 
square-like mountain Gandha Madan has not its 
equal in magniiioence and shape tliroughout the rest 
of the Himalayan range. As a matter of fact, this 
portion of the Himmtiyas (the Himachal) has been 
recemng great veneration from the Hindus from 
tlie earliest jjcrLod. “ In a hundred ages of the gods,” 
writes one of the old Sanskrit poets, “1 could not tell 
you of the glories of Himachal.*’ 

According to tlie Mahabharata, Mount Mem 
stands in the centre of the earth, somewhere to the 
north of tlte Himalayas ; at the same time Gandha 
Madan mountain is said to be on the west of the Mount 
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Mera and dose to it and Jambadwipa to the 
south-east of it The opinion -of modern writers 
(jonoeroing Mount Meru, says Mr- Sherring in his 
book on Tibetan Borderland, *‘is somewhat oonhkting- 
gome indicate Meru in the North Pole, otliers point 
it to the north and west of Cashmere.” According to 
the allegorical description given in the Poranas, Monnt 
Meru-is in the middle of the universe, all the planets 
revolve round it, and in shape it is like the cup or seed 
vessel of a lotus; all tlie dwipas like petal B(islands) spread 
round it. It ia formed of gold} the Ganges falls from 
the heavena on its peok and thence flows to the sea. 
Its summit is the residence of Brahma and the meetings 
place of the Devas. Some of the dcscriptioDS given 
above of Mount Meru, the flowing of the sacred 
Ganges from or near it and its lotus-like shape may 
be snid to apply to the Gandha Madan mountain, 
80 , says Mr. Sheming, “that the strong belief of the 
Hind us and the local traditions inherited from ancient 
times point to the location of Mount Meru in that portion 
of the Himalayas that we have just described” 

There b a cham of glaciers from Nanda Devi to 
Gangotri. Some were mapped 
Olaoiuf. Great Trigonometrical 

Survey Department years agOt, but others remain stiU 
unexplored- In 1907 a mountaineering party, cou* 
tiitiTig of Major Bnioe, Mr- Mumm, and Dr. LongstaS» 
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proceeded {rom Ratnni vid Niti in Uui Dliault vallej 
up the Kaiklmna glacier on their way to Kamet and 
Nali Kanth. During their upward journeyj they came 
croes the following glacicra 

1, Arhamni 

2. Bagat Rharak 
Z. Satopant 

4. Bagini •«> 

5. Baukc 

6. liota ToU 

7. dutna 
S. Kamet 

9. Kbaiam 

10. Kosa 

11. Lwani 

12. llaikana 

13. Pindnri 

14. Thiap-ka-bank. 

15. Trianl 

Of the scenery of some of them Mr. Mumm 
writes :— 

*^Riukona gladeris worth fleeing, and worth go¬ 
ing to see, though I must own tha^ if I ever found 
myself in the Dhauli valley again, it is the last place 
til ere which I should wUh to revisit.” 

Of another glacier the same writer says 

Here we stopped for some time to take in 
lelsurLdy one of tlie wildest and most piccei 

of scenery that 1 have ever come across,” 


West of Nanda DevL 
Below Nali Kanth. 

A few miles to the north- 
W’eat of Mann village. 
Opposite Duns^iri. 

Hear Lata Khorak- 
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Of the Bhyundm* Khorak new Lakpal tank he 
again writes :— 

” We passed the enout of Bhynndar glacier 
next morning in about three-quarters of an hour, at 
a beiglit of 12,000 feet. There were no traces of the 
Lakpahka-kund lake of the Great Trigonometrical Sur¬ 
vey map. It was again a brilliant day, and the 
Inxupiaut meadows were ablaze with flowers. Longstafl 
enumerates ferns, yellow lillios, and anemonOfi, green 
fritillaries, purple monkshood,and in the drier spots 
a beautiful blue dwarf irish and white and red wild 
strawberries, with forget-me-nots and large yellow 
king-cups by the streams ; 1 have a pleasing recollee- 
tion of wild onion as well-** 

Adverting to the rivers of the co\mtry, we may 
„ say that there is no country in the 

world of the dimension of Garh- 
wal which has ao many big rivers as a traveller will 
find in this land. The statement at pages 31 and 33 
allows the principal rivers, their tributarios and tlieir ori¬ 
gin. Thedistrict has 60 rivers of dilfcrent sizes, besides 
these there arc rivulets, rills,springs, and fountains in 
hundreds, showing that Nature has been specially 
bountiful to tills laud in the matter of its water-sujiply. 

The cliief river of the land is the Ganga of 
mythological fame. It is stated in the lEamiiyana 
and other Shaatras that the river was first exjjlored 
by King Bhagirath, an ancestor of Bam Cbnndra, 
who, according to tlie Solar King’s genealogy, seems 
to have flourished in tlie mid-Vedic Age. This king 
made her known to the Aryans, who had at the 
time settled down in the Punjab. There arc conflict¬ 
ing opinions in regard to the source of this river. 


The Hindu Shastrns teli ti9 one ttory, while tho 
modern explorers give us another. 

Valmiki, in his Eamnyana, describes her origin 
from Siva’s tangled liair of head (which perhaps re¬ 
presents Mount HuiIhsi supposed to be the residence 
of God Siva), from where the river was cast olE in 
the direction of V'lndu lake, which has not yet l>een 
ideutilied. W’e presume timt lake ilansarowar roust 
be tlie V'iiulu lake of Valmiki. Thence the river 
is stated to have branched off in tiiree directions, 
i.r., tlirec streams of tlie exceUent Ganges w'cnt iu 
the easterly direction, while Sudiakshu, Sita and tlie 
mighty Siiidhu flowed towards the west, and the 
seventh followed Bliugirath’s car, and for thi^ very 
reason, W'e think, the sjiionym Tripatliga (taking 
three courses) is given to tlie Ganges. 

In Skatidlia Purana, Kedar Khand, it is men¬ 
tioned that the Ganges tlovved out in ten streams, one 
of which is the Mand ak ini. 

According to Vishnu Purana, Book TT, Chap. H, 
“The Gangs descending from the heavens divides itself 
into four mighty rivers, flowing in four different 
directions. Tlieso rivers are—(1) The Sita, which 
pa.ssiQg by the east side ofthe Meru, run.; through the 
country of Bhadraahva (identided with China in 
Asiatic Researches, \ ol, VIU, p, 354) and fails into 
the ocean ; (2) the Alafcnanda, which Howe south, 
towards the country of Bharata and dividing itself in to 
seven rivera oa its way, falls into the sea ; (3) the 
Chaksu, which traversing over the western mountains, 
fills into the sea; (4) the Bbadra, which washes the 
country of Uttarkuro and empties itself into the 
northern ocean." 
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Modern opinion, however, is that Gntigotri is 
the source of tlie Ganges, iiir John Strachey in his 
** India ” says:— “ The griatest rivers of India all 
come from the Himalayas. It is remarkable that 
although their courses through India to the sea are 
so widely divergent^ their chief sources are not 
fur apart from each other. Ttiey are in tlm high 
Tibetan plateau near the lake Mansarownr and the 
peak of fcailas—names among the most sacred of 
Hindu mythology. This is strictly true of the Indus, 
the Sutlej, and the Brahmaputra, and although the 
Ganges seems to be an exception, it can hardly bo 
said to be one. 

“ The true story of the source of the Ganges 
15 curious. We all knuw how, in the last centurv, 
Bruce was aupposed to have discovered the source 
of the Nile, and how it afterwards appeared that he 
had beeu to the bead, not of the great river, but of 
one of its tributaries. Something of the same sort 
may bo said of the Gangea. 

“Almost every work on the geography of India 
still tells us that the Gauges has its origin in tlie 
glacier, or, as it ia ofteuer and inaccurately called the 
anoW'bed of Gangotri, where it issues from the icC’ 
cava—the ‘Cow's-mouth* of the eacred books of 
the Hindus. The truth is, apart from mythology, 
religion and common belief, and judging as we ju(%o 
less holy streams, Gangotri has no daim to be called 
the source of the Ganges, designating by that name 
the river that issues from the mountains at Hard war. 
The river which comes from Gangotri is the Blnxgi- 
tathi, one only of the numerous Himalayan feeders of 
the true Ganges. The main stream is that of the 
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AlftfentintU, which has a much larger course* ami at 
all seasons of the year, a much larger body of water 
than the Uhagiratbi; its most distant sourecs are on 
the southern side of the watershed near the iNiti and 
Mana passes in Tibet, and it collect the dmimige 
of the pt aks and glaciers of Kuinaon and Garhwal 
Himalaya from Nanda Devi to the sacre^l slirmes of 
Badri Nfath and licdarNath. These two streama unite 
about 40 miles above Hardwar at Devapniyag and 
are tbcnceftjcward known as the Ganga or Ganges, 

While the Shastms quoted above appear to differ 
widely in their descriptions of the course of the 
Gancrea, yet they are in complete agreement on 
one'point, vh., that the Ganges issued from the 
matted hair of Mahatleva, This has a speciid sigra- 
hi^nce for us in so far as it helps our deduction con¬ 
siderably. Alaknauda is derived from the words 
Alak (locks) and Nanda (nafu/tV*/) (a daughter), i.ft, 
the daughter of locks. It will not he unfair if we 
incline to the view that Alaknauda ia uo other tMn 
the main Ganges, with the limitation that the nver 
up to Devapraysg, where Bhagirathi meets her, is 
known as Alaknanda, and in her onward oourM 
she is called the Ganges. Tishnu Puran also len^ 
support to this theory. In immensity of volume, in 
tlie central position that she commands, and tlie 
circumstance that a group of rivers empty themselves 
into her bosom—in all physical features Alak¬ 
nanda [>o.s 3 CSse 3 in an eminent degree the _ attributes 
assigned to the Ganges. Moreover, a special sanctity 
attaches to Alaknanda in tlie fact tliat prayngs 
(sacred pilgrim stations) are found at the confluences 
of this river alone. W'e admit that at the oonfiuenee 


of Jwnuna anfl fcho Ganges near Alfahjibad, there 

J amnna and A la knan da emanate from the Bjvnfe sou™ 
and there exists a spedal affinity between the two 

^Vedenveonr authority from the Shastras, but v,'t 

we I^ppy to find that we are driven to the same 
conclusion as that drawn hy Sir John Stradiey from 
a acicntific and geographical atandpoint ^ 

*h Sir John Stflchey's view 

w ^ waterahedin Tibet 

or from our Shastne matted hair of Ma)i«/?«,. * 

Mo»„. K»il*s. From hervorj. sou^lSt “rLI 

conrscs, each retaining in full the anerinl ! 

r *^.^1 herself, Sie main eourse'is 

Alatoandn, while second in importance comes Bhafri- 

after years of meditation, propitiated Ganmfand^tf^’ 

goddess ^donsly ^onde^ceUd 

try thns bringing salvation to tJie deparSj ^irS "f 
Iti3 jinc^stors—so my the Kd spirits of 

jonfirms »he belief rammonjy heW Cthe 
Bhagirathi, after /uifiljmg her inbsbn 

sZS .WprSrJ'S''" "T 

that the'^alebrity'^f^hfl C mention here 
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«ome«peciAl and well-fotinded reasons »hy tlie attri¬ 
bute of being the purest is aetrihed only to the 
• Ganges water by tlie Hindus. Hitherto, men of 
inodern light heaiuited In acerpting this orflitxJos be¬ 
lief and considered it only to he a superstition. But 
modem scienw is ccroing to sup|x>rt and confirm tlie 
nnejent traditions and belief in nttributing n s^mcial 
IdeflHedncss to the (Jnnsea water. E. H Haukin, in his 
preface to the 5tli edit inn of his excellent jmmpljlet 
on '■* The Cause and I^rcventton of Chalerni” writes as 
follows Since I originally wrote this pamphlet 
I have discovered that the water of the Ganges and 
the iTumna is hostile to the growth of the choltra 
tnicrolie, not only owing to tW absence of Jood 
materials but also oiving to the Actual presence of an 
antiseptic that biis the power of destroying their 
microbes,” (/urfianJiMfienfGasefte, Ko, 11^ of 1900.) 

As n rule the course of the rivers in the hills or 
amnas. mountains is tortuoas and ecr- 

penttne. “The banks of all the 
streams are abrupt and Idgh, rapids and eddies occur 
in all the rivers at short distances Apart. The usual 
appearance is a succession of short sharp tapidsi, 
AometiimeB having a couEiderahle fall with a long and 
deep pool. Uccaaionaiiy the bed becomes very miriow 
and runs between gorges with high jn]pa»i»iible cliirs 
on eitlier bank. Such phenomena are m^Bt fret^uent 
on the Alabnanda and Pindar." (Afki'naottV Ilima- 
iaijan IlUitrictit, PoL IFLJ Up from the hills they 
dash tiirbulently over boulders of rocks and through 
deep defiles, emerging at leagih as if efad to escA[ie. 
from the control of the mountains. Xear Hadri Nrith 
and Kedar Nath a traveller will ohaerve in Eomo 
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the risers Foaming, tlie stonea rolling Jind the 
pebbft® fulling with a terrific nobe—iruiking the 
«cenethiis possess a unvage wiMneas all its own. The 
sight would aC tiinea be appalling to a traveller. In 
tbc early part of May nbove Pandiikeshnr the river U 
entirely concealed under mvaknehea for a con side ruble 
dihtance^ fonumg a tetnixiniry bridge^vhicli i^ ittlliKed 
by the pilgrims and other passers-by, but it. fraught 
with danger, as sometimes a part uf it collupties* 

Of these snow bridges writes Mr, Mnmtn t— 

** I have already had occasion to menrJon rhes® 
snow bridges, cerLfiinly one of the most rrmurkable 
featureii of the country. Nothing i in presses iijioii 
one so mxK:\i as the stupendous dimensii^ns of the 
Hirnakyan snowfall and the spectacle ot Jnrgkli 
rivertf oovered at midsumnier by solid masses of hard 
snow^ many feet in thickness completely fill ilietr 
choDivek someiifnes for mile^ together* They ofieu 
facilitate: travel and make ordinary routes shorter and 
easier : sometimes they themselves consritute the sole 
available route. There is a pass in'o Tibet a little 
north-west of Matia, which is descrik d in ihc Great 
Trigonomfiricul Survey map in these terms.” 

should a perM n hap p m to along i^orne oF 
the Jributjtrieaof the VisbniiGanga and Dhaiilt (West¬ 
ern), while he would be higtdy iklighted to enjoy the 
beautiful scettes spread befi>re bini^ the de&oktion 
thrtt reigns in the glens would eet him thiiiklng why 
Nature had endowi-d the pke® with such exitui-^itc 
lovelincsg atid grandeiin Again^ iu some places the 
rivern theiusulves, us if fearing to disturb Xnture’ji 
hi limber^ hiSently glide on and lose thrmselven in 
boulders and avalanches without making tbeleait 


noise of Wftter-apUabJng. The Talleys of the Snrns- 
wati and Rkhl or Rini Ganga are unsurpassable 
in BoUtude, where nothing can distract the mind 
tjr divert the attention of man, Tiiia was the 
attraction oftheRishiB of yore in selecting places 
tike these for imparting the mnemonic know¬ 
ledge of the Vetlaa and other Shastras to their pupils. 
The silvery DhauU has on impetuous course all 
through till she unites with Vishnu Ganga, with this 
peenUarUy that she has a distinctive colour, the cnu5« 
of which has yet to be explained by modern scientistB- 
All the Garhwal rivers take their origin in close 
proximity to one another in the snows and then 
pursue a divergent course, except Alaknanda, which 
from its very BOurcc takes a central positiou in the 
hintl, ns if she were the head of her family group. 
Others take the superfluous moisture of the soil 
through minor Btrearas, rills and rivulets, mark tho 
land with geographical divisions and then fall into 
Alaknanda, and by their union form five prayagi 
or confluences, vU-t Vishnu, Nanda, Rarana, Rudra 
and Deva, which stand on Alaknanda in her down¬ 
ward course in the order in which we have mentioned 
them. As a rule, the rivers that pin Alaknanda 
have more velocity on aocoimt of their great declivity 
or stones in their basins, especially such is the 
case at Vbbnn, Rudra and Deva prajn^. At the 
confluences, Alaknanda generally gently incUuea 
towards her sisters, as if to embrace them lovingly, 
while the Utter flow into her, roaring and fcMiming, 
as if to give loud expressions to their feelingi of joy 
at their reunion with a long separated sister. It seeioj 
that all the Garhwal rivers have a deep love and 
attachment for oaa another. Akknon^ft tokss her 
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aiBters warmly into her own bosom and flows down 
from Hardwar offering shelter to eleven other rivers 
emanating from the neighbounng Himalayan tracts. 
Tile only river in Garliwal which does not jobi the 
Ganges within the limits of tlie dhtriet, is the upper 
waters of the Western Uamgnnga—a considerable 
tributary of the former. It meets tlie Ganges in the 
HarUoi district of Oudh in the plains. 

All the princiixvl rivers lie in a line of lowest ele^'a'■ 
Hon and have liigli and abrupt banks. This is the 
reason they are not brought luto use for irrigation pur¬ 
poses. However, in the case of smaller rivers orstreiiuig, 
wherever cultivable land occurs near their bed, tliey are 
utilized for irrigation, and are also made available for 
giving power to mills for grinding corn. None of 
tlicsc rivers, owing to thew great velocity and the 
existence of rock?/ boulders, shoals anil rapids, can 
be used for navigation, thougTi several are used for 
floating timlicr. On the whole, the presence of so 
many rivers, streams and rivulets, etc., is very bene- 
ficbl to tlie growth of crops, and the luxuriant vege¬ 
tation in the country, lii Upjier Garhwal where the 
rivers are numerous, famine is rarely ex|ierienceJ 
by tho people. For whenever tbe niiiifall is scanty, 
tlie nntural processes of evaporation and condoiiBution 
onme to the [wople's help ; a considcrnblc jiortioi] of 
the water that is evaporated by the sun in the day-time 
conden.4cs and settles down ns dew during tlie night. 

To tho mountains and rivers are due the luxu¬ 
riant vngctatlon, seasonable rains, a fertile soil aiul a 
wholesome bracing climate, liut Ixjforc the ailvent of 
the British Raj tliey interrupted through com muni ca- 
rionand thus acted as great iui|iedtmeiits to the morul 
aud material devciopiucjit of tUo people. 
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For a description- of the lakes in Garhwal we 
T.vi. , borrow the following Jroin Mr. 

VValtoo'eGflietteer, Voi. JJ X X VI:^ 

•' This diitrict contains a ntitnbpr of lakes, but 
the majority of them ate of minor iteportance, sucb 
as Beni Tal, Sukba Tal, and Tamjj Tal which are 
mere depresaiims of stagnant water situated od the 
ridges. More extensive lakes are to be found in the 
interior of the snowy range such os Satopfti.t,LakpaI- 
ha-kund and Deo Tal, but they ate not easily access¬ 
ible. Until 1893 the largest iake was BiurlTal above 
Ukhimath, a very picturesque sheet of Wnter whenoc 
a perfect view can be obtained of the txandAa Afadan 
peaks from boi^c to summit. In that year, however,, 
the Grobna or Durini lake was formcil snd it is now 
by far the largest not only in the district but in the 
whole division. Notwithstanding the great mans 
of water poured down the valley in August 1894, 
it still raeasoree nearly two miles long and half 
a mile in breadth at its widest point with ao area 
of 400 acres, more than three times that of Naml 
Tal. 

About two miles to the north-west of UkhJmatbt 
a lake has been formed a few years ago- by a landslip 
damming up the strenm flowing down from Mudmah* 
esbwara. and is culled Jagya Tab 



CHAPTER HI, 

CLIMATE AND SCENERY. 

Ey the term elimute,’* ns Dr, Scott I'cmnrts fu 
CUaiite. work on ireteoroif'jjr. '’is 

iinderstcKxJ the cuiiibim d iff ret of 
all the ytinons phenomena etnbniml by mf^teornlofrr, 
nml which determines the fitiitnbitiry r^f vjirioii': dis- ' 
tricte for the support of thtir respective fHtina nnd 
flora. Beyond ^ till Hoiibt, the moat iin[K)rt»nt factor 
m these determinationa ie the temperature.** The 
bw of decrement of heat with ascent above s<’n level 
will render intelligible the smternent ot Hersclicl. ihnt J 
in ascending n moimtnin from the son krel to the , 
liniu of perpetual enow, we pass ibroiigh the same I 
series of climates, so far ns tempernture is concemetL i 
which we shoald do by travelling fi-om the same ^ 
Btotion to the poinr regional of the glohe ; and in a T) 
country where very great difTcronces of level exist, i 
we hnd every variety of climate arranged in zones * 

according to iatitnde, and chameterisi-il by the ve^. ' 
etahle proiluctioTis .Tpprnpriate to their hnbitaal tern- * 
perattire. Dr, Pnrkes further shows that fur India an 4 
Mcent of 5,000 or 6,000 feet reduci's the tpmpnrjiture 
to the English mean, TJiese interpret a tions are 
applicable m judging the climate of Garb wal, bpcsnse 
ncre m this country, there is a vast difference in 
h mpcrsture even within short distances, e. a., between .■! 
^rinagar and Panri, which are at a dintance of 8 4 
miles from each other, the elevation of th-* former 1 
■R TiF the Ifittef 5,850 fuD^, rer^iiectit'eljp 

Uutli of them are situated between the latitude* of 'I 
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30* 13^ And 30* 8' 59' whereat there is a vast 
tiiiFerence between the climntea of the two piacea. 
This loads to arranging the climate of this co^nt^y 
1^y elevation and by the growth of certain kinds of 
plants peculiar to that clevAtton. For instance^ 
mango, banyan and ]>ipfi| thrive well up to the 
height of About 3,5CO feet. The oak and rhodo¬ 
dendron begin to grow above 4.500 feet and thrive 
well up t«i 0,000 feet. . Hence we divide the clinnate 
of Garhwal into four classes, (i) warm fit) 
temperate, (Hi) cold, and (lu) glacial. ' 

(ff) IFfm)) c/rmatf.—Garhii'al Bhadbur, theGan- 
getic valley, including other river valleys, up to tiio 
elyvntinn of about 4,0o0 feet above sea level ate 
very warm places in the summer. From April to 
the end of October, the climate is very insular. Tim 
temperature is high, atmosphere moist, hot and 
oppressive. Even at night a hot wind blows. The 
rdnfali of these localities is variable, but 40' may 
be given as the mean. During the rains, the in- 
tercepted rant grass grows high, offering a breeding 
ground for mosquitoes, various sorts of fleas and 
insects which annoy the traveller and the inhabitants 
very mneb Besides, during the rains and after, 
when decomposed vegetation begins to dry up, people 
aufler from malarial fever, skin affections and dysen¬ 
tery. 

From November to March there is a slight 
decrease in tempemture during the dav; the pedes, 
trian, however, requires an umbrella to protect him¬ 
self; li t nigh t the ternfieratore falls much owing to 
radiation, and hence flie nights are chilly, ytill the 
climate during these three or four moutha is recuuer. 
ative, * 


(^> Tfrnperafi dimate ranges fronr an eleratfoa 
of 5,000 to r,000 feet. The luxuriant growth of 
vegetation indicates it to be a region of health. The 
population withiu the bounds of this climate enjoy 
throughout the year much freedom from sicknese. 

from April to October, tiie temperature rangei- 
Irom 60“ to 8ft* in tho shade. J?ut the low-lying 
villages have a temp--rature approximating to the 
higher elevation of the warm climate. The wind jg 
dry and cold, and the four seasons of the year are 
Well marked. 

The winter is not severe but bracing. Snow falls 
down to the height of 4,000 feet. The people work 
hard the wh«^Ie day in winter as well as in auramer in 
the fields without much injurious effects. In fact, 
the influence of this climate is beneficial. Many 
tropical birds migmte to these elevations in atimmer 
to recruit themselves from the effects of the scorching 
keot of the plains, 

(c) C^d clhiiixie comprises within its boundaries, 
the lo^Udes situated within 8,000 and 10,000 feet 
elevation. The moan temperature of this region 
ranges from 40* to 50“, The rainfall is less. Snow falls 
are fj^ejuent in the winter. The favourico trees of the 
looility are kharsn {quer^suA sem‘C‘trpi folia), maurn 
tbuner (the yew), raga and deodar. Very few 
Corns are produced. TheinhabitAnte are stur^', of 
small stature, but of vigorous constitution. They 
live a comparatively long Ilfcj but have sluggish 
nervous power. I/walities situated above an eleva¬ 
tion of 9,000 feet are shunned by the people as a 
residence during the winter months. 

(Jfacifli diftiate ,—Mana and Niti are the ex¬ 
treme limitf of human habitatioD. Owing to the astro* 
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nomical conditioiis there t3rt great disproportion be- 
twceD the length of days and nights here at differcDt 
seasons of the year. In Mana end Niti, spring, dur¬ 
ing which the nitensity of chill i-i raitigaieJ, lasts but 
for a short time, ant! is sueoeeded by summer which 
assumes its plenitude in June ami July. The tern- 
pemtnre risea rapully from several degreea below 0’ to 
70" or SO* in the shade at noon, and from 90" to 110" 
in the fiun. Under tlie influence of prolonged days 
and increased temperature, the crop, sown in July, 
passes thritugh all its plmses with extreme rapidity 
and is harvested in September, From Angttst rain 
and fog appear, Towunis the end of September, th« 
temperature becomes precarious, and the neither is 
subject to sudden and severe changes, A battle 
between the sun and clouds Iwgins to rage now and 
then. The clouds have rather the best of it and oo 
caslonal storms of sleet and snow begin. Heavy rains 
aometimes fall, Webb, dtiring bis visit in the Ix'gin- 
ning of June, found them to continue for seven 
nighta and six days without intermission. ‘‘Thus 
the seasoni of spring, summer and autumn arc all 
cotnpriaed within five months from Hay to Septem¬ 
ber inclusive, but” says Hr, Trail, an “interval of four 
months without a fall of snow is rare. Snow l>egins 
to fall about the end of September and continues to 
accumulate to the beginning of Ajiril. It is intense¬ 
ly cold during this period. Thaw then becomes pre¬ 
dominant, though partial falls occur till even late in 
May. In open and level situations, tinalfectcd by 
drifts or avalanches, the bed of snow reaches at its 
maximum depth from fi to IS feet, is wholly dissipa¬ 
ted by the first week in June, in ravines ami hollowj; 
and it does not entirely disappear before the ini,ijije 
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of JqIj.” From December till tbe cii<3 of April tbe 
lowlity remains desolate, wrapped, as it were, in a 
qaUt of ptire white enow and without human habi- 
'tntion. 


On the whole the climate of this countir is 
wmarkably favourable, mild, slightly humid but 
bracing. Air. Batten speaks of the dimatc of Pargana 
Nagpur aa quite European. The rainfall fa com- 
^ratively heavy. Says Mr. Walton, "In the viemity of 
high hills the rainfall is heavy, while at a distance 
from them the minfall is light Water-supply is 
rom the natural sources and is ample everywhere in 
quantity and j'mostly healthy in quality. From 
March to the end of May and from October to the 
end of December the weather ia delightful. And the 
panorama of suowclad peaks and other olijects of 
interest ran be viewed from commanding positions 
^ch as Dwari-Khal, Pauri, Konkala above Dubti 
Mhanpore, Nagnath and Dubri Tal. 


The whole land is invested with a scenery of 
U^ BCBiT; unspeakable grandeur, and of 

... T- i*j , a magnificent varie^. Poets 
like Kalidasa aud Bhartrihari drank deep into 
the Hi malajan- scenery* Going from aouthera 
GarnwaL^ a triiveHer paaisea over terrific piecipices, 
descendi into deep ravines, and roams over romantic 
glens* He crosses many rivera of large volume, testa 
here and there tmder cool shades of a groop of a 
variety of green trees* allays tiifl thirst with the sweet, 
pure and cold water of the cascadeoi springs and 


rivers nnd assuages his hunger nnd fatigue 
by [lartaking of food prt^uoed in tlie country, com¬ 
paratively very delicious to taste. He jnisacs up by 
o.vceIlent road crossing here and there the stony beds 
of Jiill streams from which water is often carried by 
canals to irrigate the nicely arranged jmtchos of cnl- 
ti vat ion. In addition to the aljove spectacle on 
niountain slopes and in vallejs, tJie traveller, proceed- 
ing higher up, meets with groups of small villages con- 
sisUng of stone built houses, reed made huts,thatched 
hamlets and cottages with rows of com-fielcls, some 
smiling with gi^en and others filled with crops of red 
and yellow millet, running in riliantls of briliiant 
colour down the hillsides, imparting extreme pleasure 
to the mind and serenity to the vision. Ills inter- 
courae with the majority of the hartly people ttierc, 
whose dress, habits, manners and customs are still 
primitive and which differ from modem civilisation, 
ever fails to draw his sympathy towards them. 

People coming from the parched and heated 
plains will be delighted to find the trees, plants 
and shrubs along the road which present a deep shade 
and lovely sight to their eyes. TJie deep vnUejn, 
slopes and rklges are fringed witli tall and straight 
pines and otlier strange trees of gigantic size, im¬ 
parting a peculiar look of wilderness to tlic deep 
ravines. From the! bottom of these yawning chasms 
gush out streamlets hidden from the eye, make tho 
ravines resound with the noise of many waters, aa 
they rush tnrbulently over the boulders below. 

In the higher regions, above 9000 feet, one would 
everj’where find stately vistas and charming flower- 
age to relieve the monotony of his hard journey. 
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The atmosphere ia eatorated with perfumed odours. 
*• And on certain summits the vision enjoys perfect free* 
dom } uniinpeded, it travels far and wide on all sideSf 
no hlils to stand in its way, no ongrj donds to mar its 
course. Exuberant €owers make almost the whole 
of the way a veritable field of doth of gold. 
Yellow, blue and purple flowers are met with in 
wild plenty. Lots of lilies, violets, daisies and tolipa 
of cMerent varieties ; guggal, dhoop, nuimira, mitha 
tclia, sttLuUmifiri, aud o&er herbs with leaves of 
lovely tints; saffron and other plants exhaling 
exceedingly sweet scent; and lordly brahma kanwal 
(iotns) with its cdyx fiUed with fine icicles of frost; 
nil these things make these mountains a pleasure garden 
wortfiy of the Lord of Earth and Heaven (Roma).’* 

Thus a traveller passing through the several 
pargnnfis in Upper G^hwol above Rudro prayag, 
will observe that at every step it displays marvellous 
beauty, colour and shape^the handiwork of the 
Devine Artist. The land is filled by the Creator with 
objects on scale entirely eommensnrate witii its bold 
outlines. The lUslus of yore were extremely con¬ 
scious of the beauty of this part of GarbwnL Scenery 
to the primitive Aryans was an inspiration. They 
admired its beantw, inhaled its fragrance, adored its 
symmetry and cotonr and through them they ehamd 
the depth and overflow of deific goodness. 

Mr. Batten has beautifully described the scenery of 
Upper Garhwol, and the following extracts have fen 
borrowed from his long articles Quoted in the Atkinsons 
Himalayan. Gazette; VoL ill, Ha writes:— ^'Kagpnr 
will never be forgotten by those who have wandered 
amongst the forest of Tang li^ath range or who have 
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spent a day on the banha of Diuri Tal, AH thronn-h 
I pper Puttiea there are bits of Eceneiy ufisunmssed 
ror tneir grandeur and beauty and most of whicli 
are easily accessible to tlie ordinary traveller. In 
short, the scenery of the whole tractis highly beautifuL” 
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Chandra Sik (suminit of Tung Nath), al 
three miles above Chopta (13,071 feet), thou-rb 
bleak m forest, when clear of clotnls, exhibTts 
extensive and picturesque view of the whole of 
tiarhwaj ; the dusters of snowy peaks to tlie north 
o^t and west, and the great block of rocky peaks 
of the Garhwal ranges to the south apih^r cloS at 
Jiund. hlclow the temple the traveller’a eves will 
meet, for miles nothing bnt the dark green glitterinfr 
foliage of tlie deep forests, which in March and AprU 
are further decorated to an inoorn.eiTable state of 
gorgeous splendor, by the bright crimson flowiirs of 
myriads of rhododendron. 


“ Diuri Tal measures 400 x 250 x 66,and is 3,000 
feet 1 ‘bove the sea level, seven miles to the north- 
^st of Ukhimath, It is ai touted on the range of the 
lulls, surrounded on three sides by fine deep forests 
consisting of pines, oaks, rhododentlrons and other 
trees. The whole jungle ie magnificent in appear* 
mice. The day I reached there it was snowing and 
young tree* wore laid prostrate under the weight of 
snow, the lake was frozen over to the depth ofaboot 
two inches. There was no human habitation, and 
the place looked a veritable wilderness. The next 
morning when the sun appeared, tlie Chaukhamb* 
and many other peaks extending as far as Kcdar Nath 
^med wvered with new quilt of snow, as if close at 
hand. The whole awmciy was to exquisite that one 
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PoiiH not get tired of at it for hours, ^1 

think a person who hns a subdued settled despair In 
Us mind wi-uld all of a sudden unexpectedly feel n 
kind of boun^Iing and exalting cheerfulness whicli will 
be imparted to Us frame by thesetfueiy of Duiri Tal" 

The view of the Vishnu Ganga valley which onni' 
menecs from the meeting of the waters of V'i&him 
and Dhanli rivers at Vlsknn prayag represents a 
magntBoent sight; in character both waters differ from 
each otlier, bntli have narrow channels, but Dlialili 
is more precipitous and conhned. The scenery of 
this prayag has no forest to adorn it ; everything 
exhibits a wild and rugged appearance. 

Above the Vishnu paryag, the glen for seven 
or eight miles lias an awe-inspiring appearance. On 
either side it has terrific defiles, the steep sides of 
which stretch above for miles, and ttieir unfatliomable 
ravines appear os if they have been fashionetl by all 
ttie earthquakes and other convulsions tlie world has 
ever experienced. From Paudukeshar upwards to 
Hanuman Chutd the valley is well open and si)ow> 
capped moiintains can lie seen ; in jmrts it is well 
wooded and its scenery is pleasing. On either bank 
of the river cultivateil fields fillecf with young ama¬ 
ranth us, and small villages dotted along near the 
woods and streamlets present a magnifreent appear¬ 
ance. Above Eanuman Chutd the valley is devoid 
of vegetation, the sacred shrines of Badri Kath is 
aituated in an open place of this %'nlley. It is 
about two miles long and one mile broad. Tlie 
Vishnu Gangs flows in the centre of the valley, tlie 
town Lb situated on the right bank of the river, and 
13 equidistant from two mountains of immense height. 
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one toWei*mg to tlie east and tiie otJier to the West of 
Badri Nath., and are called Nar and Narain, named 
after two great Rishia practising pctiatice. This 
valley is devoid of arboreal vegetation, but the slojws 
of the hills are covered with various species of flowers 
of sw'cet fragmiice and fine graas and heather. The 
latter have a |«culiar sickly scent, which causes faint¬ 
ness and adds to the dliHc«lty of climbing, due to a 
rarified atmosphere, With some people, especially 
those of nerii'ous tempcramcivt, who arc peculiarly 
subject to its influence, this faintness becomes over¬ 
powering. 

Wothinf can surpass the desolation of the Saras- 
wati velley from a few miles above Klana to the pass. 
It is stated that nearly the whole of this velley was 
once filled with glaciers, and we now sec almost every¬ 
where the remains of the ancient moramcB in 
accumulations of fragments of rock and debris which, 
cover the bottom and the sides of the valley. 

IIr. Mumra examined the passage of this river 
behind Ghandoli villas and desmbes the gorge to 
be an extraortUiiary p«M», reminding one of Giat of 
the Tamina at Pfaffor, though on a raucii h mailer 
scale. The Water faQs through di.'Cp recesses, 
which even the midday suii cau scarcely reach,^ and 
then descends in a channel so narrow that it is 
brid»Ted by blocks of stone in four places within a 
distance of 150-300 yards. The lowest of these 
natural bridges, slightly assisted by art, provides the 
regular way ot getting across the river from the 

E r village to ^ asoodliata about two miles from 
1 on a minor stream; there ia a cataract, oue com- 
plcte unhrokau cascade o£ a thousand feet in height, 
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Let 05) pass now to the scenerj of the vnlley of 
the Weatem Dfaaali, Hr. Ihitten writog ;—“ Aear 
Joshi MiitU and the whole way to the junction of the 
KinL river, which ootnea from tive north-west fu(% 
of Nanda Devi, this glen is characteriseil by the most 
eK<iuisite scenery, rne southern mountain sloping 
doAVii to the river covereil by forests of qnercua 
semicarpifolia, rosa webbiana (wild rose), yew, 
horse chestnut, alder, poplars, and elms, intercejitetl 
with pretty villages of which the chief ornaments 
are the £elds of red marsa, a species of amaranth us ; 
while the high craggy nortliern monntains and peaks, 
that fonn toe separating ridge between Dmiri Jfnth 
and N’iti, come down to the Dhanli in the most terri¬ 
fic predpioes. Above tlie Kini, both sides of the glen 
asgnme the regular Himala 3 rBn fea cures of wild sub¬ 
limity, altliongh villages are evei^^where perched 
Upon seemingly inacceasible heights. The nver re¬ 
mains broad and deep, though often broken Into 
cataracts. There ia a very rlrenry glen without 
villages for ton or twelve miles Beparadng Upper 
from Lower Painkhanda. After leaving the oaks 
and elms, etc., the wood becomes entirely cypress, 
and from summit to base of the mountains no other 
tree ia seen. The larger trees frequently attain 
an enormous size, some of them having a girth of 
27 feet. One measured by Major Garstin at Wan had 
a girth of 3b feet, and another measured by 
Mr. Murum at Juma Gwar had a girth of 45 feet. At 
JUlna, Upper Paiukbamk ia entered, and then the 
scenery, rctainlug all its grandeur also becomes ex¬ 
quisitely lovely. Villages of the true Swiss character 
are seen over every open spot, surrounded by cedar 
trees and overhung by crags of the most atnpendoue 
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character, womled up to the snow which shines on 
their sumuiita, with gimUiar trees and hirch* which 
latter as well as the sycamores have at this senaou 
the true muumnaJ tint, contrasting finely With the 
dark brancheg o£ the deodar.” 

“FromStalari,” writes Mr. Batten, “ we marched 
up a glen of the most beautiful kinfi, the deodar tree^ 
{ail of spread mg shape) coining doW‘n to the water^s 
‘e<lgc,^ and tiow beginning to be mingled with chitta 
pines (piiuls exelsa) not unlike the chir at a distance 
and rags firs (abeiss wcldiiami). Passing a set of 
big viUagea then entered Bampa, Gam Sah, etc., all 
varying in elevation from tlic sea from 10,S00 to 
n,000 and onwards, the highest of which is Niti. At 
Bam pa the deodars cud, ami no other tree is seen 
save birch and pjnus execdsn, but the ground ia 
covered, as well as the surrounding height?, with beds 
of grand cypress, goose^bcrrics, currants, furze, webb 
rose, sweet brier, and juuijicr.” 

There arc Girtbi and Kini Ganga valleys in the 
Western Dhauli tract, w^hich are devoid of human 
habitation ami situated amid perhaps tlie most savage 
and desolate tract in tlie Himlayas^ These ™lleyfl 
are packed with aatonishiug scenery. Rishi valley 
ID addition exhibits full view ofXanda Devi, standing 
quite alone Uke a white cloud in the liorizon, amidst a 
mass of s now-attired summits of Trisul of grand exqui¬ 
site Sight- 

Contrasted with the scenery of tlie Alps, the 
snowy range of Garhwal hardly fails to kindle enthu¬ 
siasm from whatever poirtt it is viewed. An English 
traveller writes : “ 1 have fi^^en the Uemese Overland 
view of the Alps, witli all its glorious array of peaks 
from the dome of Uout Blanc to the ciiSs of this 
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fair JuQgfran, anti have dwelt under tlie shadow of 
Fujiyama oona in Japan^ but all these must be put 
together to equal the colossal magnificence of these 
Garhwal imperial Himalayan peaks. 

*' Miles of this ky tract in the Upper Garhwal are 
inaccessible from any direction and the awful silence 
and solitude of these trackless wastes of snow will 
ever remain unbroken. Portions of the Himalayas 
have been explored by the venturesome travellers, 
but the larger part must ever remain impregnable.’* 

The Mababharata narrates that the Pandavas in 
their pilgrimage to the Nortliem Tirthas visited KsUaila 
and the Mandara where Kuvera lives; there Uicy 
treaded on ground iiiaccessiblG to mankind, and visited 
the Gandha Madan ^Chaukhamba) ami Kailasli moun' 
tains and the Badn tree at tlm ]Nar Narain Ashram. 
Again, when the Pandavas retired from wordly affairs 
it is said in the epic that Vmlhistira and his dog 
were both bodily translated to the Svargarohini peak 
above Kedar Nath. How far it is true, we leave it to 
our readers to judge. 

The scenery of Pindar valley in Qhandpur all 
along from its source to its confluence with the Alak* 
ikanriaat Karanaprayagia moat picturesque and almost 
In every mile has some beautiful hits where wood, 
water, forest, hill and rocks vie with each other in 
contributing to the general sublimity of nature here 
visible. Dhanpur range is another place in Chand- 
pur noted for its picturesque scenery. 

^ Bamici in Dasoli, Birah^nga valley, several spots 
inNandakini valley, Sukha Tal, Chijom^ad valley In 
Badhan, are most picturesque is soenery. The ebarme 
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of Efttnini and Kiiari pass mvite tiic attention of raany 
an English travellcrj Lord Cnraoa having viaiitd 
Romini in 1903. 

All the European travellers have described srith 
kindling ethnsiasm the scenery of this country, which, 
if once seen, leaves an impression that cam never be 
equalled or effaced. 

However, the remarks on Himalayan scenery 
made by Mr. Pilgrim are so apt and Ixiutiful that 
we cannot refarin from tranacribing them here. 

Says Mr. Pilgrim : “ We had a view of the great 
snowy range from Pawall pass, the parallel of which I 
suppose the world could not produce. We saw before 
us, like a turreted wall of marble, of which the diiaen- 
eiona seemed immeasurahle, the mass of mountains 
from which the Jumna has its soar4», called Jumiiotri, 
also Gangotri, Kedar Nath and Badri Nath, 
and the peaks beyond them to the eastward j all 
these Wfl saw spread out like a imnorama, and under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances, the repeated falls 
of snow having clothed them in their winter rdfuent 
of the most dazzling wliitc. 

“ We were traversing one of the spurs of the 
hnge mass itself ; and every seep we took shewed us 
how nearly we had approached the threshold of ever* 
lasting winter. The reflections indnoed by the 
gorgeous spectacle are not to be described ; eloquence 
itself, under the highest powers of language, seema 
but poverty in i^sistiug to convey to the mind any 
adequate impression of its astounding magnifioeuce. 
All the mountains aeetn as if chained together, sup¬ 
porting each other in isalcing a aunultaneoua efiort to 


hi their heads in the heavens. This is the gigantic 
harrier which. biifHea the process of the very 
elements themselvei!; it forms the boundary line whirh 
limits the tropical season of India ; beyond it the 
rains do not extend, and the seasons of the temper¬ 
ate zone are at once established on the northern face 
of this line of towering peaks. Yonr admiration ia 
more intense, when you recollect timt you have before 
you, at one glance, the fountain heads of almost all 
the rivers which at once coivstitutc India an agrienl- 
tural as well as a commercial nation of first-rate 
importance. From those snowy mountains rise on 
one aide the Jumna, the Gangas and the Ivalce, nnd 
on the other side the Sutledge, the Indus and Brahma¬ 
putra ; it is not, therefore, wonderful, tliat the 
natives of India should have deified them by making 
them the residence of their gods ; in any country they 
must Iiave been looked upon with feelings bordering 
on veneration, and i have often tlioughtof Johnson’s 
lines which are so applicable to a spectacle like tliis. 
It is indeed— 

* Mighty and pure nnd fi^t to make 

The rampart of a Godhead dwelling.’ 

‘‘On it the eye never wearies to dwell-—it affords 
a kind of enjoyment which, springing from the purest 
of all sources, the fountain head of Nature, has a 
tendency to elevate the feelings of the mind, and to 
exclude from it the working of all ungenerous and 
turbulent passions. Yon cannot help feeling as if 
partially elevated above mortality ; the pride and the 
]iomp, and the power of man seem to lie under your 
feet; and yet a feeling from time to time creepa 
over you, of shrinking from your own msignihcance, 
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in tile presence of such esnmples of the stupendous 
might nnil power of tJie grent Architect of the uni¬ 
verse. Whnt ftti atom in ite system a hunrnn being 
np(«enrs ; and how bumiliated you feel, ft having 
never expected tlint the gratification of your insigni¬ 
ficant desires and wishes could have b^n like any¬ 
thing else but dust in the Imlancet to the Creator of 
works like these. The heart, in which such associa¬ 
tions could not be awakened, must be hard indeed y 
and I indulged in them, as I have ever done amidst 
the scenery of mountaineous countries—their influ¬ 
ence tend to soften tlic memory of many pains and 
sorrows, anil on this occasion tlicy served to bury 
for a time in forgetfulness, causes which had com¬ 
bined to induce my becoming a wanderer for a 
second time, after many years amidst tlicse mysteri¬ 
ous scenes of Nature’s desolation." 

In the whole length and breadth of India, the 
land of Gorliwal with its manifold beauties atone could 
appeal to the minds of the earlier Kishis of India 
that here with such climate, scenery and soHtnde) 
they could develop a V’ery peculiar civilization in 
which the spiritual and mental got the upperhaud 
of the physical and which would defy the ravages of 
time. And, to say the truth, if the evolution of the 
mind be the sole and cardinal object of man's cxist- 
etioe in this world below, the tendency of the Hindu 
Kishis will certainly coincide with the object. So 
that the goal of the Blshis of yore was only to hold 
communion with the Infinite existence, the transcend¬ 
ental mind and thus enjoy eupreme bliss. From this 
high level of thought, tlic present sacred literature 
of the Hindus was derived and handed, down to 
posterity, science, poetry, aEtronomy, physiesp 
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history and mythoiogy* etc. All these are detailed 
in the Mahabltarata, composed by Tyas Muni in this 
land. Thus Garhwol stands u landmark in the history 
of the spiritual and secular civilization of India, like 
a giant primeval tree, spreediug its branches on all 
ddes to the nooks and comers of India and l^ng its 
top in the Himaiayas, the fairest without a rival. 
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CHAPTER IV* 


LAND. 


Long before the Aryan occupation of the 


Gangetic valley, Gnrhtral 'was 
perbapa a dense jungle, a habitat 


Land. 


of TCild beasts, or p^plcd, jf at all, by trlbea akin 
to the Gonds, Bhils of the Vindya Mountains or 
Kajis of the Kumaun jangle. They dvrelt in the 
southern part of the country. 

In the Himalayan tracts Garhiral stinda pre¬ 
eminent in its distinctive physical features. It ia 
peculiarly abut out from the surrounding countries 
by impregnable mountain barriers, and enjoyed a 
seclusion all ite own. Facilities for traffic were few, 
and means of communication, where they existed, 
were tardy and risky. In eondguration it stands 
singular, in the whole Himalayan region. The whole 
land is intercepted with terrible gorges, formed by 
the erosion of rivers. The country is divided into 
separate ranges and these are again cut off by the 
beds of many Ftn^ms. It is a chaotic mass of high 
mountains, hills, and deep gforges and dark blue 
ranges rising one abov*e anotner, and behind all piled 
up into the sky the snowy peai^ of the Hitnalayaa. 

Wide open valleys are non-caistcot and only a 
few dells, on the river banks and dales down on the 
low-lying hills are met with here and there. Garhwal 
contains no level expanse to suit ogricaltural pursuits. 





Nfttnre fa&hioned tbe land in n way tbot offers attrac¬ 
tion to Tiien leading a spiritua! life and living in & 
moral and spiritual atmosphere. The conntry for 
ages came to be regarded as tiie .fountain bead of 
Hindu spiritual dvilixation. Our description in the 
hrst chapter will show that the land has l^cn looked 
upon as the cradle of the iiluBtrious Aryan holy sages 
of yore, passing their days in caves and hermitages iti 
devout contempleiion of the Almighty and practising 
a rii^id austeriiv and self-abnegation. There is still 
a living proof of hermit life in Garhwnl at Hrishilcesh, 
’where ascetics in hundreds, some of them scholars of 
the western school, are pracdsiug the pursuit of 
divine knowledge. These hermitages are said to 
bnve been once scattered on pretty Rites along the 
upper course of the Abknanda and other rivers. 

That country too is surpassingly beautiful. It 
abounds in running waters like Uarhwal and is 
furtuRhcd with the most bracing climate. It is rich 
in forests, and the rainfall here is plentiful and well 
distributed. In ail res|)ects Nature has lavished its 
lx)Utittcs on the laud, save that it has Ixieu cruel in 
donrivlng the country of lands suitable for craltivation. 
The aforesaid favourable agencies would, however, 
have in no way showed it to remain barren for ever. 
The successive waves of Aryan emigration extended 
cultivation on the slopes of the hills by cutting fields 
Hupported by stone-built walls, and converted worth¬ 
less spots into gardens ; the sama system of agricul¬ 
ture has been pursued by the present generation in 
Gurhwal. 

Now Tve come to an important point, which 
must carefully he home in mind. There are certain 
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circumatanc^s m whioli GArhwal Boil aiiffera nior^ 
or IfisB from exteroal ngeocics, Wlion tlio moa&oou 

in with Figour,, it miikes tho petty torronM a well 
to tibnorrmil aize and all tbe little oIIt^ and rivuiets 
are iticr^sftsed in proportion. Uundn^dfl of tiew 
Bpringa bur^t out in tbo cnlti■rated aren^ aod in other 
places where thtfce Lad not been the r lightest trace oE 
them in the Bummer^ and the effect ie that many ter^ 
rooeB of fields give way^ dwatroying young crops under¬ 
neath» Fertility of the soil is further yeiu"ly washed 
away hy the heavy rains and the standing crop usea 
up the fictive food of one or mure partkuiRr kiadig^ 
with the result that the next crop cannot get enough 
nourishments 

Fields on the slanting ground suffer more from 
exhAUdtion than a soil on level grounds Now it has 
been seen tliat uld^ar land, which 1 will mention is ter 
on, is more apt to he worn out and^ after each orop^ it 
retjuires the artificial addition to it of the ntstlerials it 
has lost so as to render It fertile ^ough for the next 
crop. 

For these reasons the greater portion of arable 
knd invites the caretnl attendon of zamindars for ita 
fertility being replenislied. Thc^ have eBrefnlly to 
conservate the uiaimrc, which Zi the first and most 
essentiid requisite of Gultivation, and, for it* proper 
■upply, they should store green and dry l^ves 
largely. 

The Garhwali cultivator is fairly competent in 
his profeifeion | he takes to cultivation with a skill 
which only the acerumtiiated experience of ages caa 
generate io a person who follows a hereditary calling.. 
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To prerent further eximuetlon, he leaTes pnrt of hi» 
eximuiited land to rest fora fevy moothe itt the winter, 
in order that natural agencies such as mild rain, snow 
and frost may act on it. He th«n gets the opportu¬ 
nity of cultivating properly at hb ease tlis land left 
fallow for the successful growth of the moat vahinble 
succeeding crops. The soil too gets a round of crojM, 
which is absolutely necessary from the agricultural 
standpoint. The prosperity, strictly spculcing, of a 
zamindar in Garhwal,depends entirely on his thorough¬ 
ly repiring his land, and applying the great remedy 
of manure" to the extent that the exhaustion 
has been brought about. 

It is necessary for us to point out that in 
Garhwal only the farm yard manure is need. It is 
prepared twice n year, 'cis—in summer and in 
winter. The summer manure consists of green 
leaves and gross, etc., as also the litter which haa 
been trampled upon by the cattle in the cow-shed 
and mixed with their excrements heaped np in a 
pit in which it is made to rot and ferment, Thia 
manure, rich as it is, is very cumbersome to ba taken 
out to the fields. The winter manure is moulded 
from dry leaves and subjected to rot in the manner 
described above and is used for the rico crop. 

The next point to be considered is the classi¬ 
fication of land and the methods of agriculture 
adopted in this country. The local classification of 
land, irrespective of its composition, is irrigated 
(aera) and non-irrigated (ti^har). The difference be¬ 
tween both the soils, in respect of irrigation, is that 
tho former is richer than the latter. But generally 
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speaking, somd of tho ttilAar land sitaated In ft 
warmer valley near a water-conrse yields very nearly 
to sera. The crops have two principal dasaihea- 
tJoris, I, c., kharif and ra5u The former compriaea 
two difTorent cropa^ (a) nce^ (h) mandawa^ conaisting 
of legTimes. This crop is widely cultivated and m 
most important to tbe samindar ; for it presents a 
variety of foodatufi^ to him and plenty of fodder to 
hie cattle. 

This shows that a zamindar in Garhwal gathers 
three crops in a year,. It will be appropriate now 
to describe briefly the principal crops of the conn- 
t^^^ As soon aa the winter rnina are over and the 
climate becomes favourable, the farmer’s attention 
is drawn to his implements (all primitive^. But 
actual cultivation begins with Sri Panehami (New 
Year’s day) which generally falls sometime in the 
beginning of March, The flelds are nicely cleared 
of shruba, weeds, and gross ; in some villages, the 
roots of previous crops are taken out and gathered 
into heaps and burned when dry. The fields are 
now ploughed and left a few days to be acted upon 
by natural agencies j on the other hand the neces¬ 
sary repairs are completed by tbe zamindar. Now 
the best fields are taken in hand for the rice crop, 
as it is necei<sary to make the ground quite loose 
to a good depth to allow its loots to penetrate easily 
in search of nourishment. Hence it is necessary 
to plough twice and break down large lamps and 
hard clod partly with a wooden mallet and partly by 
jel {a sort of drag) to make the land finer and even. 
After tViisthc seeds of paddy mixed with sesamum 
are scatteied over the ground which ia ploughed 
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!» the ridj^es madt? even wjtH< 

A £At piece of wood (chapn), Jhanfforitf kangni. and 
joandHtca onljr require ploughing twice. When 
the crops have grown up to the height of a few 
inches from the grrmnd the harrow (dandala) is 
applied to them, Paddy is weeded thrice^ uutnduwa 
twice, ^liangora once, until the crop begins to 
eome into ear. 

We have now to speak of the mxnduim crop. 
Immediately the rtifti crop has been cut in April 
and May the fields with the stumps, roots, grasSf- 
etc., are ploughed in, which, when rotten in the soil, 
supply valuable fond for the crop which follows. It 
is to be remembered that no farm yard manure is 
supplied to this crop as the green manure ploughed 
in, is considered to be suflicient. The common 
practice is to sow the seeds of manduvKt mixed with, 
a variety of legumes and pulses, immediately after 
ploughing,, while the freshly turned up soli is Btill 
damp. The jol is rolled over it to press the 
earth close to the seed. When the plants have- 
grown up a few inches higher above the ground 
the harrow is employed in the manner described 
above, it loosens the soil and gathers the stumps 
and weeds into heaps which are allowed to remain 
in the fields to be further acted u[>on by the rains. 
This crop produces the largest amount of coarse- 
food for man and beast for a trivial expense. 

We will sketch the manner in which the ra6f 
crop tfi cultivated in Garhwal. Two varieties are 
harvested, the much cultivated is red wheat also 
called bearded, as it grows well in poorer soils and 
in colder places, beaiJea this, the w lid beasta aud 
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Lirds do not cause so mneh harm to this variety, as 
they help thcmselveB freely to fruit ftiid aeerlfl of 
white wheat. The white (i^mooth) wheat growe wd! 
in the irri^ted soil rich in clay loam. But it has 
been seen that in the milder zones of this country, it 
grows well up on any good fertile soilf all over the 
^listncE: up to the height of 6^000 feet, provided that 
the soil IS well iDanurcd and eittmtea in a warm 
locality. 

Itahi sowing fblbwa after harvesting the rice 
‘Crop* In October the rice crop is cut, the fields are left 
ploughed for a Eew Weeks, during which time the cut 
etalks of paddy shoot up in fresh stumps which are 
then plonghed in and cattle ans allowed to Lrampie 
U|K)n the fields. In heavy clay soils the nmmire is 
applied in a fresh state and over it the ^eeds arc sown 
ifi the manner described above and ploughed a second 
time and fintsbed by harrowing over by thejrf. On 
light sandy aoila, well rotted manure ie eproud when 
the crop hofl grown up a few inches from the gmund; 
after this wheat does not bother the zatnindar till har¬ 
vest fimCg which varies in Garliwal fr^m April io the 
end of Hay according to the altitude of the place. 

It is cut before the grain is dead ripe. The 
yield and the quality of wheat produced in this dis¬ 
trict are equal to those of the oest soil in the plains^ 

Thte is one of the most valuable crops, as the 
poor Garb wall relies much on this crop for the means 
of paying hiB revenue to tlie Surkar and defruyiiig 
the expenses for necesssrics for his fiitnily in the 
winter* Tho staple food of die people in Garhwat 
will be dei^cribed hereafter ^ although it may be 
coeuaUj mentioned that wheat and rioe are a luxury 


In GsrHira], Tlie greater porHos o( them m dia> 
posed of in the marts. 

Garbwftl soil is suitable for all the cultivated 
plants of the plains, with the exception of a few. The 
two principal crops, hharif and rati, are cultivated 
up to the height of 7,000 feet. Ainaratithus and 
chine grow well up to 8,000 feet, whereas buckwheat 
and barley can be grown succesefully in a severe cli* 
mate and on lands lying high above the see, euch ea 
Nitt and Mane. Only one crop is produced in those 
localities. 

Garhwal, from ancient times, seems to have been 
an ogricuitura], country. It Bnurished well till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when a great 
decline took place in its organisation on account of 
the barbarous rule of the Gnrkhos which, fortunately, 
hod A short life of twelve years. Their auccessor, the 
British Government, in 1815, introduced a new sys¬ 
tem of tenantry, bestowing n sort of proprietary right 
on the peai^nnts and established easy menus of traffic. 
Under such stmud organisation agriculture has re¬ 
ceived a great stimulus. 

The cultivation of hemp is carried on in Parga- 
naa Chandpur and Dhnijuii Hath, where an excel¬ 
lent quality of the stuff is produced. The fibre of the 
hemp is utilised in making cordage as also a kind of 
coarse cloth (l^angela) which h a very economical 
dress of the people of Chandpur, Dhanpur, Kandar 
Seun, and Ghurdtir Senn. Should these people be 
persuaded to cultivate hemp which is a better 
stuff and clear the dbre with a decorticator, it would 
Ijc a paying business to the people and to the State. 
There is very little cotton grown in this district now, 
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although sotne tliirtj yeuri back it waa cultivated 
1 airly welL 

Under the mild of Great Britainj whieh 
has brought fnreif^n invasion and internal feuds to 
an end anti provisioiml arrangements against 

fnmine witti a paternal care, the population of Uarh- 
wal has increasfd corufidembly. Tlie slopes of the 
hills arts now seen smiling with akilftilly cultivated 
and picturicsque rows of corn ^fields. More landa are 
in process of reciumation from the very beasts which 
once occupied the place of men. Uatulets, huts, and 
cow-sheds now ^tund and villages hare sprung up in 
places which fonuisrly were waste lands. The de- 
rnanJ for ivaate land seems to be increasing yearly 
in proportion as tJie ancctitral property is being parti¬ 
tioned, and the population increas^irig# Uowevert in 
spite of tiic &u!ircity of land referred toabovC| Mature 
has l>cstowed a groat yielding poiiver upon llie soil of 
this country by fitting the land with hrook&of water, 
fountains and ^111613, so that wherever possible 
water can be secured for irrigation- In places near 
the snowy ranges, iit the vicinity of the riverj^, suffici¬ 
ent mnistufi* y obtainable for the crops^ and little 
irrigation is required* Therefore, in most parts of 
the district, the cultivator has little need observe 
the signs of the sky^ But lu Southem Garhwnl, 
where some of the parganas arc bleak in vegetaitioii 
end deficient in water supplyt and in the parts of llie 
country situated far from the snowy peaks and 
rivers* the people suffer more or less from scunty 
production, but have facilities to obtain gram from 
the plains* On the whole the crops in Garhw’al can 
never altogether laili scarcitj in one part of the country 
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being made up by abundance in anotber. Garhird, 
in this way, rarely suffers from tbe pi neb of real 
famine, Tbe avocntioti of tbe majority of tbe inhabi¬ 
tants being cultivation, they haye inherited patiencei 
endurance and intelligence suffirientto carry on their 
profeasiou well, but still on primitive lines. Should 
modern improved agricultural methods be adopted 
and sufficient bolding granted to each ciiltirator, we 
tan dare say tliat the land would be extraordinarily 
capable of producing an endless variet}' of grain, 
oil-seeds, vegetables and fruits. The fertiltt)' of the 
soil can be judged from the very fact that on the 
eurfac- of the earth in the bills from the l>sttora to 
the top, wherever there is any depth of soil from 
Garhwal Hhabur to the base of the snow-covered 
peaks, vegetation in its richest forms and most lux- 
iiriaut plenty has been springing up. 


As the population within the last 100 years of 
the British rule hns become nearly fourfold, the 
cultivation of the land has also undergone a propor¬ 
tional increase, With this phenomenal growth of 
popuiauim the demand for land will continue till 
arable land becomes an object of scarcity. It will 
then be a question of prime importanr'e for the 
btKte to conader into what other channels the 
wnvities ot the incre^ing tide of the population 
m this country may be turned. 

The soil seems to be favourable in everv 
respect for the cultivadcn of fruits. But up to the 

mcliuatio^ on the 
part of the auniadars towards suck an important in¬ 
dustry. It would be more profitable for namhidar 
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to take up borticultiire along is'itli agrimlture^ 
Tb«re is na much demand for fruits and regetaUlea 
as for com on the piigriin road from Hardwar to- 
the sacred shrines of Badri Knth and Kedur Nath. 
Modern sdeoce and esperienoe have both shown that 
a Ksmindar of a small bolding can produce much by 
introducing improved metboda of cultivation, im¬ 
proved agricultural implements, and improved seeds. 
There is also a well-known loi’al adage to this 
effect; “ Zamin karni ghatnl ke, \''jflj>ar knrna 
badhai ke.” And for this development the introduc¬ 
tion of the co-operativo credit panchayat in Garbwal is 
of the utmost mtiwrtance, for the zamiudnrs in this 
country are poor and their individual efforts would 
not allow them to buy improved implements. Fur¬ 
ther, the means of transport also require to be 
improved, 

Contaioiog as Garhwal does, every description 
of climate from tbai of the trojd- 
4^1 iicdt of the vertical sun to the 
freeling cold of the ice-bound Himalayas, there is, 
then, the leqaisite heat mid moisture to cover the 
land with the eoftest car[iet of the brighest green. 
The whole country, with the esception of certain 
pargaiias in the centre of the district, w ^rich in 
vegetation. Beautifully wooded tracts, boasting of a 
variety of elegant trees abotiiid here and there. 
All species of trees and plants grow at one or 
the other of the sueceBsive zones. To deicribe it 
briefly, let us .begin from Garhwal Bhabur, the ex¬ 
treme south end of the country, and its adjacent 
bills, the slopes and^tops of which abound in tropical 
forest, comprising variotis gigantic and graceful tree*. 
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The undf^rmentloncd tree* mingled here nml 
there with pipal (/lo/s relifffasii) and hanyflii 
tfmca) most promt netitly in those parts 

iSal (sJiorea robustft)^ 

Hnidti ^ftdina 

D fa ami (logerstrtem la parvtJioi'a}f 

Tan (pedre^o 

Asia (terminch's tomentosa), 

Sisbara (dalbergia sistt). 

The forest is often so densely intercepted with 
bamboo, catechu, cinnamon and tall gniss that it 
often renders It impenetrable, besldes'innkin''^ it a 
dismal wilderness . Wild beasts are plentiful? 

Higher tip, above Demprayag and the Alak- 
nanda valley, the bases, slopes, gorges and tops of the 
hills up to the height of 3,500 feet, are well clothed 
with noble trees, aiich as pinus hngifolia, shorra 
robnsta, catechu, tcrminfitia bnUerica, ferminalta 
c^Wti, costa jjrfii/a, eagle marTneioe,?io»di}ni.j and 
dhak. The last two, when in bloom, in the hot 
months with their elegant flowers, here ftml there in 
the midst of the forest, serve as a nice decoration to 
It, On the other hand* various creepers, some of 
them having green liroad foliage twining round the 
frees end forming elegant porches, are to be seen. 
Their leaves, when plucked, do not fade for daya 
together. In low-lying wfnrm valleys beaulifnl tnanra 
groves, kingly pipal, towering Wnyan and jamun 
are fotind here and there, furnishing shad 3 ' retreats 
in the hot season. 
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Above ft height of 4,000 feet, sub-tropical 
growth succeeds to the vegebitioii descnticd above. 
Except piima longifolia, which thrives well up to 
an elevation of 7,000 feet, the principal trees are 
oak, rhododendron, poicntilla, ajar, iitis, and 
crab apple. Here and tliere mingled walnut chest¬ 
nut in shady places with their charming foliage, the 
rhododendron, and ernb apple begin to bloom in the 
hot weather, or, more properly speaking, from 
February onwards. The crimson flowers of the 
former and elegant bunches of white flowers of the 
latter, present a Ijeantiful scenery and a pi en sing 
spectacle to the eyes. During the same period yellow 
jasmine too with its elegant and graceful foliage and 
sweet-scented flowers enhance the beauty of the 
forest. 

The richest vegetation is to be found between 
the ek vat ton of 7,000 feet and 10,000 feet. Except 
the rocky cliffs, the whole earth is clothed with feathery 
fern—ornameiit of the forest glade '’—mosses, 
creepers, and Lmiumerabla varieties of flowers of 
richest hue, in whose vases dew sleeps like peart In 
an ocean shell. In the rainy seoK^on and after, those 
places are in their great glory. They are the pleasure 
garden of the Greatest, a choice of the philosophers, 
and impart a feeling c>f much delight and exhilaration 
to the iiuman being who is fortunate enough to visit 
them in the season. 

The conspicuous plants of this region are: 
quercus Jelntata, quercus cimi cor{>ifoUa, sycamar, silver 
fir, cedar, yew, juniper. Cypress and deodar grow 
above 11,01)0 feet, Birch does not associate with 
any of tJiese plants and grows at an devatioa of 
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12,000 feet or above and ia generaUj of etinted 
growth. 

Garhwal forest ia well supplied with deUciona 
fruits, for example, kaifal (polentilla), mel (crab 
apple), aldirot (w'alnut), timla {figa)> kuronda 
(carissa carandas), jamun, umra, ber, mulberry, 
kingor (barberry), the rasp and black berr}’. In 
the region of evcr-wintcr, kapasi (hazel), currant, 
goose 1>erry, and medlar arc common. 

Mango, pomegranate, plantain, lemon, sweet 
lemon, orange, guava, peacb and apricot trees are 
common in the district where they can grow. 

Some of the shrubs, such as tairu, mangbau and 
bemni, afford edible roots in plenty. 

Seeds, flowers, leaves, stalks and roots of various 
trees and shurbs are said to possess medicinal pro¬ 
perties, Garhwal from time immemorial has taken 
a high place among Indian districts by contrilniting 
many medicines to Charak, Snsnita, Bag-Bhatta 
and other ancient Vaidas. The four magic herbs 
Ehcdding light at night, as Kalidas describes them, 
were carried down by Hanutnan (wind god) from 
iloont Dronagiri in Garliwal to Lanka (Ceylon) when 
Lakshmana, the younger brother of Kama, was almost 
onliis deatli bed, pierced by the poisonousarrowsof In- 
darjit, tlie son of the ten-headed Baksliasha (Ravana). 

From what wo have said of the climatic 
condition prevailing in this 
country, it needs to prophet to 
infer tliat the fauna here is very rich and varied. 
Tlie tiger, elephant, panther, b^^ena, wolf, sambar- 
deer, buck or black deer, spotted deer, and stag 



flre found in Bhabnr and ics adjacent jungle Patli- 
Dun, Wild boar, black beaTf leopard and the 
two species of small deer, e/r., ghwir or wild goat, 
kakar or barking dedr, jackal, fox, titrwala, r^bit, 
porcupine, monkej and black-^faced monkey (langur) 
are found abundantly in emy part of the country; 
wherever available, they find a retreat in the jungle 
or the ravines. Reindeer (jadau) is found in the 
forests of Tung Nath, RaksI, Chopta, Diuri Tal and 
BasukL Musk deer (kastura), mountain sheep (thar), 
mountain stag (bamr) and ghurot are found near 
the snowy ranges towards Mana and Niti and other 
higher regions of the country, espcdally in Pain- 
k handa and Nagpur. The mu s k deer ( kaatu ra) inhabits 
above 9,000 feet; the male has the musk pod on his 
navel. Thar is a handsome beast, the male having 
beautiful horns of 12 or 13 inches long, whereas barar 
has thick horns of five or six inches in length. The 
tiger is also found in the forests ofChandpur, Kandap- 
syan and Dudatoli. It occasionally reaches the thick 
forest of Basukt and Tung Nath, and even visits the 
snowy ranges towards Pawalee pass, Kedar Nath, 
The wild dog (kok), a very dangerous animal, is also 
to be met with here and therein packs. 


Insects and reptiles are found in a diversity that 
defies classification and baffles serntiny. 

Garhwal is very rich in oHuithology; members of 
- . , many fandiks of the Indian 

birds and some of the foreign 

S tcdcs pay us a visit in the summer and autumn. 

very species haunts its own particular favourite 
elevation, ranging from 4,000 to 10,000 feet. For 
an example, wtute^heeked bulbul is common up 


to the height of 7,000 feet i minivits live Iiigher 
up ; some of its species is said to hnve been observed 
St the height of 10,000 feet, Tfie Hittialaysn 
whistling thrush has a peculiar liking of frequenting 
the banks of hill streams. Thedilef birds of Garhwal 
sre mentioned below;— 


Himalayan house swallow. 
Black-headed jay, 
Yellow*cheeketl tit. 

White-created laughing thrush. 
Paradise why dab. 

Warbler. 

Pied wag tail. 

Lark. 

Hoopoe, 

Swift. 

Pegion. 

Magpie, 


Bubbul, 

Jliuivit. 
Flycatcher. 
Himiilayan whistl¬ 
ing tlirush, 
Fincher, 

Wood-pecker. 

King fisher. 
Cuckoo. 

Parrot. 

Dove. 

Hill mainah. 

The majority of these little crcatutes are to be 
found between the altitudes of 4,000 and 6,000 feet. 
They make our forests echo with their sweet multifari¬ 
ous notes which impart much delight. Some of them 
are delicate songsters, among them fincher, warbler 
and wa^ tail are the most melodious, but they abide 
here omy for two summer months ; after that, eitlier 
they become mute or shift to other drier places. 

The cuckoo, dove, and some other birds are 
remarkable for the volume of their sounds. The 
Himalayan whistliug bird sings a very beautiful 
whistling song, which is begun very early in tlie 
morning and is very pleasing to the ear. 

Let us say something of their plumage. If you 
examine every species attentively it Will be seen 
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th&t they vie with eAch other in contributinij to 
the visible sublimity of Kature. For metauce, the 
parsdiae why dab has a pale brown plums^ with dnrk 
streaks, the crown of the head bein^ black with a few 
hr^d Streaks of a light colour, the cock has n tail 
twice the length of his whole body which droops in 
a graceful curve and gives him a very distiugtiished 
appearance. It is amusing to see him, wl»en on the 
ground he stretches hia big tail to keep it out of the 
dirt. Another illustratlo)] is the wood-pecker, which 
bos fentiicrs of gorgeous colours, the back lieing of 
ft golden hue, while the face, neck, and under parts 
arc marked with black and white, and a flaming 
scarlet crest adorns the back of the head. The liis^ 
but not the least are tlie two other denizens of 
Himalayan forests, tir., peacock and mooual. Both 
siir|>ass all the other birds in tlieir gorgeous plumage ; 
as regards their habitation they are quite the reverse 
of each other; the former does not range above 1,500 
feet, whereas the latter would not thrive below 
7,000 feet. For, “ the great pride the^acock takes 
in displaying its gorgeous plumage,*' The bird, it is 
stated, WAS taken by AIe?!nnder tlie Great from India 
to Greeie, where it wag exhibited at the beginning of 
each month to the men and women of Athens who were 
lovers of Hie Ijeautiful. Had the moonal, the ornament 
of Tung Natii, Pan-ali, Kawari and Ramini forests^ 
been brought to the notice of Alexander, what wonder 
this magnificent golden pheasant would have similar¬ 
ly attracted tlie attention of the Athenians I 

There are a number of other homely birds In 
Garhwal, the principal of them being eagle, vulture, 
crow, hawk, wood-cock, and pegion ; among phea¬ 
sants, clUkor, titar, fowl, and quail, etc,, are plentiful. 
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On the whole they are useful creatures; most 
of them cause uo barm to us but render good service 
to our corps by destroying insects which would 
otherwise prove injurious to the harvest. SoiuCi^ as 
house spiuTOu'S^ larks, parrots and fmchers, assem¬ 
ble in very large Hocks and destroy the sprouting 
corns of kangnit chhuh sdv:dn aud jowor, etc. 

Garhwal is anything but rich in mineral products. 

Some dme ago a few mines of 
® copper were worked at Pokitri 

in Nagpur and Dobri and Dhanpur iti Dlianpur. They 
have, how-ever, now been abandoned. In Nagpur 
there are several places where iron ore is to be found, 
hut the iron industry in the district is still in its 
infancy. Formerly, tlie local mines used to meet 
the mineral requirements of the district, but copper 
and iron are now mainly imported from the plains. 

Auriferous sauds are found on the banks of the 
AJaknanda and MaudaMul, a fact which might account 
for the belief ou the part of the ancient Ary ans that 
Mount Meru, the mythological source of the Ganges, 
must have been made of gold. That this Shastric 
hyperbole might have a grain of trutli in it, who can 
say? And no one would perhaps wonder if the 
efforts of modern explorers and geologists were crown¬ 
ed with success in their exploitations for gold and 
other precious atones in this holy and celestial land. 

or iron alum, the well-known Ayurvedic 
meflicine, abounds on the rocks of the higher regions 
in Upper GarhwaL Sulphur and mercury are to be 
met with at Kedar Nath ^lountoius, while mica or 
cArak ia also obtainable tn the DudatoU range. 
Limestone is to be had everywhere. 


CHAPTER V. 


PEOPLE, CASTE, RELIGTOK, AXD CUSTOMS. 


The present popnlation of the country coneista 
f Hmdna Christinns Ma- 
homedans, Chmesc and the 
Tibetans. Men of other nationalities also live in the 
country in pursuit of trade or otiier occnjiations. In 
describing the ethnoiogy of this land, only the people 
called the ‘ Garhwalia' come within the soopn of 
onr subject. 

With regard to the period when, and the type 
or race of men. by whom, this country was first in¬ 
habited, two main theories have been advanced. Tho 
first iilendfies itself with the popular Hindu belief, 
based either on the litoml interpretation of the scrip- 
^res or on natural theology, which regards the 
inhiibi^nta of this country as Aryans of tneir most 
primitive stage. The Skanda Purana and others 
adduce dear evidence in support of this view. It is 
ftssc^d by these imranaa that even Brahma himself 
meditated at Deva pravag before ereating the cos- 
rnogony of the world. The second one is the proved 
and accepted view of mfxJero antiquarians. According 
to them the Aryans came to inhabit this country by 
immigration. The scriptural view is complex, and no 
tangible evidence beintf obtainable in its favour we 
shall leave it aside and deal only with the second view 
mi^ntioxied above. 
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According to the modem historians the popular 
tion of India were divided into two classes, tv'c., the 
Aryans and the aborigines, and this division amongst 
the people still obtains in Garhwfll. The settling in 
the place by the Aryans undoubtedly took place by 
immigration. Nothing is known regarding the 
occupation of this country by primitive people, but 
we may presume aafely tlmt at least some por* 
tions of tliis country were not unknown to a cer¬ 
tain tj'pe of aboriginal ancient Indians before the 
Aryans came here. We may further presume that the 
greater pordon of this land was impenetrable on 
account of its thick forests, and chains of mountains 
infested with wild animals. These very obstacles 
must have ted those wild people to take refuge in 
this land, when pressed hard by the Aryans and 
driven out from the rich and fertile river basins of 
the Punjab. Those primitive people loved to reside 
in the jungles near brooks and rivulets, w'hcrc they 
could procure edible roots and fruits of plants and 
trees and fiesh of wild animals. Where they could 
procure water from mnning streams or pools without 
undergoing the trouble of digging wells and drawing 
water from them. This custom of dipping into 
some pool or stream for drinking water is still pre* 
valeut among the people of low class in GorhwaL 
These alK>rigi]ie5 bad no means of encountering their 
enemies and as such they bad to resort to the caves 
of the mountains and to the thickness of the forests. 

By the time the Aryans spread all over the 
Punjab, which must have taken several centuries, 
numerous tribes of the aborigines in laiger or smaller 
groups must hare migrated to this country, some i^f 


Trhoin were a little civilised, while the othere were 
quite wild and savage. They had firmly eetublished 
tlirir fiHiting in this country, and some of them had 
grown &] powerfnl that when subsequently the 
Aryans migrated to this part of the country fierce 
fights toolc pliice between the^ parties- Kolasur, 
fiaiifli^ur and Mahlshasur and others are narrated in 
tlte Hkanda Purana and X^vi Bhagvnt to have been 
the prominent leaders of them. When the Aryans 
had occupied suitable tracts in the southern jjortion 
of this country which was sparsely vegetated, these 
aborigines offered least resistance to the- hardy Aryan 
invaders, except at Srinagar where Kolasur, a leader 
of the Kola, opposed the Aryans with great vigonr 
(Kedar Khan an, page 9S2)« However, the obori^nes 
must have been compelled to betake thetnselvea^to 
the northern portion of Garhwal, where (he thick 
forests and jungles, tbo high hills, and the deep caves 
and ravines afforded them shelter, 

It seems probable that the Aryans took cen¬ 
turies in spreading over this land; and in the mean* 
time the aborigines made strongholds of many plji-i-ea 
in Nagpur, Dasolt and Painkhanda. Tlie many 
fores built on tiie top of (he hilU were most probably 
the outcome of these primitive peoplc^s labour. 

From the Puranas it appears that in (he Kpie 
perhfd tJiese Ai-urai had Diimeroua encounters with 
the Aryans. According to traditions Batiasur rnsid* 
enj ill Bam-U (Kaliphnt), Worcha Naga in I'rgi-in 
(Painkhanda), Bnsiiki nnd Kiisltfcnr Nogiui in Nng- 
pur, and T-kshnk Nag® Dasoli. Enumerate>u of 
mativ others will lungthtn our subject. W e^ shall, 
therefore, remain content only with the narration of 
the combat of Baliasur with Sri Kriihna, a awry 
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^bicft wotifJ po to show that the ArTnuP raarricd tirt 
liaugfljters of the Bbonj{mes. Krishnu^s granHson Ani- 
rHtJdtift fell ill love wiih Uaha, rhe daughter of Ram, 
■n’lio Faw Ariiruddha in a dream anti became enamoured 
of him. She related this to her female confidante, 
Chitfalekha, who devised the empbymeDtof a fiortrait* 
painter to take the portrait of all the young |)rincca in 
the neighbourhood. On seeing the portrait of Anirnd- 
dha Usha at once recognised hina. Chitraleka then 
dandestinefy took the yonUi to Uaha's room at night. 
After a time he was detected and reported to Bamu 
A furloiia fight ensued Iwtween Buna and him, but 

lie (AnlrL^ciriba^ provetl Cuna having tnil- 

k 1 in fti$ uCcempE; tn subdue him witli arms contrived 
ni-s cajimre by meana of his magicii] pE>vv^era, Anifud- 
dhft was fnavd from his captivHy by Srt Krishna 

utterly defeated and humbled Bana. AnJruddhti's 
and Uaha I? images fire still worshipped in Ukhimath. 
In Jiiot it ia ataxrd time the place derivea its name 
from Usha or Ukha* Similorlyj in various other 
places in Upper Garhwal such commits between ihe 
Aryan a and the aborigines no doubt did take place. 

After the great Kuru-Pnnchala wsr, scarcely 
any niention of the AfiUras are to be found. We 
presume, that the more civilis^ed of them got mixed 
up with the Aryans. For instance the Nags, Dravid- 
ians and K'ds were classed a« Khasyasi while 
odiers were admitted as >udras to carry tin menral 
occnpatioiiSi and to serve th^ m as si-rfs or boriilsnien- 
Even to the |>rc&ent day, we fintl that abtmtone-third 
oE the wdirdfi pO|Hjlaticm uf Garhwfll is constituteti of 
thin eUst oi iJibahitanu and they are so uteful that 
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most of thfi n^c^saary menial work h carried out by 
them. They are classed according to their avoca* 
tion?, blacks in it bj carps nteCt tniiistte I, wcaTcr^ 

Eboe-maker^ etc^ 

The cti^toms and manners of these low ckpa 
Khasyaa diSered m every reapect, til! recentlyj from 
those of the Aryan#, But now they are grAdiuiIly 
enbuilMing to the galling yoke of the Brahmmical 
bondage. Es:cepting primitive D^viJlan^j Le-, 
Dorns, who still represent the manners and cua- 
toms of an age prior to all records, if we com¬ 
pare them with the ancient tribes inhabiting tlie 
forests of the Vindhya Motmtains, the Kilgiri Mills 
and the Sonthal Pargnnas, we find tliem altogether 
chaijgcd owing to their coltjnising wdrh the Aryans 
in the villages, though in abodes qnita aprt From 
them. They are hereditarily unclean ; ilkcir touch is 
a defilement; their very shadoiv costs pillutiou over the 

object on which it falls, and their foot dare not treiid 
’tipon the earth of a Hhidu^s house* 

It seems probable that ^^ivn had been the deity 
of the ancient aborigine^ nf the country. Many of 
the civilised ARuros, like Rivanoi fNrfnrmcd rigid 
austerities at Tang Nath and offered costly sacrifices 
to propitiate Siva to bestow u[xin them power auil 
w'ealth, so that they mibrht be able to conqm^r auil 
balile the Aryans. The Puranas prove our as.<ertion. 
Further, it is essential to note in this connection that 
the word ^Sivaman’" (now used in a corrupted form), 
which i:i the meeting salutation even at the present 
day among all classes of men in this country, is utter* 
ed by the Doms in a |iecoliar style, i-r., “Thakiir 
Siviman ” m -aniug Sirt recognise Siva/' It h, 
dLcreforSi apparent that the w ord Siv* is an aboriginal 
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«ne xtid originated from this I&nd, the ** Abode of 
Sivs«" It is nddreased id a potentiid way hj these 
Aborigines entreating the Aryang to adopt or recog¬ 
nise their god. When most of the people must have 
submitted to the political yoke of the Arysris, the 
Brahmins and other Aryans appear to bare adopted, 
as a matter of courtesy or civility, the word “Siva" 
for the Vedic Riidra. 

As to the tribes or the types of aborigines inha¬ 
biting this country during the iSpic period, the 
Pnranas show that they were mostk Kols and tlio 
KiratHH (Kedar Khand, Chap. 206, verses 2 and 3). 
The Mahabharuta, in addition to the above-named 
tribes mentions the Tangana tribe also as inhabiting 
this country. W^e do not find mention of the Dravid- 
ians anywhere who, most probably being more civilis¬ 
ed and powerful than their brethren, were designated 
as Asiims, Kinnam!; and Gandhiirvas. There is a 
hymn in the Rig Veda in which the name “ Dasju’* 
has been given, to the non* Aryan tribes, but later on 
they were given some di^iinetive names. In the 
HttEalayHs they were called Tuk'*as, ikinnaras, and 
Gniidharvas. (D. N- Paul). The Dnivijians were the 
worshippers of the Shesh Natrand we have stil] a rem¬ 
nant ot these Pravidians mixed with the Aryan blood 
in this country in the Naga Brahmins, Khasja^, etc. 

W e agairi advert to the Aryan immigrati on into 
this country. The two great Hitidu epic poems throw 
some light on the eubject. From them we know that 
the men of the soliir dynasty had been adventurous 
enough to explore the northern Gangetic valley, but 
at last the task r^ucceasrully fell to the lot of Raia 
BliMgirath, an ancestor of Baui Chandra, who 
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throagMj explored the Gangetic valley tip to its very 
scarce, aad liotl been the first roan to cominaiiicate to 
the other AryaiiS a detailed aecouut of the people and 
geography of this land. Although at the present 
day fihagirath's discovery of the Ganges is considered 
nothing hut a myth, we do not understand why it 
should be a fiction when we find hU name and tTadi^ 
tic ns prevalent all over India for the last 5,000 years 
and when a mention of him is made in all the sacred 
books of the Hindus. So taking Bhagirath*s dia- 
oovery of the Ganges to be a fact, we can discern the 
probable date of his arriving at this country. Accord¬ 
ing to the pedigree traced in Yalmiki's Bamayann, 
Bhagirath preceded Rama by fifteen generations. 
Taking 25 years to be the average period of the 
reign of each of them, Bhagirath ruled 400 years be¬ 
fore Rama. Now aocording to the latest researches 
Sree Rama Chandra flourished in 3500 B. C. (which 
is the end of the Vedlc period). Thus we infer that 
this country was explored by the Aryans as early as 
3000 B. C. Our readers w'Ui further bear in mind that 
the Rig Veda, which is the earliest memoir of that 
race, discloses a reference in regard to them in its 
earliest hymns showing their place of babitatioii 
between the north of the Ehyber Pass and the 
banks of the Jumna and the Granges. From this 
we conclude that the Aryans in a body had not en¬ 
tered this country till the end of the Rig Vcdic period. 
Only small parties, in pursuit of spiritual meditation, 
had been frequenting the place ever since its explora¬ 
tion- The actual rush of the Aryans to this country 
seems to have taken pla«3 in the lieginning of the 
Brahminical period, lor most of the “Brohnmns” 
were composed by their authors b this land (tkcdar 
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Khand). Our inference, therefore, leads ns to this 
period as betn^ the time when the Aryans settled in 
this fertile ana healthy conntry. 

During the epic period modem Garhwal forined 
the principal portion of the Kortliern Panehaladoi^ha 
ns will be eviflent from Mnliabhamta, Sava Parva, Sec. 
84. There it is related that King Drupada, the King 
of the Panchalas, di\ddeii his kingdom (for reasons 
which we need not mention here) into two pnrtSi 
nortiiern and sonthern. The former comprised the 
tract of land beyond the Ganges, while the latter 
lay between the Ganges and tiie Jamnn. The 
Northt'rn Panehnla was ceded bo Dronaeharj’ja, tlie 
iUuBtrioQs preceptor of the Kurus and the Pandavas. 
Its capital was Ahiclihatra and its territory extended 
dow n to tlie Cham bal, T he victorious Dmna natu rally 
must have selected for him the more populous and 
flourishing portion of the Pmiclmla Kingdom, and 
from this time onwani, the Korthern Panchalu came 
nnder the sway of tlie Kurus. We further know 
that Pandinln at tliis period was a most proe|»croa 3 
kingtlom. It possessed many a spacious town with 
gilded spires and ahtning domes. It I)ad many on 
ally and powerful vassal potentates, Panchala sup¬ 
plied seven Akahauliinis of u'arriors in the Kuril- 
kshetm war. These warriors were mostly Prahmins 
and Kshatriyaa. This is an important piece of evidence 
proving that Garinval and Knmaun at tluit lieriod were 
well populated and a flourishing countries. It w aa 
thrt»iigeti with Aryan peoples of Jiigb castes and cnltu ra 
aide by sale with the stagnant non-Aryans of various 
denoiniriations, r. y,, Kiratas, Chinas and others, Pan- 
pbala hud been di vuled long before the Kuruksbetra war 
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and tbe north«rii portion annexed to the Kurn King¬ 
dom, for Bhagdatta, a minor ruJer cncler Dhntarash- 
tra, tlie Kuril King, led a huge army cousisdag mostly 
of Kiratas and Cliinaa under his oommand for the 
support of the Kurua in the great war ^Udyoga 
Par™, Chap. 19). 


Besides the ftboTe-mentioned non*Aryan, clans, 
we find mention of another clan in the list of Pandava 
Tirthayatra. Narad Muni and Dhaumya desctiDcd 
these people in Van Parva, Mahabbarata, onward 
from Chap. 80, as Tanganas. This trilw, along with 
the Paritanganas, appeare to have inhabited tho 
northern slope of the Himalayas. We cannot exact¬ 
ly say whether they were aborigines or they belong- 
c^il to the Aryan stock. A long list of the 
tribes living m the north is given in Chap. 9 ot ttie 
Bhishma Parva ; some of them, the lavanas, 
Hunas, China? and tlie Yammun^ appear to have 
been living in North Panchala, i.e., Garhwal. 

It has been shown before that the Panchalas and 
the Kurus, both Aryan tribc^ ruled over this laud 
It is, therefore, only natural to think that their 
successive generationa must have slight, up to the 
present day, an enduring home m Garbwal. ima 
assertion is supported by the fact that som® of the 
hiffh classes of Hindus in this country suppose tbem- 
scFves to be the lineal descendants of the Kuru-ran- 
chala Aryans of yore. The commeroorable pnealogy 
of Pandavas and Kurus is preseryed up to the present 
day and the performanw of Pandaya leela (the event 
of the Kuru-PanebaU war), which took place about 
1400 B. C., is played in comraemorataon thereot. 
The five Pandavaiare up to tbia day held In the same 
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IS, iladhydeabis, etc,, along will the setUed 
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and fhe primlTives. And in a coijntry thus popialated 
by diverse sections of the Aryans liniliiig from differ- 
ent parts of India and environed by a combination 
of drcuinstances fitich as isoUtion and want of free 
intercourse with the Aryans of the pJains, it was ooJy 
uatnral that seprirasc lanji^iage, social custom a and 
religion, based on divergent ^Sews diould automatk- 
nliy develop. However, we shall deal with this point 
ill its proper place* 

Some of the prlncipil ancient aboriginal tribes 
have altogether brctime extinct, KJrataa, Tanga- 
naf? and the A sums* They formed at one time the ' 
bulk of the population* They are no more traceable 
now. The inlntbiPtnU oceuppng Jawnsar at the 
present d?iy and t!ie Bhoteaa living in the extrptne 
north of (Sarhwal may be the representatives of 
YammuiLQiS and ilunas« reipecti vely, of the Epic period* 

Thus we Ree that the present inhabitants of 
Garbwal are the remnants of a variety of the Arj'an 
Btoek and primitive people, whom we shall now 
examine philologicnlly and pliysklogicaUy, They 
may be divided into two main classes, Fk*t the 

** Bashisht*’ or superior; but this word most probabljp 
on account of its not ^ing properly pronounoed by 
ru'Jtic^i hm been corrupted to **Bith” and ttu5 corrupt¬ 
ed form is used now. This class comprises of course 
tbe people of the three higher castes, (b) “Dorn"* 
means a low-caste man, (Sudm)* 

Viewing the inhahiUints pbjsiologicafly a goo4 
deal of diff'Teuoe ia diac?ernibfe in people of high, 
middle and low eSasse^®, Sir H, H. Risley in the 
CtiOBua Report of India for 1901 has shown tliat a 
large part of the United Provineea is iuhabltiid 
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by Aryo-T)ravi«iiftii people having a mixtara of 
ArTaa and Dravidinn blood in their veins. Gnrh- 
"Wnl most probably is included in atid we endorse 
Sir Ilerl>ert Kisley’s statement on tlie authority of two 
le^'Giids of the Mrihabbamta aa evidence of tlifiethno- 
lo»y of tjte Gftrhwal people, that they nre mostly 
Aryo-Dravidian. The legends are, (ti) the marriage 
of Uaha and Animdtlha cited elsewhere ; the 
dialogue whieh took place between Nahusha and 
TudhLatbinv, in which the latter in reply to a ques¬ 
tion put by the former Bays that there is a great 
interinijcture of races going on. 

Some people such as Pabilaa, and Boras living in 
the lower country, and a great portion of K.hasyas in 
Dascili, l^ainkhanda, Badhan and otlier pmganas, 
are living examples of tlie Aryo-Dravidian race on 
account of their characteristic features. They dis¬ 
tinctly indicate traces of mixed blood. Tliey are 
darker, sturdier and rougher people ; their language 
has not the least elegance ; and their social customs 
show great laxity in every respect. Butthehigherclsss 
of people appear to have been very particnlar and con- 
iervative in keeping their blood as pure as possible. 

History points out, that the derivation of the 
word, caste primarily originated 
in the sense of distinction of 
raoe indicated by the difference of colour. The Aryan 
immigrants from the l4^ortb were fair, while the prim¬ 
itive people of India wore black and thus the ethnic 
esate seems to have been established at the close of 
the Bigvcdic periods 

At the same time the Aryans who couM treasure 
up the hymns of the Veda in memory and officiated 
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AS pmstS) came to tlcTelop Hmoag them a gradual 
differentiatioa of two dilTerentc&stcs—Itnibrnana and 
Riijnnja. However, during the Btgveiitc period 
Professor AVelier.eays ; “ there are no castes as yet, 
the people arc still one united whole, and bear hot 
one name that of Visas.” (Ind. Lit, P ^8.) 

But during the Bralimanical |«riO{! laste sys¬ 
tem established itself with a full sway innl the word 
“ riiste ’* became Identical with *' gotm ” which meant 
lineage. Each goira was made up of sc vend lam it tea 
(ktiln) and the members of a family were tho 
individual umts. 

There were twenty-four Rishis who were the 
progenitors of yotrn, to which the Tnrioii3 classes of 
the upper three enstes belong. The Sanscrit equi- 
vnlcnt for a community is "jn/i.” Each dan or 
family was guided by its own ‘*jati dhariTia*' or ita 
code of social laws, and each had to preserve the 
dnti intact from alieuinduenoesnud to keep the Aryan 
blood ns pure as possible by restricting marriage and 
partaking of food to one's own community. The 
descendants of different gfitras, however, enjoyed the 
privileM of intermarriage and free sodal intercourse, 
only of the community to which they belonged. 

On these prindples the Hindus were divided Into 
four castes, namely, Brahmanat Ksbatriya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra. To each caste was assigned its own 
epedal sphere of activity by the Hindu Sbastras 
attJ any transgression therefrom constituted sacrllego 
leading to consequent loss of caste. As everywiiere 
else in India, the Hindu population of Gnrhwal also 
consists of tiese four castes. And other influences 
have givea rise to numcrouB lub-castes. 


We may first of all deal with the Brahraanan- Ad 
immigration of Brahmanns from Goufi Maharastrai 
Dravira, Kanyakiihja, and other countries into Gnrli- 
wal t'jok place either during or after the Bralimnnical 
ftge and continued till the isaukarite j>eriod or even 
after. 

In Garhwal, B rah m anas have tiiro prtndpal 
orders, viz.^ Snirola and Gangari. Tlieso divisions 
evidently sprang up from the time when Raja Kanat- 
pal established his capital at Chandpur in upi’cr 
Garhwnl. The local tradition represents tlic original 
constitution of the two main gronps thus r—the 
Brahraiinas of village Nouti came with the Raja 
as puTolutas and cooks to the royal honsebnlth Tlteae 
circiimStances rendered them to he honoured with a 
dLStineiive appellation of Sairola. The Brahmanns of 
Gairoli, Thapli and Ratnra, which were sitnated in 
close projtimity to the capital at Chandpnr, and who 
also arc said to have come npasconrtiers with the Baja 
Biihsequently identified themscives with the 
In course of time, either owing to demand of service, 
or matrimonial alliance, the four parent villages add¬ 
ed more Bmhmiinas into the fold of the Sairota group 
and thus a distinct community, quite separate trom 
other Brahmanas, sprang up. Though tiumencnliy 
itifcrior to the other ^oups, the influence they 
poss-'ssed in the royal huusehold was very great a^nd 
they monopolised many offices in the adniinistrative 
branch of the State, especially when the capLt d was at 
Chandpnr. 

There however, nothing to shew that the 
Sairolas as yet established an exclusive superiority 
of Caste over the Gatiitari gfoup. Later on about 
IdOO A,D. lUja Ajaipal, the founder of the t.apita< at 
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Srinasrarj f^njoinerl his stnndin^ army^ of whatcTTer 
caste and crec^il its com^KJsitioii miijht b&y to titkc- 
food only *f it bad J>een prepared by a Snirola 
Hmhmiiraa and the wbole colony of Oarhiiral subnut¬ 
ted to the royal wilL This opportunity ^ve the 
Sairolas api-rmanent caste superiority which they 
h»ve not lost since. 

The attention of this class of Brahmanns, 
nil but engrossed in temporal objects, pr'rsistence 
in which, time han not been able to slacken. The 
Btib-cnstea of ihie community have been shown 
on page ftS- 

Now we oome \o the Gangjiii group of Bmhmanag. 
Strictly spealdug, Gangari means. “ inhabitant of 
A low “lying Warmer valley” and originally this epithet 
might have been an apt onci for^ most of the inllagea 
of the Sairolas were then situated in the higher locality 
of Chandpur, but at the present day when they are 
Scattered all over the district the term seems to be a 
misnomer, Tliis gronp compiises the hulk of the 
Brabmanas of Garli wal. Some of its clana Lave, from 
a remote perioth detached from its main body find 
formed a circle of their own under the style of 
Nirela ** which means joined, llralimanas of thia 
sub-group are u >siiy Fprinkled all over Pargnnah 
Nagpur I they restrict wedlock and cflting to their 
own clatter. A list of the snb^castes of this lul^ 
division is appended on page. 87 . 

Mingled With both of these groups arc masses of 
various clans of Brnhmnnas from the plain? and other 
bills denomb fited by the names of the villages they 
occupied^ for instanoe, Naithanis from Natthana, 
Bughauasfrocu Bughaul. Among the Gaugaris^ four 
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eoTnmiitiittfs, tws. i BughnniWj Dobhulsj ITriiftlflf (vnd 
Dimj»'Villa enjoyed various privileges during tlie 
rasiiiTie of tLe Gnrhvvnl liajas, when their catiital was 
nt^Sriiittgiir. it is said that from the nature end 
importance of their ofliciai functiijQS they occupied 
better soetnl rank. 

Til® Bughanns, Kimothisj and the Maikotas have 
also been rauvirkable fortheirpretensiema of the kaowl- 
edf-e of all the brunches of Brahmanical lore. The 
liriihinana-H in Garh'val evince a taste for astrology, 
although at the present day tho majority? of Brah- 
manas in Garhwal have abandoned the researches of 
religions knowledge, and are mostly inclined toivards 
agriculture and service. However, comiairtid with 
other parts of India, flarhwal can slill boast 
of a very iai^ number of Sasbtria. Jotvshia,, 
Tantric, Mantra and Yantra practitioners. Very few 
Hrahnianaa have lieeti observed to devote a greater 
portion of their time in a laborious routine of 
religious observances. 

Turning one’s thought to bi’S^gone ages, what a 
picture Garhwnt presents to the mind s eye, that at 
out; time It ranked as the first seat r.f \edie learning- 
From distant countries students have flock' d and 
stooped their heads to tho country for iia being a 
seat of Vedic and Philosophical learning, hut to-day 
tliere is scarcely found a Hralinfianaor ksluvtriya who 
even keeps a i>-py of the ’i'edas or Pliilasophy in his 
house. The highest form of the literature of a 
FSrahmana will be that of Pu«.mis Tantaras and later 
literature. 
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W© may now slcetcH briefly the Kshatriyn?, the 
warrior caste. Modern historians point out that 
these people have been merged into the literarv and 
mercantile classed of people from the period the >tanrya 
dynasty had been in power in India and that otity 
the Hajjiut branch of it remains pure. To know 
these Bnjputs, we cite an extract from Mr. Dutt's 
Ancient Civillrjition in India.” That the Rajputs 
were scarcely reckoned among the Aryan Hindus be¬ 
fore the eighth century A. D., wc find no mention of 
their names in the literature of the country, or in tlio 
records of^ tlie foreign travellers, and no trace of 
their jirevioua culture. Conjectures have beeu made 
os to their origin. Doctor H, H. Wilson has hehl 
that they were the descendants of the Sakos and 
other invaders who swarmed into India for centuries 
before the time of Vikramaditya and that they were 
defeated hv tliat king ; hut nevertheless they spread 
and settled down in India, especially in eastern 
and western India. Dark hints nre thrown out in 
the Piiratias to indicato that the Bajpnte were new¬ 
comers, thus the primitive Parihara, Pr.nnani, Cha- 
lukyo, and Chouhan races are fabled to have sprung 
from four warriors conjured into existence by the 
Sage Vasiata from a sacrifiolal fire he had kindle*! 
on Mount Abu and tliirty six Ikajput trilies are said 
to have been derived from these four primitive races.” 
Such la the history of the Rajputs who form the bulk 
of tiie KsUtttriya population in GarhWill. The Kshatriya 
in this country is like a huge banvan tree 
stretching its wide-spreading hranehea over hundreds 
of castes and flub-castes and covering with its in* 
ntuQcrablc Icaii'cs the high os well us low classes of 
Rajputs. 


GarhTVal is situated in an out of the ^ray corner 
of the Indian continent, in a locality not much 
suited to the production of plenty of food-stufl^, which 
forms one of the most imp.irtant factors in the hisborv 
of the huTTwn race ; for scarcity of food is the chief 
inouve of the migration of peoples to a fertifa 
loMhty ; but notwithstanding of such a drawhack:, 
it has been a centre of gravity, attracting towards it 
peoples of all creed and caste belonging to a wider 
area of Indian population. At a glance into the anb- 
castes of iJrnhmanas, the reader will see that they repre- 
India and the same is the case with 
the Eshtttriyas. The Hindu community from time 
to time had undergone a peculir intermixture of 
different castes, identically differing much from 
any orher tribe or race of antiquity; each imrre. 
dient naturally exalts its superiority over others and 
these fictions seem to have contributed largely to 
the development of an infinity of local castes. More¬ 
over, from the beginning of the Christian Era and 
until about I-JOO A, D., Garhwal seems to have been 
split up into a large number of small sub-divisions ; nu¬ 
merous groups of a few villages had petty chiefs of their 
own, who owed allegiance to Putti chiefs and the latter 
were subject to Purgenah chiefs or Thakur, Each 
holder of such an sMney styled himself after the name 
of his village or holdiog, and thus with the clionge of 
time their caste also changed and others followed their 
example. Even after the establishment of the Kanak- 
pal dynas^ in Garhwal, thia process of division of 
castes continued unabated. The Raj-oflirials, at the 
Mme time tried to the best of their abili^ to convert their 
j ob into a caate. B h andari , * Negi,f Chowdri J and 

* taewftfd. t iPtniitatH. ■ t rt ' 





do 


KnTnlri are notable eximii>les of the forinatton of ft 
caste in the muniier described above. The KftEmkpsil 
dyiiiLstyoii the other handfollowed a qn ice conciliatory 
policy not to in'erf^ re with sucli inatteriSj its cfdef 
aim being to consolidate the kingdom by divesting 
petty chiefs of their powers, 

Moreo vefj during the period which we are spealdiig 
ofj the country was mostly populated by a tribe called 
Khasyas. An old legend liUo relates Kedare Rims 
Mandle*^ which Garlnvalis acomitry of Kbas- 

yas* The Ratyuris weretJieir ruling family and to 
know them the reader is referred to Mr* Oakley*s 
Holy Himalaya “ KHtyuris w*ere for many 
centuries, mler^s of GarliwaL Their earlier caipital, he 
fiaysi was at Joslnmtith/' Mostof the petty chiefs ]>ro 
bably l>eloo;ged totliis iribc. Thetitleof liawatijigrjifies 
an ofiicial or snrdar. Some of tliem cIdItii tlieir origin ^ 
from Ratyuri family. From the list on pages 95,9G, 
ami 98 j the reader will see that Rawatis the dominant 
caste of Garhwai and is frwly sprinkleci all over the 
country, still holding villages as kisifednri and some 
of thein forming matrimonial alliaaees with the 
higher castes. Tlie next prevailing caste in Garhwai 
is the more correct word being Bashist,^* f.r.,* 
good. Their real origin can notbe tracedi except that 
of the Parihar liist, who daim to have imnugmted 
from Rumaun. There areBists in State GarhwaJ^ 
who po^se^s still a good deal of authority over 
the Bawain community. Their physical and social 
aspects indicate their origin from some other dynasty 
like the Katyurig. I he Bartwals and the Aswalft, 
arc said to have come with Raja Ranakpat as hia 
courtieri. The former claim to be Pramars of Italwa 


Dccain and tbe latter Choni-kanji of Dellil Roth clantf^ 
even at tbe present day, are tieUl high in the ^uindard 
of aocia[ staDdlng^ The Kunwar^ of Chandpur, the 
Jhiitkiraos and the RoivtcUs of Xagpur and State 
Garhwal liavenow become standing castes ; although 
those epithets merely denote that they were nothing 
else than some relations of the royal fa mi lie ji. 
It cannot be a aid for ces^ln, whether tlicy were 
detached from tati^uri dynasty or have some other 
eource of their origin. The Malna^s iEnshnis, Jagyes 
and the Meora style themselves as “-Negi^and all 
trace their origin to Naga Vamh. The Early Aryans 
were in no sense serpent worshipi>er&. But we have 
elsewhere stated that there waa a primitive roee in 
India called Nagaa who once found aocese to the 
HimatayiiSj though that tri1>e ia now extinct. There 
are, however^ other tribes called the Xajras in Naga 
Hills in Assam, who exliibit the typical features of 
the aborigines and who it is said do not patronise 
serpent worship. But the Garhwal Nag ^ ansliis are 
said to do so^ “ Professor SL Wilson describes that 
the Nagas sprang from Kadru, wife of Kasyaja, and 
some of the females among them (Nag Kanyas) are 
even said to have married human heroes ; in this wavt 
TJlupi became the wife of Aijutm, and curiously 
oDOiigh, a tribe of the Rajputa, atill now existing^ 
claims descent from the Nagos/* It then shows Hiat 
these Nag Vanshis have grown out of the Rajput 
atock and their features and complexion also mdicabe 
them to be of Aryan origin. 

There is another clan of the Rajputs found iit 
Dasoli Garliwal who call themselves Chandra Vanstu 
and asiTibe their immigration from Doth Mr. Oaldej 
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tellii ti 5 tiiftt Raja Som Chand (Chantlra vans) came 
up to Kqmauti from Jfiusi, near Allahabad, and 
eettled in Charapawat, which waa a State subordinate 
to Doti. The Farawans posaiWy might have Ijeen 
courtiera to Som Chand, hut for some reason or other 
got detached from him and made their residence in 
Garhwal. 

^ow We revert to the fthasyas, who have been 
prominent figures in the scenes of the caste drama of 
GarhwiU. The census records of 1878 A. D. shew 
53,000, of IChasyos in this district, this reference 
tributes nothing their establislilng a link with the 
Rsnatriyas. But within the short period of 38 years, 
passed since then, they hove elevated themselves to 
the par of the other Kajputi§ by firm bearing towards 
the present day one shrinks 
tjJ address any member of their comratinlty by 
Jieir former enitJiet, and they now pass for Rajputs. 
The origin and the history of rhe Kliasyas is as 
obscure and in reread ng m that of the real Eajpats 
The great Ii^alator Jfann saya that the Khasvas 
were Rshatnyas before, but they gmdually sunk 
to the level of the SudraL 3 j through their omiaaion 
of performing several rites and for not oonsult- 
mg the Brahmanas, The Mahabharata Adiparva 

other hand describes their origin 
as follows :— ^ 

Once upon a time Viswamitra repaired to the 
emitt^e of Vasista Muni, who hod a ** cow of 
plenty (Kamdhenu) and the Rishi used to get instant¬ 
ly whateverhe mshed to have, on his asking the same 
ot her. Viavatnitra, his courtiers and troops were 
exceouingly gratified with the vaiious delicious foods 


they weti! sensed with which receiired from 
the aiiid cow. 

Vigwnmitra addressed Vaaista Mtini thus “ 0 
Great Mtinip you take my Kiii^dom^ and enjoy the 
same after glviu^ me your Nandini’' which was the 
name of the cow^ Tasi'^ta replied that the cow was 
reserved for the piirh and yafpia.^ anti 

BO lie could not give her unto ^ m* Vis warn itra got 
the cow loose, and made her run about by striking 
her witli a lash and was aboot to take her away, 
when she Isegan to shower retl hot pieces of eharcont 
from her tail, creating the Palihivas from her taih the 
Draviras and Sakas from bof udder. The Kanchia^ 
were horn from her dung^ the Sabaras, the i^urandras, 
Kiratast Yavanas, Sidgalas, llarbaras, Kha^, Chinas: 
and ^llechehas sprang up from her sides* Those 
Mkchchas-drove away Viswamitra and hia troops. 
This am aiding affair of epiritnal power is said to have 
later on made Viswatnltra abandon his Kaj and be- 
t4vke himself to the forest to become a brahma Kishi. 

In anotlier plaoe in the same Epic we find a 
difTerent legend of the origin of the illechchas, 
wdvich se^ms to be rather rational, th^it from 
Yadu were horn the Yadavas, from Tirvasu the 
\H\^anas, while the sons of Drihju were tiie liliojafl, 
and those of Ann were the Miechchas. However that 
lie, most of the Hindu conjectures have stiirted from 
solid bases, but the Mlcchcha legend does not bear 
much weight owing to the different sUitements made 
in the same Epic. Here we may observe that no 
other tribe in the liistory of Garhwal is more worthy 
of iavestigiition than thcKlmsyj^s. When and whence 
did they come to Garhwal Bimuiaya ? To know 


tin? we Again refer to Hr. Oakley’s “Holy Himalaya" 
who describes them thus:" 

“The Khasyaa of Kamaun can be identified with 
the Rhasas, a warlike trilje Of Aryan or Scythian 
blood, who seem to have been at one time widely' 
apread beyond tlie region of North-Western India 
and to have become bmken up by invasions and 
-conquests during tlie last two thousand years, go 
that, some of their descendants are now liusalmans 
in the far North-Wcat, while others have become 
Buddhists In Nepal or Assam, and the Kliasyas of 
Kumauu liiU’O forgotten their origin and adapted 
themselves to their Hindu neighbours and settlers, 
and they are now an ordinary Indian community, 
sufficiently orthodox for being recognised unuiis- 
takably as Hindus. It is interesting to know that 
the ruling chiefs in Kumaun for several generntions 
were called the Katyurls, and the people Khasas, 
while in the far*oS Kabul for a long period the 
name of Ratiira or Kator was given to the reigning 
family', ruling over an Imlian race named K.ho or 
Khosn. They are still the oldest inhabitant.^ of 
Chiirat atui other districts such as Kashgar, Kash¬ 
mir, Hindu Kush and the origin of Khasas is referred 
to the same source." 

The Khasvas of Kumaun and Garhwal have 
now nearly ascended to the topmost rung of tlie 
ladder of the Kshntriya.s after two thousand years 
or mote, by a very slow but steady progress. In 
this hard struggle they have be<»n guided by favour¬ 
able chances offered to them by the Hritish llaj and 
western education. Tlie majority of these people 
now have obtained the privilege of wearing the 
sacred thread from the Brahntanas who had expelled 
them fnnn tlie pale of the Kshatriyas. 
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It id ft hopeful eiftn of the ftge, tnd en indicatinn 
mf tho fftCt, thnt the Garhvralis have been Rtirred up bj 
* the i^estcrn education anti civilisation. Tunes change, 
and with the flights of time human nature begins to 
change also. At the present day hundreds of sub' 
divisions of caste have been swell^ up by the in- 
dusion of the Khasya<t, some of whose castes have 
been shown on page 100, 
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Ci«£« Dicidfltt 

al tkfl plaib*. 


L Bi-rtiial 

pjinwir or Pm^ 

RiaiiL 

S*id to fif»V3 tfojno frtm 
DbiruntigHr ■linig wUli 
Et jm KuaakpiJ. 

S. As««l 

Cbobaii 

Joined Enja Etnikpal 
froitu L^etlii* 

3. JbiDkwin 

Ctiokin 

Em1|fAti?d from Oajdn 

4. KooovKr 

PuJiiiw ^ . 
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n p^ltj vho 
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T- ^ADduri GttiAip 
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PitlVAT 

Cnmo fr&m Detbi j claim to 
be deja:!endi 2 d iwm lUja 

JaDfDcjLi|ai 

S 

Pwiinr 

Somo fmcfl their origin 
from Dharaua-'Bir wUil* 
oihcra fmoi KuwaD. 

9* Howtliiei 
lO, lUnt 

Tujwr 

--W 


H* tUagwu-A Eftot 

1 

Emigrateil from Kaminu 
and claim to b# thn dea- 
condaota of the Kaljmii 
rnjaa of Komauiti 











Li»t 9f (hi pnncipul contd, 


Priadpoi cMtes 

DLriiian 

i>r ih^ pUkLi. 

SltlMHU- 

33- GorL^ Eapt 

13+ Sitok Hftciti 

1 PaawftT 

- ■* 


14 hMoi 

Ohoh^LH j 

Ev^riAttd from Maed- 
pun. 

15. KiJa Bbftitdsit 

PaawAf 

1 

Claim to ba Fatiwar* of 
D^hi and to bAfO omi- 
gTAicd Br^t to Kill 
KuiQAua Aiid tbmco to 
GAEhmil n bcr« ih^y 
vd ns trounmo to iba 

taj«. 

1G+ Sajwu » 

SmjA VfljiBbi 

EmigniUd from JuIltiA- 
dbnf+ 

17, CbMolA Bkht 

Paawiuf ^ 

Catno fracn OojmLit. 

JS. PftijAT Eiibt 

19. Idiral 

20. R^ppU Biibt 

Fixibir «i. 

PArihai 

Tuir 

EinigrAti^d to Garbwal 
£rooi KimmiiD. 

IL Clioluii 

Cbobm 

'Em igrated from Main puci. 

23. Ueor Negi ^ 

Kng Vuiibi 

Claim to bate coma frooi 
Msvar. 

33. Jagii Negi 

Ifpg VBXLllli 

Claim to ItaTs came from 
Kaabmlr. 

34. MannfAl 


CUim to ba doflosuded 
from tbs IvAt^ud dj* 
oaatj of Eamaon. 









List of priricipai ^i^puts- —coutd. 


Ffincipfil c««tn 

Ciiio DiriAton 
of chs [tlaioA 

KfiMAAKi, 

£5. Uusai ITegE ,,, 

N*g V'wiibi 

Cnme from ihts PucjAb. 

liilcjiA Negf 

Nag Vati*W.„ 

Caido from Jnmmu. 

EbociQti l^egi 

/ 

SdiyA Vtluhl 

Fftltl to hnve Emij^niod 
from Nn^^rkot in tbo 
Pimjab. Tlif*!' clqim to 
bate bad povkfti^ifDn of ^ 
part ef tlio dialrjcc In 
AndEHf timtn itid b^noe 
thoEpiLhet Khi^nii 

1 p*rt 11 givEn lo thorn. 

PAoTrar 

29, Sipihee Nogi **. 

Ftiiinu' 

SttfyA Tazuhr 

Cfiim to hitTo comE 

Doccnn Aiid £j4]ffle from 
thq fuujab. 

30, fiqntfHl ^ 

Tmr 

i>q m 

EMigmttd from Delhi. 

31. Khali Gutiiiil 

Tutr 

CaoiQ from AgTA^ 

32. Ghordum 

P^var 

Slid to httTo oome from 
Ilelbi* 

33. BLoolnni BiiLt 

34. IrijaNfgi 

Do 

Tum 

Cams from CumAtliiK 

35. Pvndir „ „ 

38. Raiva of Bbilang 
3T, Kiiiiiitii BjitiE * 

33, UAhta 

Suiya Tutthi 

Taw 

Tmt 

From tha Fan jab. 

From Sabaraiipttr, 


f AT^e tbc egmct w<n^ ii 
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List of principal —contd. 


PiiDcip^l caatvi 

Caste DivisEOD 
ef the ptaiair 

Rekare. 

S8. Mijao 

Tutr 

Emigrated from Snkit^ 

40. D^Dgw^l TUoi 

Sorya Vanahil 

IP the Futijak 

Claim hire deedFEkied 

*1- Tnnl*ftrm 

CbauliAti 1 

from tlie Katijtiri 
diaijof £udyauu4 

43^ EliKrhob N^gi 

43. Ctinto]* Eajpat 


Emigrated frem €1iid« 

44. Entbftft 

Nag Vimihi 

tcLflgerh EnmAua. 

45. Kbutii ^ 

Recent setlltTfli i^Td to 

4G. Pjal TJiiiiar... 

Kaghu VanaLi 

hata cotpe fiuia thePun- 
jab. 

I^id to have ceEne froni 

47, Tajrhjid Thakar 
4S. MgvdmrliA 

Pnpwir 

Delhi 

Said to lure come Irom 

4». Cband 


Delhi. 

Cldim to hare deticended 



from rpjqfl of Eumdua. 


There are many other caste^f of Bnjputa such ae 
I^ari7ai»i Reot, Mau^'ari Raot, and Bnglana Negt, etc., 
too Dumeroas to meution. 
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The inferior doss consists of thi KhMs Bajp\ds 
and nrc knou^n by the following namcs^ vk. - — 


1* Kanjori* 

29. Molker. 

2, Koomal. 

30. M]?Ak 

S. ^Mkr^A- 

3L Bilwar. 

4, Ristival. 

32. Stalyal 

5. Gwu-hir 

33. RtimEii;!^ 

0. C^iATokotja. 1 

34. Soonai^ 


33. Danoo- 

8. MaloGni, 

36,PatwaL 

9> Dif^ola. 

37* BagarwaL 

ID. KoDn|Cfr> 

3^. Eanidla* 

11* 

so* Danas or Daaa?M« 

it. Kh^twa!. 

40* Jetka. 

13* 

41. Sikwal. 

I4i Raj kWill. 

42, Ktnssi* 

15. RiwaUa. 

43. DksmTraD* 

IG, KarKj^ 

44. SaraL 

17. Bsrki. 

; 45^ Kola. 

IS. Dhokwac* 

46; Sil Bhaiht ari. 

10^ Cbakar. 

47. KbandWori. 

20. BagdcfAci. 

4-^* Alairwal. 

21. Liutwao. 

40, Jointwal. 

22. Bora. 

50- SarjaL 

23* S<lL. 


24. Kaik. 

Elc., etc*, and iiercral 

25* Doi;ra. 

others too no^ieroas 

16. AirWal. 

menlioD m detail. 

27. Jaiiitwa]* 


21. KjuisLU* 



Tlie TKtfDQi flf eaila mbevr^ hxn bwd 

fiun cnqqiff tbdi acowcj otiunt bf f«cbcdH 
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The professional caetes of Garhwal also eomd 
into two divieioris, Bith and Dom tbo former 
coDsisting of Goldatuitb^ Barber^ Kumhar 

and Kalal. 

The Pandos hare two groopSi D^Yapra* 
jagiand Kedari; the former la not completely differ¬ 
entiated into a distinct <^te but is an integral jx>r- 
tion of Gangnri Bmlnnanaa with tbig much difference 
that be takes a Gangari woman but does not give his 
girl to liim. Wlrh regard to eenring Kaehi rasol** 
he t observes "strict distinction from Garb wall Brahma 
nas. The latter forms a distinct ^oupi with a calling 
of Brail mans, and has originated from the United 
ProvincesT and has restricted wedlock to the precincts 
of hia owm circle. 

Goldsmith of Garhwal has a distinct dpsignation^ 
but by his aodat position, local usagej scriptural doc¬ 
trines and intermarriage he forms an intcgml portion 
of the K^hairiyaa. Some of the clang of tkia cnmmn* 
nlty have not ever bad an interposkiim of any sort 
between the high caste of Ksbatriyas and tbemselvea 
except that of profession. 

Bard, B^irber^ Kumh&r and Kalal bold a distinct 
caste. Bards f arj Eue) wear the sacred thread and 
they intermarry with their own caste or with Eaj- 
puia and Brahmanaa of low scale. It is probable 
that these four castes fail within the range of the 
Vaiabyaa, 

The following profesrional oistes belong to the 
Dom group:— 

1, Lohar 

2. Miatry 


PV P 


BIftcksmitb. 
Carpenter of masoD. 
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3, ZoH 

4, 

5, Badoi or ToH 
£. Ouji or Darzi 

7. Tamta 

8. Ruria 

9. Ch oil e ra 

10. Dhaoia 
IL Dbunnr 
IS. Clio mar 

13. Dhaki 

14. Hurkya 

15. Badi 


Weaver. 

Oar digger. 
Oil-nmn. 

1., MusidaQ and tailor. 
>•. Brazier. 

Ba.<iket maker. 

«•> Wooden pot-maker. 
... Gxdd aand-^aaher. 
■*. Rope bridge-tnoker. 
... Shoe-maker. 


All of them make their 


femalea dance and 
sing. 


These aborigines seem to have be^n allotted with 
their respective professions from the period the pro- 
feflflitmal castes came to be exiated in Garhwal wnd 
the^ have been faithfully oocdpying the aoclJ 
position assigned to them for generauoiia, and come 
undt^r the ht^ading of audrae* 

5, Wc shall proceed now to consider the men- 
diennts, and they are as (ollowi ; — 

J- Brahmachart—Thm people of this group 
Bhnvc their head and face, wear Brahmanical thread 
and preserve a tuft of hair. They beJieve b tha 
1 edas and Puranas and offer theb btniy to the fire 
after death. Very few of thb sect are found in 
Uarhwal, 

. Sanyasin , — This class of yogis principally owe 

toeir origin to Swami Sankaracharya and Dattatreya, 
sects of them] and henoethey are known 
as the Dasnamag. A number of them have settled m 
yanous Tillages la Gittliwal and ajfc of 
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Sai^'sm. Most of them are fftdii]y*mGn and possess 
landed properly. It [a a custom with these peopia 
not to wear the sacred thread, not to keep the tuft 
of hair. They, however, put on rosaries made of the 
seeds of the rindrox tree. They dress them selves in 
reddish yellow clothes aud most of tliem besmear 
their whole body with ashes. Tliey bury their 
corp.scs and erect Samadlils * over them. The easy 
and mendioint life they live, has set a had example 
to Gnrhwal females, hnndreds of whom have betaken 
themselves to the creed of the sanyasins. 

A aanyasi named Ktdi Kamlitsalu Baha whose 
disciples reside at HrisJiikesh has made Dharamsalas 
along the pilgrim roa<l for tiie comfort of the pil¬ 
grims and has opened Ssdubarts at various diatties f 
for the Sad bus of any sect. The commodious Dha- 
ramsnla at Srinagar We owe to him, 

3. Next to them come the Jogis (Naths)* 
Gomkhnatb was the founder of this sert. They have 
twelve divisions, some of them pierce their ears and 
wear ear-rings of p;la33 or wood (Mudra or Kundal), 
Their religion enjoins celiljacy, though most of them 
m GarhwnI enjoj married life und culti v'itte land* 
Thi^ sect also ivorships Siva* When any one dieSj 
tlicy bury him like a Sanyasi, 

4. We find the Vatshnavas (Bairagvi) h\s,o m. 
this country. They belong to the Ramanuja sect, 
wear the sacred thread and have tufts of hair. They 
obto^’C the funeral rites and obsequies and other 
religions rites of Hindus, They throw tlieir dead 
body into fire. They Mieve in Vishnu, Rama and Kri- 
shim with their other incarnatio ns and have no faith in 

# THfibu 't 
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other gods find goddesses. Their distinguishing 
marks are to treAr a neck'Isce of bssil round their 
neck And they make with cUalk three marks like 
trisul on their foreheads. 

Some of them are residing at andapniyag and 
are very wealthy. In the pilgrimage season they shift 
np to Badri Natli, and establish Sadabaratas from 
Kandoprayng to T5aiiri*Kar»yati for the yaishDa^'a 
Sarlhus, and provide them with accommodation and 
food. Most of the Vaishnavaa are well versed in 
the Shashtras- 

I doubt if thereare any real Sadhus among those 
dwflling in Gnrbwat, who devote their lives to spiri* 
tual culture in a manner as the Yogis ought to do. 

The above description of caatea iuGarbwal leads 
US Co the following concluaiona :— 

(а) Chistc primarilj originated on £thnie prin^ 
ripnls, there being then only these two racetif !.«.» 
Aryans and the Aborigines. 

(б) Aryans subsequently were divided into three 
professional sub-eastes, based on mantHl and physical 
activities and in the words of Vasista forgiveness, 
prowess, and mamia] labour reBpectivety and to 
each ca!«te » watertight to'Ib of distinctive duties wai 
allotted. Ifon-Aiyaus were classed as Sudras. 

(c) Later on, in the time of Mana, more castes 
sprang up amongst Bindus, by the intermixture of 
Aryan sul^castes and the Sudras among tbeoDaelves 
aou various smniler castes of a somewhat functional 
cbafacter were formed. 
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(eJ) Some of the Manu Samliita'f composUe 
ea$tes are founil io G«rhwAl^ each ae Khai^a, Bard, 
Barber, Kumhar and Kalal, The Inst mentioned 
three are found among the lowest peoples of tlie 
three Aryan sul)*divisions and roost probably they 
belong to the category of the Vaisyas. 

While the Katynris were the rulers of North- 
Eastern Gtirh wal in the comroeneement of the Chrlat- 
ian era, the Kbasas of Gnrhwal fornurd a strong 
social group of their own, and had been standing 
third, like Vaisyas, in the scale of social jioaiiioti. 
By a variety of inliuences, such as affluence and 
inter-marriage some of them came to be merged into 
higher caste Bajputs- The masses of the tribe too 
after the lapse of several generations have thus suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining a position amongst the Bajputs* 

Bards, though adhering to their hereditary 
function, are suspending like a pendulum without 
position between Crahraana and Kshatriya and aspire 
to secure a place in either of the two classes. 

(e) Of the ntlicr composite castes of ^lami- 
smirtt some are recognisable among “ Dome ' wlio 
are remnants of the primitive tribe and have been 
faithfully discharging their functions without a^ mur¬ 
mur- They have all been lumjied together in the 
servile class of Sudra. They are a very useful class 
of peoph?. In Garhwal tliey arc treated with due 
syropitny and even generosity. 

( f) There are very few higher caste Hindus 
inGsrhaal who have been strictly following the 
origimil functional differentiation of their castes, 
and it is by no means exceptional to find the members 
of one and the same caBte engaged in tlie most 


ver^ent occupations. » Xotl: [9 mor^ c. -m mon 
lor induce, sajs Mr. l\ N\ Bose, in his bo -k on 
JJmcIuCmIJsation/«tlian to find Bralinianas, wJio are 
aupposed to constitute tire priestly caste, serving ns 
cooks, ganrds, etc., to lower «{ 8 tid i>eoj)Io. By far the 
majority of the “prieats*’ are un question ably cultfva- 
tors, and various ktiicig of servants; and it is only a 
amaJl fraction of them that perfonn the “ priestly" 
unction. ’ Similarly ifn'e weigh modern Kshatriyns 
in the scriptural liainnce we li ndonly n few in Oarhwal 
Who lay claim to lietnga Kshatriya by descent and 
profession The majority of them are cultivators, 

^ fro also adopt various occupations to supplement 
their income derived from agriculture. W c imafrine 
that this relaxation in the rules of occupation'" by 
the Brahmanas themselves who framed them has set 
an example and It la but natural for the mass of the 
people to follow It, as, Krislmn said in “Gita" that 
people follow their leaders. In Garliwal people of 
each casto and tribe are endeavouring to promote 
their social status ami prosperity by adopting Jucra- 
of to be a healtliy sign 

enstes, we /mve aketched 
aboTC, shows that die caste-lifting process apwars 

period. Inlluencc, prosperity, and service 

into w'Tfoundations 
upon which the numerous castes from time to 

rira^sprong from lower sub-divisioiiB of the Hindu 

wstes. As a matter of fact, everj-wberc. the iwsiiion 
pf a person m Uie ladder of society varies to TZty 

TCrfto^cnllfMaterial pros^ 
|»rity, cuittwe and matrimonial alliance. By Lire. 

ulJy examining the conditions of the various^castes, 
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wc f»ml that the people of OarliTral do not form jin 
exception to thi^ rulo; iTtHsmiicIi as the ri^ditv of 
social customs ^ unit conventions laid down by*the 
Sashtrns, are ^adually l/ecoming less an (Hess binding 
on them. On tlie whole the Garhwaiis have lieen 
enjoying the inQaence of a progreasivesociety of their 
own, whicli does not impose severe restrictioits to 
retard their own advancement. In fact, it is British 
rule, which has mostly taught the peoples to shake oflE 
absurd superstitions thus helping them to proceed step 
by step towards the progress of an enlightened life. 


To nnderstaiid the religion of the Garb walis, it is 
aoUffion. >'*^oeasary for us to describe briefly, 
the various phases which the Ary an 
religion has passed through, from the remotest 
periods of the Aryan advent up to the time of the 
decline of Buddhism. IVe shall then bo in a position 
to form our opinion with fairness ns to the cult 
in which the religion of the modem Garhwali fulls. 
Modem iTritcrs have dividetl Hindnism into three 
principal sections :-Vciiism, Brahmanism and modern 
Hinduism. We shall, however, for our own expa* 
dienec, consider Buddhiem as well along with them. 

The Aryans of this period seem to have been 
Vftdism, gifted with great mental powers 
and with spiritual intuition. They 
were, as we have already described in the beginning 
of this work. worship(>ers of the visible mantfesta* 
ttons of Nature. Indm, Agni, Surya, Varuna, the 
Mnruts, and the .Aswitus were their elemental gods. 
They laboured under the belief that the propitia^ 
tion of their gmJs would enable them to achieve 
whatsoever they needed. Tho form of the worship 
was also very simple, the chief ingredieoti of thei 
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offering? bein'? of rice, ghee, honej and toma juice, 
Eiicb iind every mdividual was hi$ own priest in Ins 
own dwelling, Tlie saints and the sages of this 
period were believed to have attained the fullest 
realisation of the true spirit of the Vedic religion by 
f&ith and insight of faith only. 

Some centuries later, the simple Yedic religion 
began to deteriorote, and the ele- 
ineiital gods were made to be su|> 
ordinate to Brahma, Men were specially appointed 
for the performance of religious duties. The func¬ 
tions gradualty grew in importance with the streng¬ 
thening of religious traditions, and the office came 
to be hereditary. In conree of time laborious ritunis 
and costly sacriiicea were admiicturcd vrith worship. 
The Iny people were sedulously persuaded by the 
Braliniiiiias tti gain their desired objects by having ex¬ 
pensive ceremonials performed through their agency, 
Tlie efficacy of sacrifices was gloriGcd to every possible 
extent and the mass were led to believe that it was 
only by anch means that they could obtain a son, 
Buperiluman po wer, and even the ascension to heaven. 
Nay, they went ao tar ag to assert that the entire 
weal of human beings depended upon aacriGcial rituala, 

** This laid a crushing incubus upon the whole Hindu 
life ” so says Mr. Burnett. 

On tlie other hand, men of high thoughts and 
culture begun to oust aside such erroneous ideas of the 
Brahmanas, and they doubted the efficacy of sacrihees 
and other rites. They turned their thoughts to many 
an abstruse question of mystical religions speculations. 
The conclusion which the various philosophers 
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Cflme to, that hy knowing Him nlona mail 
c»nlc! be saved from death over A^ui« The Vedaut- 
ista teach, that the soul is divine and is only con¬ 
fined within a material frnine. It ia only the attain¬ 
ment of perfection which enables him to break open 
the conrtnement and to achieve (freedom 

from death and misery). This bondage Gan only 
cease through the mercy of God, and as this mercy 
is shown only to the pure, purity is the «)ndit!on of 
Hi* mercy. The revelation of His Morey is manifested 
only to the pare and stainless. Such is the philoso¬ 
phical creed of a vedantist. Tiie Indian peas^utry, 
however, had neither the understanding nor the int'^- 
tlect to appreciate the value of this philoriophical cult. 
They therefore adhered to the ritualistic Brahinanle 
religion, of wliich, however, they were getting tired. 
They were Iicld tightly bound by the fetters of easte, 
which deprived them of the facilities for seenring a 
higher life in society. From the shackles of caste and 
costly inefficacious eacrihoes, people were now longing 
to be released. 

Just at this critical juncture, n son was bom to 
Snddhodan the Sakhya h-ing of Kapilavaatn in Maga- 
dim, in 557 B. C. The child was named Siddhartha 
Gautama (the tatter being the family name). Siddhnr- 
thn Gautama renounced his kingdom, wealth, parents, 
wife and son at the ago of ^8 years and became a 
mendicant with the object of studying philosophy 
and attaining everlasting bliss. The Brahraana ijurtu 
taught him that penance was the only way to acliieve 
Batvation, Gautama fnithfuily followed tlieir precepts, 
and went to a forest named Umvilva in Gaya, 
where fiye other ascetics were practising austere 
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He admirod their eAfnestness aod 
joined their company. Sakhya Muui Gautama began 
to live a rigorous ascetic life and continued it 
for six years, suppressing nature with a view to 
crossing *‘tlie ocean of birth and deatl), and to arrive 
at the shore of salvation,” But during this dresome 
period, he failed to find the true wisdom, and being 
dissatisfied and disheartened he gave up the path of 
life he had been pursuing. He sat under the sba/le 
of a llodhi tree on the banks of the Falgu and start¬ 
ed on his quest again. After a few years* deep medi¬ 
tation he found dharma to be the great truth, sacred 
law and religion. This alone could be said to redeem 
human being from error, sin and sorrow. Ignorance, 
he thougiit, was at the root of aileviie. In this way 
Gautama attained Buddhahood (the Flulightenmentji 
and Nirvana (the extinction of self). 

Gautama Buddha’s system of religion, was com¬ 
prised under four headings:— Sorrow : the cause of 
Borrow ; the removal of sorrow; and the way 
leading to the removal of sorrow”. Hia teaching 
promulgate that all existence is full of sorrow ; this 
sorrow is caused by the craving of the individual 
for existence, which leads from birth to rebirth ; 
it can only be removed by the removal of its cauae j 
this removal may be effected by following the 
eight-fold path, (jt:., (a) right understanding; (i) 
right resolve; (c) right speech; ("rfJ right action; 
C^) right living; (/) right effort; (j)right mindful¬ 
ness ; and (A) right meditation. 

It wi^ be aeen, then, that the ^eight-foid path ' 
of Buddhism is, essentially identical with the “ three 
dewds” of the JoinS) and that both of diSer 
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the tfpfuilsh&da chiefly in eabstatuting n pmcti- 
tail rnle of life for an abstract "right knowted^," a« 
the means TThereby "freedom’' may bo eecured.” 
(Rapson*s Ancieni India). 

The other points in Wlileh Sakhya MunidiSered 
from Hinduism were r .—that be disregarded caste dis^ 
tlnctiaDs, he disbelieved in the efhcacy of rituals, and 
tliatbe taught the uselessness of sacrifldal cereraomee 
and even of austerities for the attainment of true know¬ 
ledge. He ignored the Almighty, as Kapila did. 
He prcaehed in Pali, the then language of the people* 
Gautama was an ideal man, his doctrine of charity, 
equality, and fraternity was irresistibly attractive 
and people could not resist following him. Such was 
the religion which the Kshatrya Rishi vouchsafed to 
the people of India in the sbith century B. C. 

Now it will be necessary to trace out, whether 
Garhwal came under the pale of this religion. For 
a century or two Buddhism was confined to Ma^dba, 
Itajjgriha, and Kosivla and even in those places it was 
the religion only of a limited few. 

Asoka was tiie greatest patron of Buddhism, and 
as such, he has often been compared to Constantine 
the Great, the royal patron of early Christianity. 

Asoka'fi sovereii;n sway extended over the whole 
length and breadth of the continent of India. Garh¬ 
wal which ia situated in the central Himalyan redone 
must have been under Asoha’s reign. The edict pToi^ 
above the junction of the Tons and the Jamuna 
proves that this country formed part of hii empire. 

"Rhys David’s Buddhist India”, also shows, that 
Asoka sent five missionaries to the Eimolayas to 


propagate Btiddhisic there. Aa Nepal^ Kumann ami 
Garhwal were the only countries in tlie Hitnalayas, 
which were close to his capital Pataliputraj we think 
uiat these were the countries mentioned as the 
Bfinatayas. It is therefore, ajiparont that the seed 
of Buddhism was sown in Garhwal by Asoka. On 
the other hand the Hindu Scriptures afford us infer' 
mation, diat at that period, Garhwal was a seat of 
£ mb mani cal learning. Buddhism therefore though 
propagated by the missionaries of Asoka continued 
dormant until the tune of Xanishka at aliout the first 
century A, D. This king was a zealous Buddhist 
and his empire extended from Kabul to A^ra, i,e.. 
tiiroughout Northern India. He caused Buddliisiii 
to spread all over his empire, iloreover Buddhism 
at this period deviated considerably from its orijpnul 
form, and assumed different aspect in different 
localities. At thie period when Budilhlsm eeemed to 
have been the prevailing religion among the masses in 
(rarhwnl. For, the members of the Buddhist religion 
by this time completely ignored *tbe eightfold path’, 
promnlgntcd by their preceptor for the laity. The 
moaksi now adopted their teachings to the iraditlona 
ot tUeir neighbours comprising the aborigines and 
Bralimanasaa well. It suited to the needs and 
inental capacities of all classes of people. Buddhism 
tJms came to assume in theform of ijaivism, Tautri- 
ctsm, Saktisin and ilagic. Siva, Bhairava, Mahakala, 
and K&hctrnpala, the gods of the aborigines, 
doubtless appealed to the imagination of the Bud- 
miist monks, who grafted them as well as other 
Hindu deities into their religion, and woraliipped 
them ID sfupa^i along with the images of JJuddha, 
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Hnen Tsang’s aoeount also tihows tl^t 
and BmUmanism existed side by side, when he visit^ 
^rhwal in 634 A. D. But at that pn^nl tha 
MdUism of Sak 7 a Muni was the x^l^xaiimg religion, 
tbou'^h the ideas taught by the Brahmanns werejWT- 
meatinr' alt kinds of social-tratn. 
on the one hand was hailed by 

the BraUmanos tried to the best of their ability to 
dmw them within the pale of Brahmanica^^mu- 

nion Tlie«0 fetiches, however^ never encceeJed m 
Vitiating the minds of Riahifl and holy Sages o£ the 
Vedic and Brahmanical period. 

It is worth noting, that there is no trace 
or Monntteries in modern Garhwa ex»pl 
mentioned before and a trident of « 

Tt Barahat in State Garhwal, and at Goj^hwura 

and a few BuddhistImage&at Tungnatb, Afla^tyaiimm* 

Srina<nir and Nalla ehatti. It seems probable tba^ m 
that age there were wooden temples m 
which ^ve since then been effaced by some oto 
reli^rions waves, which must have P'‘“^ J 
lanit throntfh the pilgrims from various parts of ilia- 

^«hhiL®T«s gr^..>.lly -ergmg mto 

the Sakta and Tantric cults while Bn^ani^ was 
again asserting its own sway. At this juncture a 
^hmanafehUoaopher sprang op 
Taw.! »& K,niuno^. much. »« 

the retomie premulgeted by him will now be tb 
flubject of our uoticc- 

The year 78S A. D, heralded the advent 

great reformer. Sankaracharya^me of a^r Bri^- 

^ family, in a village called Kaldi m Ma^s. Ho 
loathly fa^eriu hischildhoodi buthis mother, who 
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^longed to theNambudri faaii?j, gave horonlyson a 
thorough Iti all the bmnchea of the Shftstras. 

Ifc Id mxiif that Le waa only sbctoen years of 

age, be be^me master of aU the various echoob 
of philosophy aad theology. This wonderful bov. 
from an early age, resolved to live the life ofa 
janpji, but his mother objeoted to bia pursums 
such ii cooTiye, on the ground timt it wouki urevi^^nt 
him from performing the obsequies of his parents. 
Me, hoivever, obtained Iiis mother's permission and 
went to a gr^t named GobinJa. Cliidvilui 

locates gie hermitage of Gobinda Bhagi-at Pada 
on the H^jmalayas in Badri Ban, (Garbwab) iiankara 
notv got himself invested with the robe of a sanva^ 
in Garhwa and went through a course of dis- 
cipline and inatrucdon wliich mast have taken 
some years to make him an adept. It is to be re- 
membeiT^d that dunng his novitiate he must have 
noticed the religious corruptions that had taken root 
m Crarhwal. Soon after the completion of the disdnl^ 
nary course, he left Badri Ban for Kaahlor Benarea 

&cl'ool of philosophy. 
Sister Niy^hta in the \Veb of Indian Life, p, 5hl5' 
eays TJmt the chamcterMtlc product of Oriental 
imltore is always a commentary. By tliia form of 
litoratMo the futare is knot firmly to tiie past,” and 
t»^n ^th commenting upon the various 
Upamshads, the Gita and tlic Vedanta Sutras. It is 
no doubt remarkable that at an age when others 
would pass (or boys, Sanfcara wrote a coiumcatar? 

pon the Vedanta Sutras, which is the masterpiece of 
nia Bumeroua productions. Mr. Iyer in the “Life of 

“S'^'^k'vra lived some- 
tunes at UeoareB, and aometiaas at Badri, to be free 
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from bust!c and dlstnrbanoe, cjosuposing hig works 
and submitting thcin to the wise men oE hia acquaint¬ 
ance in those parts It seems timt Sankara had a 
special liking for the Badrika Ashram which was then 
rich in learnings It is stotedj^thnt when lie had gather* 
td round Jhiin a large nlimber of disciples of brilliant 
inteflect, lie set out from Xashi on a to nr to preach 
the Vedantic religion. This can be judged from his 
books which at the a^me time display a beauty and 
vigour of style unique even amongecit the range of 
the f:est Sanskirt dassicad literature* AVe however^ 
refrain from entering into the details of hia aebieve- 
mftnta in the south, east and west^ as it is beyond 
the province of our work. We shall conhne ourselvea 
only to the description of the cbaiigea which he intro* 
duced in the religion of the mliabitants of Badri 
Ban (Garhwal), 

SankaracUarya was influenced to a considerable 
extent by the philosophy of Gautama, but he did not 
d o-away-the name of God* As to the doctrines of his re¬ 
ligion, Professor Wilson correctly obaervea that:“ It 
was no part of Saiikaraeharya^s objeetto suppress the 
acts of outward devotion or the pndercntial worship of 
ony aekeowledgeJ pre-eminent deity. Ilis leading tenet 
is therceogjiitionoJ: Brahma (Para-Brabnm) as the sole 
and supreme^ ruler of the Unh^erBe and as distlniH; 
from Siva, \ ishnu or any other individtuil member of 
the Hindu Pantheon* AVith this admission and Iiaving 
regard to the weakness of these human faculties 
which cannot elevate thetnsolves to the coneepdon of 
the Inscrutable First Cause, the observance of such 
rites, and the worship of such deities ns are either 
prescrdxid by the Vedas or the works not incompatible 
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with their (lathoriiy, were left emdiatnrbed by 
SaDk&rchnrya, 

Tradition and other sources inform us that 
Sankarocharya^s hr at act of reformation in Garhwal 
was to comljat with and refute the cults, in which 
Buddiusm and Himluism were both then intermixed. 
He brought back liie mass of the peoi)Ie from the isalc 
of abominable customs and fetich worship by enlight* 
ening them that the Vedas and Upaniahous, never 
enjoined their observance. At the same time he convInO' 
edthe Buddhiats that they were in error by not follow¬ 
ing the tenets of the religion taught by Buddlt^ 
Sankara replaced Buddlust mouastcrics and stupas in 
well populated localities by temples in groups of five 
and had them dedicated to Siva, Vishnu, Surya, Soraa- 
watiand Gatiesha, with a view to counteract the 
tendencies of the peasant^ to worship unlawful 
and unantixorized dettics. There is a triidition still 
curient that Sankara took a vow of building five 
temples daily before breakfast. ABsuming this 
to be a fact, he must have had a large staff of masona 
and carpenters with him and must have built a num¬ 
ber of temples all over the country he passed through. 
Many of these are dilapidated now, though some are 
still extant and forma prominent feature in Garhwa]* 
indicating labour, expense and arcbitectnral beauty. 
These show that the dominant influence of his religion 
Upon the minds of Hindus was great. All over Indm 
this youthful reformer was regardwl as an extroordi- 
zmry personality. Even at the present day he is venera¬ 
ted os a holy sage and is regarded os on otwtorof l^va 
by many. Br^manism owes him an ever lasting 
debtj for he it was, who redeemed it trom the pale of 
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Buddbisni. He muRt Imva been furnished ff'itb suffi¬ 
cient funds by kings and people alike to meet ench 
expenses, otherwise for a sant/mi like Sankara, it 
would not have been an easy task to undertake such 
grand works. The Hindus seem to Imvc inherited 
the spirit of liberality from ancient times. Many 
palatial and temples in India are the 

works of Hindu philanthropy. Even now many a 
pilgrim of poor means is fed by wealthy and diarit- 
able Indiana, who have established honses for the sap- 
ply of food to pilgrims going to or returning from 
various iirthas. Another great tiling introduced by 
Sankiiracharya was to establish two principal phruiea 
at the foot of the Himalayas in the extreme north of 
the district and to coosecarate them to V iahiiu and 
Siva, each bearing the name of the locality it is lulufit- 
ed in Some modern historians consider botli the 
places to be Buddhist temples, originally dedicated to 
Buddhust images. Here it will lie necessary to remind 
our reaiWrs tlmt Eedar and Badri, even before the 
establishment of the temples referred to above, were 
renowned places of consecration. Aryans ubcu to go 
there for pilgrimage. ( Ste ih« chapter on } 

There fire indications of image-worship among 
the Hindu.s long before the time of Gautama Budt^a. 
The building of ICedar Nath temple i-’ nttnl>ute<l to 
the Pantbivaa and it seeina to Ihj possessed of (ireat 
antiquity. It will thus be seen that seetarioua sj^tem 
of various forms existed from a remote period. They 
preceded even the age of Buddbiam and continiiea 
till tiicy were reduced only to live systems by bankara 
Charva Sankara also founded permanent monaater- 
at Joshimuth and UkbLrauih, most probably after 
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the pattern of Sringeri Mutt in Madras, and other 
mxittn in the east and irest. 

Concerning the establishments of Snrikritc mutts, 
1 rofessor 31, \Vjlljam» sBy 3 ;_« These establishments 
and a complete ecclesiasticol organization and a 
regular provision for self^perpctnation, so that the 

apiritnal jwn-ers of the first head of the comrannity 
were transmitted by a kind of apostoJital sucoessbn 
through R Une of succeeding heads, regularly elected.” 

loraoyer, Sankara must have foreseen that his 
sanyons Trould spread Yedaiitic views nmonrr the in¬ 
habitants of Gnrhwat, and would thus progress in 
communing their thoughts with Him. 

liCt usnow ftimto Badri Narain. Some writers 
are of opinion that the temple of Narain at Badri 
was built in memory of the residence of Sankrn at the 
place m hia early days. It might be eo, but It is note¬ 
worthy that the ministering priests he appointed in 
tile two cekurated Hindu toeutioned above 

were respetively HNamhudri Brahmana and a Linfroit 
Jangama^th of whom were hailed from Medial in 
JJlalabar. Several reasons may beassigned for bis doing 
BO. In the fimt place, his mother, ns we have already 
escrilicd, belonged to the Nnmbudri caste and in her 
^cred memory, it is probable that Sankara selected 
Wambudri Brabmanas as the ministeriDg priests at 
this celebrated Jlr. K. Aiyar, however, 

^sumes that Sankara belonged to Malabar, and that, 
nia extreme conservative tendencies are to account 
lor the choice of a Brahmana of Malabar as the priest 
t ^dn Narain. A Bnihtnana from Malabar still 
continues to be the priest of the above shrine, with some 
»hgut ae[«irture. Prior to the succession of Narain 


Knnibntlri I, to tlicprlosthood, flll pmsts had to live a 
life of celUjacy, and Sanknracliarya^slK'hest to this effect 
must have been stringienti based oit the atithority of 
the Shastrag. The shrines referred to above demon* 
stratc Saiit(ara*g love for and devotion to this ooun* 
try. They further cnnble the people of the country 
to learn that those were the places, where the Bishig 
of yore passed through nil the stages lending to 
tlie attainment of higher absolution. Tlie Yeaan- 
tists of yore like Vyas, Kapila and Yasista nndottiers 
realized the divine nature of man by their i^ily 
association with the various awe inspiring manifes¬ 
tations of Nature which served them like strong 
pegs to hang their spiritual ideas on and re¬ 
minded them, that in that region of magnificent forest 
retreats, the holy sages received tlie accumulated trea¬ 
sures of spiritual laws, (the vedas, which teach us of 
the hoary religion of Hindus). Otherwise, there could 
not be any apparent object in establislung these n'rl^ojf 
by a person, w'ho on alt hnuds is admitted to have 
been a strict Unitarian in principle. 

Irfit ns now turn to the religion of the inhabi- 
tants of Ghnrwal. The up]»er two classes pnerally 
recito the hymns of Sandhya morning and evening 
without fail. In fact they are very particular in this 
respect, so much so, that without offering their pray¬ 
ers high caste men will by no means betake to their 
break&t and dinner. Another remarkable custom 
prevailing in tliis country is, that in the bouse of every 
orthodox Brahmana and Kshatria tlicrc is a room^ or 
at least a comer allotted for the household dcitieSj 
namely Siva, Durga, Vishnu, Ganosh and Surya (the 
five goila and goddesses authoriseil by SUankara* 
Charya). But Durga, the daughter of Huuavuuta, 
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And tbe spouse of Sit a figures as tlic most prominent 
deity in every household. She is represented by an 
image, or some sort of symbol, or Yatit™,* and is wor- 
empj>eu daily. The worshippers as also a large 
majonl^ of higher class peo]jtes in Garhwal mart 
tliem foreheads with three horizontal lines with 
white sandal, with a small circular mark of red san- 
dal m the centre between the two eyebrows. The 
hot^ntal mark stands for Brahma, Vishnu, imd 
juahesh while the latter represents Durga, 

The Valshnavas in Gharwal imprint on their 
foreheads two perpendicular marks with white san¬ 
dal to indicate the two feet of Viahuu. 

savitca on the other hand mark their fore¬ 
heads with ashes run in horizontal lines. But their 
is a limited number of Gyrhasties also who fall under 
the ttitegory of either of the last two classes. 

Well populated localities have public temples of 
Siva, Durga and sometimes of Ifarayana, They are 
generally frquented by devoted men and women nn 
festivals or other occasions for eeeing the deities and 
offering prayers. 

Tillage deities, such as Goril, ^fagraja, Kar* 
^gb, Yhairava, Skctrapala, etc., scent to have 
been inherited from the aboriginal inJmbitants 
of Gharwiil who were grafted into the Aryan 
stock from time to time, specially during and 
after the Buddhist period, and are not forgntten. 
Soch and every one of them is worshipped conjointly 

utd njagraTiod oa 

it&ne ultb rtii^ jArLUsn, Tbiif at* 

BftiifVijii to ftaTvibi! powtf af pru'lccilDK LtrB inikcibitiD^T'(rQ43i Uli dmp to 

Mlo of rrO. if^u* 
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by villftffft Qommunities anti often iodivklually by the 
lowest strata of sr«iety. These people seem to have 
been brought nmler a sort of spell m conneebon with 
the worship of Gretmdevt't or village gods, bmee ime 
ftwe and respect with which such gods are regarded 
can scarcely l» leas in intensity than tluu with 
which the more imjKjrtant gods are looked upon- 

Hero worship too is not nncommon in Ctarhwnl. 
Pandavas and Eagclwals, ate worshipedannuall^y With 
great veneration, and there is a prevalent belief, that 
^ose deities guard the villages from pestilence, vouch¬ 
safe good crops, and keep their herds free from epide- 
tnk discftaes. Many men and women pr^ee feasting, 
with a view to pleasing the deities or for adumnng 
snecial objects- The principal fasts observed are --- 
'‘EkaJasi’’^ in honour of Narayana (a fast commonly 
practised by the aged), '‘Cbaturdasi" in 
and “ Aethami” in honour of Dur^. All Garbwahfl 
obscivQ fests on the birth days of biva and Krishna, 

The practice of fasting on the Sanfron^t, (the 

first day of each month) is very prevalent lO Garh- 

wat and is observed in honour of Satyanarayana 
It ia the favourite fast of barren young women who 
hope thereby to please Satyanaraya^ 
obtain from him the blessings of motherho^ 

Neither does tlie Garhwali Bccro alow in maWw 
piWimngea to the sbriucs of Kedar and Badn. Ine 
tiirdship 3 in visiting these coJ^isleted aa a 

sort of penance and a glimpse of Siya and Viyhnu 
not only infuse in him a thrilling joy, but ^ a so 

■ • Sccoi to tm« Ims effliawled iriih Q>i »eWiotJT 

Epoob# 





falMti ft step towards spiritiaa! aalvation and abso- 
hi&on from gins, ^ In cases of sickness, trials, and 
dimcnltiet, ho evitiMa the simple charactertstics of 
the Aryans of the Vedic period, m as tnueh as he 
wiU invoke the blessings of all the divioitlea known 
to him by praying with joined hands. 

his Horoscope 

from a corner safe of hia house and run with pecnnV 
«rr present to some well-known astrologer in order 
to ascertain whether the tnovementg of any of the nine 
planets are uncharitablo to him. If he is told that it 
IS even so, and as a rule, the astrologer never fads 
to throw outcome unfavourable hints, the poor man 
IS ajA to got shaky and he promptly takes steps to 
propitiate the perverse planets, with appropriate 

the planets are l^liev. 

and Ke^. They arc not appeased by 
tnvml worship and faiHng them, the goddess Durgi 
has to be propitiated by reciting the hymns of Chan^ 
from Mari^nday Parana for several days and by 
animal fiaerinces, ^ 

Other deities snch as Siva are also approached hy 
^cifa^ (Siva Sahsaranam and Mahamirtan .Jai Jana) 
the thousand names of Siva and by offering consecW- 
ted l^ves of the Beal tree on the Siva Hngam after 
chanting each name. “ 

of Durga as Kalimath, Anshi, 
^nsmardani efe, are supposed to be pre-eminantly 

deities oduoh templ^ 
are behev^ to be ever awake to the invokations of 
ene worshipers, so much so that they bestow boons 
as soon as they are propitiated with the prescribed 


elabornto ritnala, Wbo can 8flj Tio^ old KAbmntli 
is in Gnrinvft], when Vasista and Vyasn Muni men¬ 
tion it in their works. 

The child like credulousness of n GnrhwaK can 
well be imagined when we se« ihitt he is tempted to 
descend to seeking faro nr from fntiches, demons, and 
devils. The Garhwali believes in inagicj sorcery, 
mantra, Tantra, and Kabacha. Females of low 
classes generally seek boon from sticli sources Co 
get male offsprings or to safeguard Uiemselvea 
flgain&t evil influences. 

When Cholera, smallpox and other epidemics 
break out, snch divinities as Vairva, Kali, Goril, 
Hiiraingh, etc., are worshipped and certain men and 
women proceed from village to village dancing with 
frenzy, and sometimes crying wildly and singing 
noisly in order that the peasants may catch their 
faiih that the deity really pr*-sUles over tlicm. This 
however, some times does more harm than good, sinoe 
it is one of the causes of infection spreading from village 
to village. 

Tlie five Prayagas situated in Garhwal, are con¬ 
sidered holy, bathing in these prayagas on Utra^na 
and Bikhpf^ Sankraras Iteing estcem«l very men* 
torions. Thousands of Garb wall men and women 
assemble at these places in January and April. In 
addition to these there are imps, fiends, devils, and 
demons who cause mnsidernble dread in the mind o£ 
the Garhwnli. Many poor men and women are 
afliicttid with this mania. 

The Garb wall appears b) have accepted 
the combmed system of Brahmanlcal, Buddhkt) 
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and Aboriginal Mythology and ig not inclined to 
adhere to one pniticuhir cult* All Hindu sects and 
cults arc alike to him. From what we have stated 
above it is evident that the Garhwali ig animated 
with an intense religious fervour. In troubles and 
vw se-e him prornpt st*£ps to invoke 

his deities, l>ecause he has been tnught by his scrip¬ 
tures, habits and usages that these are the only effec- 
tiTC mesms to obtain him the biessiogia of God, 

It is worth Doting that the Garhwiili mostly 
perfcnns his worships viairlouslj^ Ho howev<jr| 
untlorB^nds not the retil mcauing of what hi* does* 
There isa comnjon spying that ono shoiild not do or 
fiaj anytliing the moiming of which ho does not 
nnders^ndj as the consequence of such actions is 
sbortivo. Buti^e caae of a Garhwali is quite different 
for be t^s itdicrited strong tendency to attach 
firTu faith in such Eictions. Faith of any kind baa 
fiome effect manifest i^r nascenD, Worship therefore 
when performed with sincerity^ surely brings in¬ 
spiration and response* Other pione actions such as 
fasting, bathing in the Ga^es^ frequenting the 
temples and performing the pilgrimages, show that 
the Garhwali has marker! devotion and faith, leading 
up to the higher stage of holy living, 

Appai^utly the Garhwali la found to be a confirm* 
ed polytheist* If, boTreverj you enquire of an illiterate 

a mstie any question regarding his preserver 
he wilJ at once say that it is “ Param— Ishwara^" An 
intun^tG knowledge of the Garhwali will thus ini’* 
press upon na the fact that he la any thing but a 
^ The Garhwali ia not gifted with a sharp 

intellect. A feeble mind cannot battegia with learning 
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trbat i» easv. Idols, images, and symbols are, 
therefore, the most ant objects of his attention in the 
path of religion. For an undereloped mmd it is 
difficult to conceive “The Supreme Being without 
Hia being manifested to him in some shaiie or form. 
Consequently vague and shadowy attributes cim 
scarcely appeal to an unprepared frame of mmd. 
He has, therefore, to mould his ideas of his Godh^d 
in accordance with the tradldons influencing hia 
actions from his very birth. But it may be said to 
the credit of the Garb wall that his power of ™mpre- 
hension, poor as it is, is in a way compensated ftr by 
the eamirStneEs, seal, and sincerity with 
performs any hind of worship. The faii.h of the 
Hindu- is. that God will be to them as they desire 
Him to be, Sri Krishnai so assured them ** that m 
whaUos^er way ye meditate Me^ m that way 
willlrefeal myaslf unto yom” 
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CHAPTER VI, 


CHARACTER, EOOD AHD DRESS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


Hmdu Sashtms testify, tbet in the remotest 

riTikil Kflnil P’lSt sainte, yogis 

Obanb^sTifttici. of Bt^^m austerity luhabitocl 

fund in Urire mimbera. They were of strong physique 
and hijjh attaintnent. Evil^ sin, vlfta 'vfBte 


ana JUfrn "ui-niJiii*""'-' —?_ . , 

unknown to them, since they were simple, pious, ana 
truthful to the core. Their innocent, pure, and acll- 
donying hermit life must have mflueneed the tnasaea, 
living in their proximity. Moreover, in those days 
it was the duty of every Aryan to learn the Vedaa 
by heart and as most of the Hindu sacred literature 
was being evolved in this land, the combing eJJect 
of this muflt have necessarily been to xnaKc the peopSe 
foUo'v in the wake of the scriptures and of thep 
neighbours. The charactcrisatkui of the inhahi- 
tniits of the country up to the end of the Epic period, 
appear to have been of a very high standard. 


After that period, the principle of strict re¬ 
ligious discipline and spintual cuhuro gradually 
declined in this country. But the inertia i-t aatrim^ 
religious impulse had still been working in them, and 
they continued, as far as possible, to follow «imp lie ity 
of character aud adhereuce to truth. They yet re 




in<>mbered wordly plenanre^and pains ratber 

lightly, though at the same time, they grew to be 
afraid of the retribation for sin in the life to come. 
6uch had been the standard of the character of the 
G-arhwalls till Messrs. Trait and Batten saw this 
country. In support of this assertion we may cite 
the paragraph mentioned helow from the “ Law o£ 
the extra Kegulation tracts by Mr. Whaltay. In 
App. K, X. para. Iff. Mr. Traill says:—"They are 
remarkably sensible of religious obligations, and' 
are in conaequence averse to Incnrring there* 
sponsibilit j of an oath. Their simplicity of charac¬ 
ter and oommon adherence to truth is, however,, 
such as to render it extremly easy to elicit the 
whole truth without recourse to thia ceremony.''' 

In para. 17 Mr. Traill writes thus .-—“This is, 
however, of rare occurrence and indeed, from the 
reason above mentioned the evidence of any witness 
is seldom required as the parties agree wholly in 
their statements and admission,'' Again in para. 35 
Mr, Traill further bears tentimony to the morality 
of the people thus:”“The totaf absence of theft and 
the extreme momlity of the people in this province 
renders any provisions in regard to police unneces¬ 
sary." 

In the year 1?37 Mr. Batten writes“ In 
dealings they are honest, and trustworthv; in pecu¬ 
niary transactions with one another, the viflagcrs bad 
no recourse to written engagements ; bargains were 
concluded by the parties^ by simply joining hands, 
in token of as.senr, and prove equally el^ctcnt and 
bin ling, as though they wero secured in a way by 
parchments and se^ls." 
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From the statemeats made above bj two 
aathorities, who have bad along experience of 
the Gai-hwaliSj it is obviooa, timfc the tnnraJity, 
honeEty, and tratbfdneea of the iubAhitanU of 
Garhwal n]) to the year 1337 had been exceptional. 
This is sufficient evidence for us to form the opi* 
nion that the Garbwnlia inherited all the virtues, 
that as a rule, a highly religions colony^ coupUd 
with life in a mild and healthy climate nod picttir' 
esque enviruniuent, can produce in a race. On the 
other liatid we come ner'iss the followieg re¬ 
marks as to the moraliiy of the Garhwalia, made 
by other writers at the time when ilr. Traill 
was in oLai'ge of the adniirkistrati^m of the country, 
as also at subsequent periods:—"The people os 
a whole may be vtgarded as honest and tnithful 
to ihe trust imposed npeu them. It rarely happene, 
that articles arc pilfered or purloined. They are 
nober, frui'al, and as a rule good tempered and niild^ 
to be easily led away by the couoselaof the others. 
Cheerful in youth, they appear to become idle 
after adolescence, prolernaturally grave and even 
Eutleo. In parts of the district they are litigious and 
given to preferring groundless and exaggerated com¬ 
plaints. They aie envious of each other, prf>ne to 
eouivoentioii and pretty connings capable of gross 
falsehood. lu the Garhwalis of other regions to- 
warils the plnius indolence and Inertneas are pro¬ 
minent. He ia often a miserable creature, habitu¬ 
ally eomplaiuing, and when not under proper care 
and control is subject to poverty and truculent, offen- 
aive in proaperily or wheu in enjoyment of a little 
brief authority. In Korthern Garhwal, the inhabi¬ 
tants appear to be more energetic, open and manly» 
like most of the hill nien.’* 
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From tho above statometit it will appear that 
two serioua charges are laid ngaittst the mtfrnlily of 
the Garliwalls, eishabitual idleness and falsehood. 
Since they come from very trustworth}’ authorities, 
they are of very congiderahlB weight. The reader 
would probably be surprised to find that for centn- 
ries past and even up to thoyear 1637, they proved 
to have been peculiarly free from these defects, Sut 
within the short course of luilf a century, all is 
changed and the people have fallen down the ladder 
of nmraUly. Whst all this is attributed to? The 
chief cause to account for this is, that the importance 
the old people attached to the roHoioua love and 
devotion gradually slackened in the new genemdou 
and at the same time iLHterateness mcreased. It ia 
natnral that a person bends towards wrong only 
when he lacks in strict religious tenets. However, re¬ 
ligion atill retains more bold on tbs Garb walls Ilian 
on the people of the other jiarts of tha Indian 
contin&nt, Tu^ C0iBp:irAtiV6 fre^d^iTui snjoyBd by th© 
GarhwHl]^ from serious crimes such aa marderj 
IS also clue to their beiug^ more religious thau their 
brethren in the lovrlauds. Aa to the idleness of the 
fiod them at the present time differing 


(a]f The people 

Th^ dlitluBTiisiLitj 
fiiturfti tiw flsirh,- 


oi Lower Garhwal are tall and 
thinly built. They haTe pnor 
musdes and sallow eomplosion. 


(6) Th»^ people of ui^per Garh^\'ftl are of amaU 
stature^ well buiiti and sturdy. They hare wh+ ateti 
complexions, and are reuiarkable for their simplicity 
and truthfulness. Quiet; hume life is very dear to 
Ifaetn, They have honesty in them, as iu villages it 
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is 'Ofteo seen that they da not lock up their doors. 

(c)- The Bhiityas are small m size, but well 
built. They have small and oblong eyes, hif'h cheek 
bones, and bear Aryo-Mongolian features. 5'he tuen 
oA well as the women are hardy and peraeveriug, 
honest, frank ncid hospitable. 

All the <jarh walls have some general characteris¬ 
tics. They are cowardly in sickness, and haTe a 
terror of death in epidemics. They are enviona of 
the prosperity of their neighbours and will retort to 
every possible menns for banning them. They arc 
also v’cry litigious; rr.'verthelesa on the whole they 
are good farmers and Jaw abiding people. 

Gorhwalia seem to have inherited valiant quali¬ 
ties of a soldier from the remotest jjeriod- Leaving 
aside the legends of the great battle of Kuru-Kshetra 
which form the main subject of the National Epic 
Mnhabharata, in which the various races of India were 
^arrangod on one side or the other, we cannot form 
any opinion as to who played the best part in the 
scene of war. There is, however, historical proof 
that the CarhWalts and Kameunis fought very desper¬ 
ately at Charekar, when they were is Shah Shuja's 
service. In I TOO they kept the valiant Gnrkhaa in 
abeyance for a full one year, in spite of their 
numerical superiority and military tactics. But in 
the present gigantic conflict, the way in which the 
Garhwalis have shed thidr blood in the battle flelds 
of Europe in the defence of the Empire, has become 
proverbial and this alone will add to the lustre of the 
land of the Sages. 

ijo much has been said of the men. We shall 
Wamga proceed to speak something 

of the fair sex. It has already 
been stated, that Central Himalayas {Garhwal) bad 
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l}«en A flcat of ascedcs and piona men. It is tliere- 
fore aaturalf tbnt men and women brought op in. 
»uch environments would undoubtedly be influenced 
by higher forces, and 'tbia had been the case in this 
land for centorice past. 

Saknntalai Brupadi, and Uma are the best 
fllustrations to cite. All the three ladies had their 
birth in this country in the Yedic and Epic periods. 
They were matchless speciniens of the Jewel of 
womankind. They were ideal and virtuous wives, 
highly educated and religious. They are up to this 
time recognised as the ideals of the Elindu women. 
Even up to the preeeut day the females of the three 
upper classes are imbued with the Biime spirit of 
religions life. To describe female characteristics, WO 
shall have to divide them into three classes, otr., 
■Upper, Middle, and Lower. 

(fl) Upper class females have well marked 
Aryan features, fair comple^on^ and moderate stature. 
Their hair is generally long and black. The major¬ 
ity of them possess a healthy vigorous constitution, 
and a fine appearance Tbeir demeanour is modest 
and self possessed, and they arc devoted and virtuous, 

(4) The middle class consists of the peasantry 
who difler much in complexion and manners. They 
are exposed to the inclemency of the weather, and 
hence lose their beauty at an early age. At about 
thirty they begin to show wrinkles on their faces. 
They too are comparatively modest. 

{c) The lower class comprises the Boms. 
The fetnalei of this class difler very much from the 


’UTGCcditig two dasBCB in awry T&i^ct. 

•arc ffenerally Binall nod ■tronglj' boiltj of dnrk 
coloM, nnd have getterally woolly bla^_ hair. 
Their featares are not so well marked. Ihey are 
-very filthy in person and apparel and are of a very 
low moral calibre. 

(d) The Bliutya females are of moderate sire 
and sturdy. They have Aryo^Mongolian features, and 
are industrloas. Their rotundity, plumpnesa, and fam 
appearance make them very plcosant to be looked at 

MARRIAGE. 

Married life ia a boon to both the 
high or low, irrespective of p^mary oth« cir 

comstanoes. Almost every Gar TtiarriaE'e 

run the risk of a Ufedongmiseiy of ^ 

than tn remain a bachelor, on the f 

mtilooffsprin^r, which the Garhwalis believe to be one 
of tbf Soicr't gifts of God. Marriage ^ 
eenornlly by the paiesteof the bndegpooni eea hnde, 
S !!row= ap ot young heee » submit to 

their parent schok^ without a murmur and complaint. 

When die girl is married she be^es a member 
of her husband's^family, whew she Uvm under 

complete control of her 

fnr the first few years, alie remains at the 

S^l of her motLr*b-Ia- who spares no to 

Tould her in aueh a us^ni form as to become a 

pleasant helpmate to her husband. ^ 

In Garhwal according to a Sjare de¬ 

idea, it is a virtue on the part of a Wife to share de 
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EghtfuIIj the obli^atioiis her husband owes to hia 
parento and to other members of the familv. A vir¬ 
tuous wife IQ Garhwal devotes her whoi-hlrtcd 
attention to the honour of her husbands fiimily or 
fcouschold The majority of the fair sex in ^the 
distnct, fall under this heading, 

compilers prescribe 

only ns efsewh-re 

onjy two forms of marriage, ire observed -ir rh* 

present day, rir., the Krahma, and the Asiira forms 

5hi . form of marriage is that in which 

the bride is bestowed on the bridegroom with presents 
m consecration of tl^ ^iU and a^iowry a3St to 
the means of the bride s father, TJiis'form of mkr 
riage is commonly known as theKatintfa^Ian. It l, con' 

r?a™ ^ common form of mar- 

m e that IS in vome amongst all classes of che Garh- 
'rahs 13 the mutnal sale and purchase, i.c, to sav tho 
f mand a certain amount of money 

Th to two thon^ 

^nil rupees. The more the weildinij parties arp w^Tf 

to do «nd grown up, the higher ia fhe frSi oflhe 

thTk* I ^ obtained, the fsther^of 

the b„d, omamenW, dr7ss and 

dowrp, and meets other sundry expenses which an. j7 
gtrred or, the ^rformance of fhe S ^ 

Regions people spend all that is charged froin Sfe 
br^egtoom, but the majority make n profiront of 
^epncuthejF obtain for theii daughterr In ^ 

to Te^“rT^f^\^^''*Stoom doe"; noJ go L e ? 
to fetch the bnde, but the bride is conveyed to the 
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bride^oom'a house where the whole marriage eere- 
_ '*tiy 13 gone through in a cursory way and is termed 
tlie marriage by ^ancah Puja. In some of the 
pnrgAtia ism lower Garhwal, the debasing practice o£ 
acUmg their grown up danglxters to the highest 
bidder la atill previilent, ^ 

Half a century ago, the Rafchsha&lia form of 
marriage among the Bbotyas, the Ebasyaa and the 
Doqis was not uncommon, A ^lecsted grown up girl 
of ones own caste was abducted bv fiproa or 
stealth, whether she was willing or not, and was ^ept 
on in concealment for some daysj but on exposure 
the bridegroom had to jiay the sum demanded by her 
father, months or dayr. after the abduction. This 
form of marriage has now altogether been withheld 
or stopped in GarhwiiL 

It is a prevailing custom in Garhwal, that a girl 
of a Iiigh caste Brahmana or Kshatriya would rather 
like to remain unmarried, than to marry one of a lower 
caste family. This aentimeut of race pride or caste 
prejudice is considerably growing in this county* 

Early marriage is quite a new departure in 

S»r:7KA»liff«. Formerly grown up 

girJs used to be betrothed We 
have already mentioned above that among some of 
the people of this country marriage by abduction of 
young girls waa in force. But the practice has eince 
been changed, and now*a-d«ys the higer classes of 
Brahmanas and Kshatriyas give away their girls in 
marriage wliile they are a till of tender age, without 
paying any consideration to the ill effects of the prac* 
ticUi and the behest of the religious tenets# 
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Iq the VeiUc period no man could know n 
woman before be had attained mnnhooil. The lilka 
2 \ ntid 22 show that the girls were married, when 
tliey were grown up, but not while they were cblhlern 
of seven or eiglit years of ago jw is done now in 
Grirhwal* In the Anushasan Parva of Midiabliaruta, 
the marriageable age of girls is given as the ntmin- 
ment of puberty. Early marriage in botli the \*eJic 
and Epic periods was nnkitown, as we see, Saktmtala, 
Sita, Damyanti, Savitri, Knnti and Dropadi, nil of 
them choBc their liusbnnds when they were grown 
up girls. The modern meditajl science strongly sup- 
ports the precepts laid down in the Vedaa and 
Maliabharata. 

To place a girl of tender age under the care and 
protection of another family, quite different in 
flisposition, manners, and environments, is cruelly 
and iiihuinamty from a humanitarian imint of view. 
The jierniclous custom had its origin from the 
time of Manu, who says that a female miiat lie 
subjected to her father in lier ehildliootl, to lier hus- 
ixiiid in her youth, and to her sons, when widow but 
she must never he independent. The marriageable 
age of a woman declared by Mann is eight or tivctvc. 

Latter on, Yajnavalkya and Parasara also seem 
to have been in favour of early marriage ; the former 
enjoins to give girls awt^y before menses apjicar ; 
while the latter says tlmt the parents and the elder 
brodier of the girl go to hell, on seeing her menstruant 
while yet unmarried, lloth must have been lead 
to pass stringent laws by the consideration, that 
after puberty both male atul female, are^ iucUtied 
to temptation alike. But at ^e same time both 
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, t _ mv^ers seem to bare overloofeed the 
^ fhIoff8Prio<^s of such ft marriage. 
ettecW on «r«=ribcd by the ftbovft 

Tlcceiving the doctrine presen y 
Itecei^i^ rtixurate, even then, tne giria 

jnenuoned Ilisju t menstrimte after the 

twuitabte »«ri«so»bi. 

r&, 

*S«- . _„„„ (imonirst all the commu- 

Folygamy ib *5°^® ^ eyil custom is of 

Sgl7t(a»T" very ancient origin among the 

of wu, it r”^ 

Si Hindu. “od 'h. Infer in 

Brahmanaa and OTactii than other 

GarUwal are the iJindu laws in regard 

to marriage js m fa ^ _ ° Intitude i9 

one man and o fot the preservation of the race. 

sometimes granted for me p ^ 

It is said that a man may , ^ 

40 «.k» n “i^ enne .bn ,i. bnrjnn. 

the consent o/. eserration, there is another 

In addition to Garhwal for poly- 

etrong population U dependent on 

gamy. The bulk of the l»p 

^riaaltnre, which Coolie wages 

dour. Slavey no long^^ „t such an 

have nearly 'not be had just when 

exorbitant cost a These facta genemlly account 

he may be of polygamy. Formerly 

for the detcatehlc p ^j^occtipied land, the 

the country was cheap. Men 

popuUtion was sparse, and iivin„ 


if T* ®«vere sfrictnesjj 

sSE SfS - 

The dktc . faiBily „ . cIm belong, to the high- 
Vida^ JdatrUBB, of tte society, the grcat- 

fco which they are subiertl^” 
manas and Eajputs of e-S • Amongst tht Brah- 
fegard marriage aa no if,);- TWSitioD, widows 

two souls, wbS e "n teaih ti 

^^rry after her husl^nd's dC^'" Cerr 

B^hmanas and Rajputs have the ^ua 

a_ deceased elder brother’s Widow 

ther or cousin. This bro- 

communities. The few 

called Bh&t^eta, and fiLhtS *‘>^0 

thoagh aftei a geoeraK^ [“ «I- 

^nty IS overloofeed by their fm**^*^^* inf^ ri- 
People of the proper caL tntermiughog with 

Moat of the widows nf Ku^i^ 

«P, their residence with S 

and are known as Dhanf!, — as mistressfjg 

nghtfalfd'«Se!lrtho 


tbft custom® of the higher clftawfi. 

Amonffst tlxe men of the loweat oondilion U. tii€ 
DomB,a widow is at liberty to take reeidenoe with aay 
man she chooses in her own ^ste, W 

ri-Thta to her offsprings. A widow m Garliwa « 
not subjectetl to any sort of hanlsUnJS, . 

■tiffer in some parts of Bombay, Madras, Beng^ and 
the United Provinces, to Garhwal she is treated with 
sympathy and those who are intelUgeij^ 

life, and virtuous, enjoy every consiacration m the 

family- t j ^ 1 ' 

it will not perhaps be irrelevant to condnde this 
chapter without a referen^ to 
Wemsa’i Sl«s- tvoinan^s social position in Garli- 
wal Hindu Sbnatras assign the status of equality 
in everv matter to man and woman ; woman is t e 
h.lt o£ m.n’. body, 

a slight deviation from the rules in a^al pr^«. 
UeU^ously she has equal righU with her husband, 
but in flOCTilar matters she enjoys a higher position 
than her husband. She is the mistr^a 
Imld. Every Garhwali woman Mow ^ ^ 
the higUeat, perforras all domestic duties. She lini^B 

nothing mcmal in her 

ilairv the kitchen, the granary and the fields with 
numerous other offices, divides the daylong attention 
7±e GarhwaU Woman. She shares her 

•bli^tionfi to the member3oftUcfamily, sndwill- 
inirW saves her husband from the ronghest labour 
which even the Shostras prohibit from ^ 

her. All women of well-to-do families m Garhwal 
dearly understand that wife and husband both have 
mntaal trusti in UTo becauae they reabie tho ideal of 
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the apirltual union of their soula, In Garhir'al, feni(il« 
Tirtue is believed to have mspiradon from the 
traditioiml love story of tJinn, the <laup;liter of 
Bitnavanta andSiva her lord, and the immacu!ate de- 
Totion of which she set an unjiarallekd example, is tlie 
highest ideal of the life of a religious Garliwali lady. 

In the matter of imparting the privileges which 
a woman in this country enjoys, we are proud to 
say that Garhwal can fairly boast of occupyi ng an 
eminent place. From Trcta Yuga down' to this 
day there has been no seclusion of the fair sex. 
lleligiously and socially they enjoy a more elevated 
position in the house. A good deal of influeaoe is 
brought to bear on the families by ideal wives; in 
fact we look upon them as “ Grlha Lakhshmi^’ or the 
goddess of the house. They enjoy every right in 
the household to giun the recogtiidon of their sex. 
No Garhwali ever undertakes to do anything without 
consulting the females of the houBC, But many 
social abuses seem to have of late been creeping into 
tlie society. Women are growing leas capable of 
conceiving the idea and spirit of religion - and social 
self diBdplIne. It will not thus be surprising to seo 
soma day or other the introduction of the Punlah 
system into the higher strata of the people of 
Garhwal. 

The females in Garhwal load themselves with 

OmaaKita. wearing the nose 

ring of gold, hanging from the 
cartilage of the nose on the left side, and B\dak fin 
tlie eeptnm, Barrings {Murkhala) of silver or of 
gold according to means are worn on the carti- 
lage o£ each ear. Bangles, bracelets, and Pa^eh 
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w^igbiiig from tMrly to forty tolas generally of siWcr 
are wom by females m opulent circum stances. 
Seveml rings on fingers and **Foli/as** on 

toes are ooramoxi ornamentation* A heavy ring 
“i/nnsdi'' wCnghmgfrora forty to fifty tolas of silver 
or n jlJoM of miieea or of pome other coin and in 
Eome cases of coral and of otter bcadS| may not un- 
frequcntly l>e naed as a necklace. 

The dress of the peoples of different count net 
varies according to tbe dimate 
aod tlic degree of civilisation 
attained by hs inhabitants- In India too, at the 
present day, there k a great diversity lu dreE^a among 
the peoples of die Punjab, United rrovinccSj Bengal, 
Madras, Bnmbay and Centra! India. Comparing the 
modom cD^tumo^ of In^a with those of their anceis- 
tora of the Vtrdic and Lpic periods, we find con* 
eklcrable ebange even in Girrbwal which is siill far 
I:.^ck in civilisation* It will be necessary^ therefore, 
to describe the primitive dress of tlio peasantry of 
Garhwal to enable our readers to discover the 
difTerencc. 

Theaneier-t dress according to?,lahabharatn con¬ 
sisted of two oblong pieces of doth, one wrapt round 
the loins from the below, and the other rolled 

like the figure of eight round tbe upper of tlie 
body,—the arms remaining hare* They did not use 
a second garment underneath ; trousers and jackets 
were unknown to themi No mention U made in the 
Mahabbarata about the bead gear, siiiM most probably 
they nsed another pleoa of doth which served both 
for the males and the females^ The Aryan female 
dress was either exactly the same as that of the male, 
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or might hAVe been one broad oblong piece of clothy 
uncut and unsown, reoGhing down to tbe ankles and 
fasten{>d nrt to the shoulders by a metal fastener or 
formed into a knot. ** In the gljmp:«os" says ^[ias 
Noble,''we catch the heroic lovers, Sita and Rama, 
-wandering hi the forest, Sita wears the Sciri and 
follows behind her husband as she might to-day. 
We see itiu the Egyptian pictures of tbe goddesses 
and if we remember, that it is esaentially a piece 
•of cloth unsewn, we shall find it also la Greek sculp- 
'turea.” The Sari thus seems to have been worn 
from time immemorial. In Garhwal the male and 
female costumes until 1850 mostly resembled that of 
Ibe Epte period, as will be seen from the description 
given by ^Ir. Batten in the Settlement Eeport of 
1850, whit describes'them thus:—*' The drew of the 
peoitantry is very primitive, consisting of a blanket 
thrown round the shoulders fastened across the 
bre.ast by akewera of wood or metal, and girt ronnd 
the waist by n Kamarband of woollen stuff or a rope 
formed of goats hair, neatly plaited. Beneath the 
blanket is a breech cloth “ Langoii ” kept up by 
taneans of a string mund the waist- The bend dress 
is a thick woollen cap. The legs and arms are un¬ 
covered except in cold weather, when trousers and a 
-coat of blanket stuS are worn. There are only two 
colours of tiiateriala in use, me., dark brown and 
a dirty grey. Towards the plains tho dreas ia 
assimilated to that of the population there." 

Let us now give the components of the 
modem costume of the Garhwal peasantry, we 
shall describe tt according to the climate of the 
district. In warmer localities the penple dress them- 
sblves throughout the year with a cotton cloth jacket 
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A tmall cottoa doth clip P)rms feircir- 
bead covering* During the winter mentha a light 
quilt JSazai is uaed to oover the uppt-r part of the 
body. Feuiiiles wear a Strri below the wuiet, one 
end of which aervea ns a headgear. The bttjaat ia 
protected by a petticosfc made of Chintz 

or Velvet. 

Residpute of the tomperate clitnfttef who torla 
the bulk of the popolation^ clothe themselves with a 
blanket or hempen cloth in the manner described- 
by Mr. Batteri, which ia called Kulha-sail'^ but iit 
addition to it a cotton cloth is now w’^rur 

DDdcrneEkth by a majority of the people* During tho 
winter season, trouser a of cloth or wool sro brought 
into use. The atyl^^ cf the female attire is like that of 
the wArm climate, but instead of the ^ri Uiey clotho 
them selves with ‘'“a woollen stuff'' called Lava^ 
two ends of which are fastened across the right shoul¬ 
der by skew era of silver and girt round the waist 
with a cotton oloth JC^niaffe^nd, a separate piece o 
cloth called CAad^r or JAuffi^a serves ass a head dress* 

The Bhutyasi wear a cotton J/ifsai under m 
pattu Chapkan, girdled round the waist by a rope 
ofgoaVs hair ^*Thapka^^ or doth *^KamaTband. Their 
tiousers are intosify made of pattu and ara worn 
all the year rciund. A scarlet or blue English broad*- 
cloth lopi is their favourite head wear. The feTnalea 
wear a akirt of chintz and over itXni’U In thesame 
manner as described above but they leave one fold 
on each side ungirdled to caable them to wrap 
their hands in, when it ia very cold. Their breast 
dress consists of an Angia made either of paLtOt 
or velvet, or cotton cloth, with breast aupporter 
Kanehtca underneath* 


* la EflUa lifniae* VABkti tii bqdj. 
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Sin^ ihe time that theGarhwalb Imve been 
enlisted in the Indian Army, the peasantry of the 
country are every day gtowing fond of clading 
thenteolvoa with Kn^llsh dres$. In large festival 
gathering, one would surely observe an almost 
bewildering variety of coetnmea. There is ihe primi¬ 
tive dress in all its purity j there is the English conk 
in various fanciful modilicntions ; aome have adopt¬ 
ed it without its nedf appendages, some withont 
pants and boots; a few will be witnessed in all their 
integrity except the headgear; there is the pattu 
Chaplianol Bhutya, there is the mixed dress of the 
shabby coat and the blanket i^KuthaQati) over it. In 
short, the dresses represent a huge collection of 
fanciful coloured apparels. Boots and rocks have 
largely come into use. NoGarhwolt bas yet adopted 
the English dress in tote. There has been but a 
veiy slight change in the female attire. 

By reviewing the dresa of the peasantry in 
Gflrhw.'tl wc arc constmined to remark, that their 
dress is simple, econoraicaJ, and well suited for the 
various seasons of the year and climate of the 
different parts of the country. The peasnutsare 
always hibouring in the fields in the scorching heat 
of summor and during the mitiy season. They 
are apt to suffer from the effects of both the sun and 
r.aio. Eat all such hardships and the after effects 
thereof arc in n way averted by woollen clothes, 
which keep them cool during exertion, and warm 
after the body has perspired, so that they are 
saved from chill and exposure to heat alike. Wool¬ 
len clothes do not smell much, even if not washed 
fjr a long time. The w^irking clnsiiGs generally 
select a dark brown or grey colour for their dress. 


li mftj fc* remembered that grey cloth ha« innchf 
absorbing poirer. 

Tlie attire of the temperate localities ia 

economicalj, softj loosci airy, and more or less 
wnterproof. It ensures a coriiplete and free move¬ 
ment of the whole bodj% when it is being exert¬ 
ed. In Upper Gachwal, anothergarraont is prepared 
from the hair of goats known by the name of 
DaukhL It U warm, and light, but a little rough to 
wear. It is a good waterproof, very handy, and its 
price too, is bo to apeak trifling. It is worth inii- 
proving for the nse of tho higher classes of people. 
Our own opinion Is that eiiinatieidly speaking th© 
dress of the Garhwalis is quit© a suitable one and 
at the same time saems to be iMiracticsdly based on 
hygienic principles. 

The primitive people of Garhwal appear to 
have been meat eaters. Their 
Buccessors the Indo-Aryans, 
natnrally followed their example, for, it is human 
nature to copy the majority. The great Epic 
Mahabharatfl also points out that the Aryans were 
by taste and habit not averse to taking meaU We 
quote the iollowing stanza from it for the infor¬ 
mation of our rcadersi eft :■—iHRnsff *rffl 'Ttir, ngiflf 

tNtrar*! jirjt ii 

H II WIEtfl. 

Flesh of various besgts with cereals formed the 
principal diet of the rich. Milk and iU products 
consiituted the food of the middle cJajis people, 
while Indian corn and oleagitmus subataDces com¬ 
prised the food of the poor people. 
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I^et now eiAmine tbe of iho modemi 

Garhwal pea^ntry and aee if any modification 
consonant with modern science has been in* 
tfoduced into it. The Ghirhwali is almost wholly 
vegeiarian in practice, but not by profesaion and 
principle, Hia breakfast and supper consist of bread 
made of wheat floui', ur a mi i tore of mindua and 
amaranthtis or mandua alone or a combination of 
barley and mondua with vegetables of tbe season. 
The midday meal, being the moat sumptuous, con^' 
sists of or jhoti. The latter is pre¬ 

pared from cheese seasoned by a little Jhangom 
and the small leaves ofpnmplcin oraraaranthus, and 
flome vegetable curry finiah his fare. Poor people 
dispose of the greater i>OTtieu of grain in the market 
to meet the other exigencies of life and manage to- 
live on their scanty fare of cheese eked out by oreen 
garden stnd^. Such is the common dietarv o? the 
pea-santry in Garbwal, while fresh spiing water 
lurnishes them with drink. Fleah and lab arc 
looked upon as rare luxuries. With this frugal diet 
the Garbwali is astir before daybreak, and gets 
tJirough two or three hours bard work in the morn¬ 
ing before breakiait, or peihuf s another period 
of work before returning home with a big load of 
one equal to thirty-twosee^rs or mure, uu his. 

back or on his bead. 

The tnsufficieiicy of his dietary which modsm 
science indicstes is compensattii fur by the grace of 
the pure Himalayan open air which Geds hiui 
herseif for the greater part of the day while Le 
is engaged in outdoor avocations. 
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It proves that the Garhwali m endowed with 
"Singularly strong vitality and energy, Notwitb- 
etandiDg this sort of Hfe^ men and women are re^ 
xuartably healthy n,nd robust At ail hours they 
are blithesome and joviali singinglove or the 

souge from the MahabharntpO, KamayatiiL, eto* 

PotatoeSi heanSj putupkins and cucumber grow 
abundantly iuGarliwal atidore largely e^msuuu^ by 
the people. Edible roots such an Tairu, Mungw 
and others aro boiled, salted and eaten in plenty. 

Of the fruitsy peaches^ wAlnqtB^ oranges, apri" 
cotSp several Epceics of berriefl and pUntain grow plen^ 
tifully and are largely consumed by the itdmbitarits. 

On festive occasions* the Garhwali indulges in 
rich food consisting of Habra and I^akoras* 

A treat of rich dishes la gWen to the Brahmonas^ 
Sadhus, kinsmen and relativeai at the time of mar^ 
rlage and other eclebratieua. 

There isa peculiar custom prevalent In Qarhwal, 
vts.j bread and -vegetnblep cooked even by a Khana 
is partaken of by a Brahmana and Ksbatrya without 
caste distlnetion. This eiistom seems to Isavc bten 
observed from very ancient times^ For, we kni^w 
frotn Kednr Khrtud, Vh. 206, that Hishi Va^ista 
when meditating in Kedar Himalaya, did not ob¬ 
serve rigidity or strictness in regard lo eating and 
other usages pertaining lo it. An for rice and dal, 
the capricious nature of the Garhwal people seems to 
have been broiiglitin force from thcFurnnic |>ennd, 
when many dans of Brahmanaa and Rajputs 
emigrati^d fitnu varu^us parts of India and an ad- 
vauee is being niade by them towards a higher level 
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'df rnste atid rcspi'ctand at the same time, probably, 
the 3triii|re»cy of rales in eating rice food enforced 
in the coutitty. 

Ablaut six centuries ago Raja Ajni Pat noticed 
that many indigenous cufitoms and caste barriers 
liimlered ihe eflicient discinirgo of piiblie duties and 
so iliot. he made it a rule that rice cooked by the 
Sairolas must be uken by all tribes and castes in this 
country without murmur. Since then it is almost a 
binding custem among^ the majority of castes, with 
the tixcption of a faw Kshatriyas and Brail aianas '.rlio 
cannot eat rice cooked by a Bralimaiia other than 
their own priest. Among Rajputs, a triho called 
, Khati Gusains, onriously enough, do not eat rice 
cooked even by their own jPuroArto, not to speak of 
others and, it is said, that they do not even urider- 
go a pilgrimage to Badrinath, simply for the rea¬ 
son that there they shall be obliged lo partake the 
MeJiaprashad^ Biinilarly Bartwals of Malkoti ai. J 
Aswals of Sda have a prejudice in serving rice meal 
prepared by their femnles. linny Rojimts and 
Brahmanas while eating rice in fcomo of the com- 
m unities they intermarry with, observe touch-me-tint. 

On the whole the Garhwali still preserves the 
hahit of sjm[)1e, frugal vegetarmn dietary of his 
ancestors, and attains health and lair longevity. 
Viewing the [ircsent mode of their dietary, iroin 
the point ol modern science, from their peeuniory 
ciromnstances and the climate and enviroumctit of 
their inhabitance we think it to be the best suited 
for them. 

It will Qot he inappropriate to mention Imre 
another- great laxity in eatiug which is observed at 
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Urulri Xath in Garbwnl and in Puri (Jagannath in 
Ori<«i^. At both the places the rules of caste ob¬ 
servation in regard; to food were done away with by 
SaJikaracbaryHj nmt pioWbJy with a view to set- 
till!? an example to the ])DOple of India, tspeciBlIj' 
of MadUyadesha, Bihar, and Bcnnid, where fjoni the 
Epic period forward, rigid caalo observance in eat- 
ii(g appears to have long held. This must haveap* 
]H.arvd an absurd practice In Sankara who was liini- 
eelf the embodiment of the highest ideals oflflndu- 
iam. Before AWotfanflallmenareregardotl as equhl 
and ihe outward signs of tliis equality "aic patent in 
the fact that all may eat the food together irrea- 
>pectiV6 of caiste, position, wesUb or other diatine- . 
tinns. He ruled that food prepai-ed within the 
temple precincts to the Deity should become enn- 
secrated and could be fiken by nil the three higher 
classes of Hindus without observing the “touch- 
me-not*' cusiutn. 

In Badri Naih, rice, dal, vagelables, etc,, 
are prepared by tbe Diinri Sairola Brabmanns in the 
tempit! kitchens and they pass for iUo/jawnsAad alter 
they are offered to Badri Namyann. To cat MoJla* 
nras/wd in these two tirthi9 is one of the cbiof 
rites of pilgrimage. No pious Hindu iu health 
would infringe tliis rule. It is then bmij-ht by the 
Pan</<isand distributed amongst their J'ajdwians. 
All eagerly taste the Ma}iapr&ehad irrcsj«ctive of 
caste dislinctions t no cAhnB or con (am in at ion by 
touch being obserVf-d within the Badsi NatU town 
(Puri). This franchise alone haw made Puii a true 
otvicand religious unit in spite of caste complexities. 
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This }lii^iftpfashad jfi ri^giirded no big'llI 5 coDaeci'iited 
by ali ortliodoi pilgrioig that Ibo cooked rice and 
dal nre di’iei ia the aoSar beat and taken honieto 
be distributed among tUeir i'ainity members and 
irlenda, who too eagerly accept it ay being a consecra¬ 
ted 'prashad uf Narayana. 

Sankaracliai'ya wag a trao Vedantiat Sanyasi 
and free from caste bias. His object in actuating 
this dUtiuctive feature of pilgrimogB in the two 
ehrinea of India might have been that, men of higher 
cultui'e would bear in mind that God is Omnipresent, 
and that the food wherever it is served is accoiding 
totheVedic and other Hindu Sasbtric rites to be 
presQutod to Ishwara before serving. It is, therefore, 
as consecrated as the Idahaptashad at Badri Nnra* 
yana and Jagan Nath, A ^euerai reform might lake 
place gradually in India, But alas! Sankara's 
broad views did not meet any favourablu reception 
beyond the limits of the above-mentioned two tir- 
t7mj. It appear?, however, that with the spread of 
^Veatern ideas and edueatiou the restrictions about 
food are being alowly re missed from India, 



CHAPTER VII 


GARHWAL A SEAT OF PILGRIMAGE. 


The vniiou« ehrlnea of India «eem to have 
aprong up with the growth of moral laws^ promul¬ 
gated by wise religious teachers. They nro apt to 
expand the religloiis faith of undeveloped intellect, 
in a^ mueli ns the h<dy places, abound in natural 
solemnity of every description.^ The northern tiV- 
rAuj appear to ba typical in this rc.spect and tbeir 
eui;redness is thus quiie a matter of course. 

Pilgrimage is geneiallj undertalen by a person 
with true religions earnestness in him. As a result 
of it, his religious snsreptibilities are widened to a 
de"Tee, his nobler qualities of nature get more and 
mnre developed, and he lenrns to shun selfisli and 
egotistic tboaghts. Finally, the aljacncs of baser 
qualities, which disturb the human mind, engenders 
a sort of spiritual ctilm in him, and he recahes the 
path leading to the throne of God. I bis probably 
accounts for the firmness of the religious faith which 
actuates an orthodox Hindu, J fe believes that with¬ 
out faith no progress in any religion in the world is 
possible. 

It U well known that pilgrimage has been re¬ 
sorted to by almost every peojilc of the earth ; for 
instance, the English people have not altogether 
forrrotten the traditions in this respect. The iong 
and^difficnlt jonrney to Bethlehem, Tvhere Jesus tlie 
Christ was 1>nrn, wa« thought nieritoTinua an,] 
sacred by the enrly Christ iom*. Long after the 
reign of Riehnrd the first, the English people nsed 
to make pilgrimage to Jerufolcm. The Utiddhists 




used to come from very long distances to visit the 
Kiranjani in Qaya, where Gautama achieved Nirvnna. 
The Muslims too evince an amount of enthusiasm in 
pilgrimage. Hundreds of thousands of pious Muslims 
yearly Bock to Mecca, Medina, and other holy places. 

Yoga Vasista. the pre-eminent Hindu philosophy 
states in section llf, that Kama Chnndm, who flour¬ 
ished at the end of the Uig-Vedic period, performed 
pilgrimage at Mandakui, Kedfir, and Mausarovara. 
Later on in the Maluihharaia we find tiiat tiie five 
Pnudavas made a aimilar pious excursion to the 
sacred placca in the IHmavimta. Evidently then there 
were certain places iuGarhwal, which were recognised 
by A rvaiiri of sacred memories and probably tliey ex¬ 
isted in Garhwnl long bi-tore Hama Chafulrd’a visit, 
Mr. How pniiitB nut in Hindu iconography, ihatln- 
dication a ol image worship are to be found among 
Hindus from the V''eilic age, but at the per if >d wo 
are speaking of, wo find no proof of the establish¬ 
ment of images ami temples in Gharwal. The ap¬ 
pellation of the holy places mentioned above, do not 
express any reference to the image establishment- 
It is quite clear from Yoga V’^asista, that the Eishis 
of the Vedtc period found Garhwal the moat glorious 
temple of Nature. 

The charm and sweetness of Nature exhibited 
by Garhwal Himaia3’as persuaded them to absorb in 
deep contemplation in those localities to peneteratc 
the Vail (Nature) to secure the ecstatic visi««n. 
Nature’s phenomena are every wliere as a matter of 
fact, but to develop this consciousnese the^' must 
have found tliem more distinctive in that locality, or, 
there might have been some other spiritual interpre¬ 
tation, by which the northern shrines have grown in 
intense reli^ous importance from very andent tiinev. 
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All tlie Gflthiral titiUs from Jamanotry to 

Badri-Niirftjnna nre sitimted at nn average height^ of 
about 10,000 feet above tlic pen level. Gliicial dull 
reiftns for sis raorttha awl bracing cold elmructerises 
the aummer season of the place. All these places 
are bun;: over by perpetanl snow clad mountains. In 
ancient times to visit them, one had to undergo very 
toilsome and risky journeys. Great privation and the 
Uf<l SHVtllSJ of Ifc llltlilu COn-§iJ^3fCU TlOthlJl^ 
-when spent for the purpose of making piTgrimngc of 
them Before the advent of the British Govern men 
pilgrimivf'e to Northern tirthas as n matter of fact, 
waa not within the reach of Hindu pensanta. Tntdi* 
tions, however, go bo fur as to prove that in spite of 
many hindrances, him d red a of orthodox Hindus were 
annunllv fired with the strong instinct of visiting the 
northern shrines. Very few of tliem however, 
returned home aafely, Ihe majority perishing m the 
undertaking. Only the love CBdiakti) conlcl have had 
prompted them to undergo the length of 

to tlift service of the Most U\ 

theKortH^rntirf/wi^T JaTOftnotri, tjangotri Kedar, Rud 
Itadri-Narayann are the places of eminent sanctity. 
But importance is attached to pilgrimage being made 

to all sacred places in India. , l < 

Tim time for piSgrimage to these places begins 
from J^ikhp'tt Satikrnnt, (about the 15th April of 
cftch rear) and censes in the month of November. 
The starting point to begin with in this pilgrimage is 
Hardwar, A jwirson of an inqui&itive natnre will find 
in his journey indications which tho various phases of 
the Ilmdii religion have nm through from the Vedic 
period and till now, eomo flowing in aenHmont while 
fliers in example Hardwar itself will unfold to 
him occurrences of far more ancient times 
when he is led to tlie spot whore the old God 
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Dftksho (the Planetary spirit, who U believed to 
guide the motioD of the Rlshi Chakra eoneistitig of 
the 27 Aeterisms) celebrated his great Yoffma on 
which occasion Snti his daughter destroyed herself. 
The site vividly reminds the traveller of the legend 
of Sati s testing Bania s gi>d'head by assuming the 
form of Sitet when the latter was taken away by 
Ravana to Ceylon, For Sati’s trending the path of 
snch deception and unrighteousness, Mabadeva for* 
^ok her as his wife. But on her supplicating to 
God, to get her body dissolved, the naerijicc of 
Daksha was devised by the gods. All the celestial 
bemgs were invited, save Mnhadeva and Sati, in 
order that Sati miglit be moved to anger and thus 
perish herself in the leaping hii/h sacrificial yfaiae,s. 
The device proved a success and Sati came to be 
reborn in Garhwal Himalaya as Uma or Parrati 
and was remarried to Shankara. 

Similarly KUhikeah the next stage, represents 
a clear illustration of an ideal hermit life of ihe 
Rishis of yore. One will find hundreds of reed 
thatched huts of Sadhus who enjoy the life of reli¬ 
gious discipline and are blessed with the cherished 
for_ beatific vision. Before describing the msiii 
shrines of Badari and Kednr, it will not he out of 
place, to ^vc a brief description of Gangotri and 
Jamauotri, for the rond leads to those two places 
from Rishikesh. Both of them are sitnated in the 
south-west of the Garhwal State and are pre-cnib 
neatly sacred places. 

The following account of Gangotri and Jamano- 
tri has been extracted from the Journal of tour in 
Garhwal Himalaya by Mr, Fraser. The spot which 
obtains the name of Jamanotri, says Mr. Fraser, ‘hs 
in fact, very little beyond the place wlicre the various 
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strennia formeJ on the mouiitiiiii brow, by the mclt- 
mg of maasca of sanw, unite in one and full into n 
basin below. To this busin, however, there is no 
nct:cBs, for inimedintciy above this spot the rocks 
again rise over the Btream, tiud, though not ao lofvy 
as those below, they intei']K)su n eotupleto bar to 
further progress in the bed of the torrent, lielvveen 
the two banks the view* is closed by iho breast of 
the mouiiUrin wLich is of vivid griicii from perpetual 
moialure, and is fnt rowed by iitna end tonenta into 
numerous rnvines, Down these lavinea are seen 
trickling the numerona sources of this brunch of the 
Jdumua. Above this green bank, rugj^cd, bare and 
rocky cliffs arise, and the deep calm beds and cltffi) of 
htiow, towering above all finish the picture. Noble 
rocks of v.vried huge f>rnj, crowned vvitli luiurinnt 
dark frliage and the stveam foatuing from rock to 
rock, foriit a foreground not unwortlij' of it. 

“At the place where it is customary to per for ui 
ablution, the rock on the nnrtli-caBt side of the river 
is very steep, eihibiting diflerent slmdes and colours. 
The atrut'tui'e o.ho is laminous, and from these 
laminae run several small streams of warm water 
foaming together ia a considerable quantity. *1 here 
are several other sources, and oite in purlicular, 
from w'hielx s-prings a coluiun of watwr of very con.* 
aiderable siitc, which is sltuivled in the bed <ff the 
river betwten tw’o largo atones and over it falls a 
stream of tho river water. 'Ihis water is much 
hotter than that already noticed, The hand cannot 
bear to be kept fora inoruent In it, and it eniifs 
much vaponr." Mr. Fraser slatts that he could not 
find the lenst acidity of lasts nor any sulphutoufi or 
other smell in the water. It ii exceedingly pure, 
transparent anil tastelcs^a The spot for bathing 
U at that point where one hot spring of a consider. 


ftble Ksze rUen in n piin) of cold water nml readeieci 
it LTtilk-wiiritu Mr. Fraser aw?erts that (here are 
n urn tf rows Eourceg uf tlie war in waL^r* many spricig* 
ing from the rork^ and ij ravel muJ rise to some 
height ia the air. Sometimes they arc lost when 
the river takes its coarge towards thenj. These 
sprinb^s h'lva piirticulMr names aucli nsGaurikurnr 
and T-iptknnfiJ^ In Juraaiiotfi there is no ituaoe 
nor liny temii e. Acct>rdiiig to tlie uturyj ^vlucli the 
Jlraliniaiia^ rmnig !4 ihe warm springs are being 
ftltirbtit;;d to the ste/ii meditatjuii of the twelve 
Ili-liis who f dli>wcd Siva when he took flight fc^nu 
Ceylon to Jamanotri and tliey Imves since been in 
deep COD tern pUt ton upon Siva. 

Now let US describe tiie neit highly sacred seat 
of liEndu pilgrinmge called Gangotri. The load 
leading to these northern holy pi ices fi-rmerly was 
very mtigii, rocky and dangerous^ wniuing ahing in 
eoiiiB placiits^ asL^eiidtng anri d^'sceiniing across the 
faces of deep ]>redpJeeH and down d ep ravines^ at 
times leading ulong banks of loose earih nnd slopitig 
where ihe face of the niouritiup. ba-t fallent ih\i^ 
rendering the footing eiceedingly tmcertjiiu aad 
diftieuit. In ^ihorfr, access to JaEivnrit^Lrj and Gaitgcitri 
was very didicult and only staunch ortkiudoss i^eHtip'e 
05*ed to fref|rietit iiicse fir/Aas and e vea now thny 
tire resorted to bj a very lew, 

Aa rcgarJ.s GniigoLri,Miv Fmser writes:—*'the 
ecene where pilgritnape is inade^ m worthy of the 
nijsteriuus sanctity attribatid to itg and the rev- 
erence with winch it regarded# We have not 
Lore the coiifitied gloomineBS of Bhiuron Ghati. The 
actual dread, which cannot but be inspirt^d by the 
precipices and tnrreots, and perila of the pliicCt here 
given way to a senaatTon of awe iru posing, but nut 
embracing whnt might be campared to the dark and 
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daDgerrmn j>ftsa in tli® <?©ntt'o of tliB raTjriBs of ^ 
fot^inor trorlil I for tnoBt irnl/ ihero ihs little h^ro that 
rcoriJJ^'i the reniembrancefl of that which we seoni to 
have quitted (Bhairon Ghati), 

** The bare and peated cUfFa which shoot to the 
fiky yield not in rn jarred ness of elevation to any tva 
hftVe seen; their rains lie in wild chaotic at 

their feet, and scantier wood imperfeetty relieves 
their nakedness. Even tho dnrk pino firmly 
itsnlf in the deep chasm5^^ which no time can wear 
oat. Thus oa alt sides the prospect is dosed except 
in front of tlie cant aide where iroin behind* a iiiasji 
of bare sjdrea with font hiiffc lofty snowy peaks 
arise. These are thope iksof the Hudra Himalaya. 
There could be no finer finiabingj no grandeur closo 

to such a scene. _ 

Ic is easy to write of rocks and oF tor* 

renta ami precipices; it is msy to tdl of the awe 
which such scenes inspire j stylo and doserq^f ions are 
coiiim?i'n and hackneyed* liut it is not ao annplcp 
to nianv sorely not very poasitJe, to convey sn au- 
eqaaiQ Idea ol the stern end rug^^ecl majesty of aoine 
scenes^ to pnint their hively desertness or to describe 
the undcfmaHle sensation of reverenee and dread 
that Steals over the mind while conteiiiplatiiiff the 
dealh-Iikc phastly calm rhat is shed ov^r them. 
When We nrc under such emotions^ at hucIi momentSf 
we rememb'^'r onr honies^ our friends, mir presides 
and all social intercoarse with our fellows .and feel 
our present solitude and our distance froni al de^r 
ties ; how vain it 1 ?^ to gtrive at description, stirely 
of such a Bcene is Ganurotri. is it independent 

of the nature of the surroutidinu Si^ncry, ti 
which lightly calls forth pnwerful einotiong. We 
were now in the centre cl: the stupendous I limn* 
Inyasp the loftieatand perhaps the most rugged range 
of raoiinUms in the world. We were at the ac- 
knowledt^ed source of that nobis river, which is 
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equally an object of veneratiou, nnd a source oi 
fertility, plenty and opuloncc to IDndustan, anti the 
holiest Bhrine of Hindu worship, which theoo holy 
bills contain. These nro surely strihinij considera¬ 
tions combining with the flulemn gimideur of the 
place to move the feelings strongly.” 

Tlre'pilgritiis who Tiait Jamanotri and Gangotri, 
proceed straight on via Panwoli pass to Triyugi and 
thence to Kedar but very few undertake this tedious 
journey. Kedar and Badri are tha most frequent¬ 
ed places and, thereforr', tha majority of the pil¬ 
grims pass on from Hard war to Hishikesh and 
thence to the shrines referred to above. Mr, J. M. 
Clay has pablisbed a useful panipblet, fully describ¬ 
ing each stage, the dfsbinccs, etc., for the guidance 
of the pilgrims. Space is not availablo for describ¬ 
ing in detail all the stages, but among them, which 
concerns the sculptures of htsturical value will only 
be briefly dealt with in this chapter. As the pilgrim 
advances onwards, he must needi associate him¬ 
self with other equally aealous co-tcuvclkrs, instinct 
svith the same religious earnestness, so that, the 
traveller will meet them marching generally in 
couples or in groups of tens and twenties, old and 
young mingled together, different in type and dress, 
all merry, now and then pouring out benediction to 
Kedar and Eadari Harayatia. The denominations of 
certain localities which the pUgrim paascs through, 
go by the name of saints, royal sages and anchor¬ 
ites of by-gone ages ; fur instance, Lusmou-Jhula, 
Tapohau, DHsrutha'chal, ilhagirathi, Slta-bari, etc,, 
caU forth in his mind a sort of more love and faith. 
For the four or five days his jouruoy is^ con¬ 
fined to the banks of the Ganges among bits of 
beautiful scenery, making hnlta in small inns called 
ekeittifs or ree<l huts; high or low, literate or rustic, 
all seek shelter under one roof. Furckh there is none} 
men and women undertaking the sacred journey 
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innst needs Lave to bid farewell to natural ftLjncsa. 
Faitli, reverence, simplicity and purG'mmdcdneB?, 
are tbe elements with vrUicU tlie mind of the pilgrim 
is inspired for the timo being. 

On tbe fifth or sixth day, be readies Srinager 
a town deriving its name from a mystic diagram 
(Srijantra) engravcii upii a stone altar^ which is 
said to have been thrown into the river by Sankam- 
charya. AVe have already descriiied in Chapter I V, 
that when the Aryans migrated into Garhwal, they 
were opposed by Kol-asur and other powerfnl aboriginal 
chiefs, at Srinager who fongbt very bitterly; but tlie 
Htmgglc ended in the final victory of the Aryans, 
There is evidence enough to showy that Srinager has 
been a city ever since. There must have been several 
towns which were destroyed by Bome natural canaes 
such as doods, etc., which once swept the towo, estab* 
lisbed by Kaja Ajai Tal in about 1400 A.n., as the 
geograpbicat situation of the valtej renders it subject 
to such a disaster, “The Sriyantra'* says Mr.S.N.Kow 
in his book on Iconography, ** is supposed to have 
the power to protect the worshippers from ills due 
to the inflacncc of evil spirits or deiti^, and to bestow 
on him happiness, wealth and eventually fiberal^oti 
from birth, and more specially on those who worship 
the Devi”. 

The ’‘Sriynntra” traditions liave heGn inherited in 
Garhwal from an ancient period and there is nothing 
to prevent ns in believing it to be true as traditions are 
often the tme history of a country. Aborigines were 
particolarly devoted to Mahadevn and Dnrga and 
they were profound believers in the mysteries of 
magic. Taking these points into consideration we 
are disposed to think that the *^Sriy antra*' at Srinager 
must have its origin from them. In ancient times 
human sacrifice was practiced here. Sankaincbarya 
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mnst Iiare tried to the best of hia ability to prevent 
its |iTO[>a^aEioii, as be wus deadly a^uinst TantrdiiATn 
and it is quite po^elblc of his having' desiroyed 
k. Of the many old temples of brinager only 
rme^ i.e., of KiimleHihwara is still extant, ivbile 
nil the others have been sirepE away by the 
Cohna flood. 

From Srinager to Rndrnpraynga the attention of a 
pilgrim will be arresteil nt places by ordinary stones 
mndff into ohjects of worship, and placed on the road 
side. In sneh cases it is not the object of worship, 
though it is ^vorslilppe^l in reality. The object of it 
is purely tn make the pilgrims present something, to 
the Bo-ciillcd deity, which becomes the property of 
the priesr. Except the beautifnl forest there is 
nothing else remarkable. 

From Rudraprayaga onward, the ^[Andakini 
glen will prosettt to the pilgrim in some places its 
Bcenery of gorgeous spectacle and wild beauty. At 
short distances here and there, a scene of temples with 
n variety of sculptures, old remains and relics will captU 
vatehis attention, in fact the whole Mandnkiniglen ap- 
pciirsto he a seri's of lessons on the birth and estinc- 
tioti of wave alter wave of the Elindii religious 
develoiitnent even from pre-historic ages. It seems that 
each Htndti reformer in Ids turn established bis favour* 
ite deitiea in the verj' heart of those places jfor ex¬ 
ample, Agastyanuini, Phata, iihaitooand Nala indicate 
siffiis of Vedic, Ejdc, Uuddhist, bankarite and Purooic 
Bltidui!-m and Vaishuavism, 

On the otlier band certain places believed to 
Ims-e oitcc flown wltli a titinuUuous roar of water 
with its fndicKome w*a\‘es, have now become busy 
haunts of Immnn beings and gardens of great fertility* 
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For Instaneef AgaatymnDni twelve miles from Rnd* 
rapfayaga snems to tiave beeo such a plaee but now 
of great religioat imprtnuco. Miss Noble, writes 
about these pUcea at great leogth, id her diary from 
which ive extract a brief atatemcot for the loforEua* 
tion of our readers. 

Aga^tyamuDi'^ Ea3'B Miss Noblej ^*hnd 
done his tapas^ua here* The same is told of Kashmir, 
a valley formed in the same way as this. Comparing 
the two and remembering that the Itisbi is said to 
have drunk up the ocean, we were inclined to regard 
the tale as a geographical myth, referring to a time 
when die valley was a lake. The soil is so evenly 
placed here, us a lino in the vale of Srinager, that there 
iii no room to doubt that h really wa^ once a lake, 
and that, geologically epeakiiig, ai an age not long 
gone by. Are myths, like this of Agastyamiini, only 
dim memories of something seen by primitive man, 
or are they a kind of Physical Geography deliberately 
invented for olncatioDal purposes ? The Ust sugges¬ 
tion does not sound so absurd at the place itself, os 
it certainly does on paper, 

‘The great court, they told ns, was the site of 
AgastyamuDi'^B tapas^a^ and lie was commemorated 
by an image in the principal chapeL There was a 
etone Oaddi in the middle with a smaller seat beside 
if, which the p™ple regardctj as the throne of Bam 
Chandra. ^ f hia is only one of the many signs 
o£ the ancient and deep-seated impression made 
on this region by the Ramey ana. All through our 
visits to ftticred spotSj we wereaptto find that the ago 
of Kama was u^ed as an iiidicatEOn of profound antiqui¬ 
ty. But besides this, there are o thousand lutereHt* 


* PhlloAopbj of VMiBt* cpafirm* tUmft'i ihiM Jocalltiiib 



mg scraps, la the porch there ie tto image oE Nar 
singhn. In some of the chapels, there are plaques and 
masks of the Niue Planets, of Narda, of Ghmesb, and 
of old Buddhist carvings. 

‘'There is also a chapel dedicated to Shriugi Ris- 
hi, the GOQ of Sbatnika, and there ia an ordinary Siva 
in an old aq^tiare water course, while outside there is 
an embietn that ought to be fatnons for its peculiarity 
of form, a J^rnta chakra, that is really a Siva of pre" 
Sankarachnryan type. The people call it a iJrahtna- 
murti, which fact is again aluiost as important as the 
form itself. Four wheels or are placed one 

on each aide of the top of a short pillar. The top of 
the pillar is n cube as is also its foot; bat its shaft 
is octagonal. The cube surmounted by the octagonal 
shaft, surmounted again by a thimble shaped top, is 
the form of Siva, which was common before Sankara' 
charya”. 

From AgaBtyamuiH to Kednr Nath, the whole 
tract seems to have been an outiqunrian theatre of 
the Hindu religion. Within its boundaries the pib 
grim will find the striking feature ici the landscape 
the number ot temples at short distances consisting 
of images of various gods and goddesses from a very 
early age until mediieval Yaiebnavlsm. The most 
notable scalptnres found are noted os under. 




Ardhanari Siva. 
Temple of Nalla, 



Ancient Soivite remains. 
Bodbisatwa and Joi' 
stambha of Anekamnla, 


1^1 


Sot} o-Tfaroyotitt, 


Bbaitoo 

j Birbhadra (Siva). 

Lakshmi-Jfiirayana. 

1 Kirti stombha. 

L Old form of Siva, 

Gaurikund 

f Parvati. «pd pre-Sakam- 
\ Charyan (Siva), 

Kednrnath 

( Siva Sankara-Charyan, 

J Sfltya-Nnrayana, 

Nine forms of Devi 
[ Old form of Siva, 


A few iTvil('3 above Iloilo the orcnery is extremely 
pleasing, 0 f ita bL’tt u ty one eon not soy enongh, H ighcr 
up above 'J'rivQgi the glen becomes steeper and wild¬ 
er wit! i trementloag gorges and with many a wild 
stream 5hooting out of its source ami tambling down 
from rock to rock. Tlie roar of the river is sueli in 
some plocca that one gets almost deaf. The hoary 
mountains above Ramhiirn with their wildly .siibliniGd 
scenery and a variely of flowers spontaneously grow¬ 
ing at their fret make one forget the esistiGaoe of 
anything save and except their Creator, 

The Kednrnath temple is situated on the base of 
tlic Kedarnath peak, on the left hank of the Eedar- 
Gatiga, and lias a height of about 12,000ft. The place 
is Colder tlian Uadruiath ; most probahly when the 
temple was first built iu this s(iot, it must have been 
on tlie edge of a glacier which now has retreated to 
the distance of a mile. In Kedarnath, heap of 
natural rock is the object of worship, and isltolievcd to 
bo the Sankarucliaryan Siva. There is also a temple 
of Satyu-Karayana, built by the side of a spring in the 
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▼illttge Btr«Gt There is another small temple which 
coatains “ the nine fonna o£ Devi and pre-Sliaukara- 
char^'ati Siva. *' 

A fow miles to the north of Kedar Nath, is the 
vast snowy espanse which the Indians call “the jjath 
to 5irar^a. ” In aneiEnt time the Sadhus and other 
religious men used to visit these glaciers for the sake 
of self immolatioii. 

The other notable places of sanctity on the 
left hank of the Mandakini worth studying arc Kali- 
muth, Madmahcahvvara,Ukhi muth, TungnatJi, Anchi, 
and Gopeshwara, All of them b^r marks of tlicir 
early e^dstenoc. We, shall however, deal with 
only those places which are situated by the pilgrim 
road. 

Ukhi is a village which is situated just opposite 
to Guptakashi on the left hank of the Maiidukini 
and is said to be the identical place where UsUa, 
the daughter of Van-Asur, used to live. The small 
temple close bo the yard of the Muth is still extant 
and is much consecrated. The clia|)el must have been 
built in her memory. Sankara*ehar^, perhaps 
chose the place for the monastery of hedar-Uath 
Kawal on account of its being noted »is the residence 
of a lady who exercised a jKJwerful inllueiiGO ujxm 
her age. 

Tungnath is 13 miles from Ilkhi-muth ^ and is 
flitnated on a high peak. It is out of the main road 
but an easy road of ta'o miles from Chobta leads up 
to tlic temple where there is a SiinkarA-chttryan Siva 
Lingam. There are also a number of other imag^, one 
of which has the appearauee of a Buddhist image^ 
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TFiia pZnce affonli a fiae birdB eje view of the eatiro 
eiiowy range from Jamnot4iry co Badrio^tli and tlie 
country in front of it* 

Gopesliwam which is twelve milesi away from 
Chobtiii h ft well populated rillnge where there is n 
large temple dedicated to Sivii ‘^Gopinflth^ the Lord 
of cowa.^ The local legend runs thus:— 

A cow which went a graKing to the jangle 
found that her milk was Bpontancously coming 
out to fall on a iwttiral Siva in the rock* This place 
was taken na an altar, any a the story, and a temple 
was huUt over it* The place ahoutids in Sivas of pro- 
Sankara Charyan type—cul^e, octagon, and thimblr^ 
shaped top—and even contains two at least of the 
older four headed fornij with one later Bpeciraen 
covered With what Miss jttoble took to be the feet 
of the Lord, Imt said by the eountry people to he 
a crore of heads* There was a small Cbaityft^ehaped 
shrine containing one of the four beadeil Sivas, under 
fi tree* The Ilawal says that this temple has been 
here bIdoc the days of Eama^ 

One of the most remarkable things about the 
place is a trident of victory of king Aneta JIals, 
nmde of ancient swortJa, with an insctiptiorj. 

A descent of two miles from Gopeshwara^ will 
take the pilgrim to Alkaniin<lft valley at Chamoli, the 
Hubnlivi^ional Head Quarters of the District* Tbc 
Tibetan road theoec takes him straight off to the 
shrine of Badri—Narayana. This valley, as far as 
Joshimnth ia de&dent in subjects for ioonogriphic 
study* 
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The latter place which is about tiventy seven 
miles from Clmmol 1,13 oncof the four m«^(^festtthlisli(!d 
by Sankara-CharyII for Ins desciplcs and the winter 
scat of the Rawnl “MaliAHt" of Kudrinath, This j.Iace 
lias a group of Be veil temples dedicated to Nara- 
yana. Nine forms of purge, Pre-Sankiimcharyan Siva 
Gaiiosha, mid Narsingha, respectively. Clo^ to the 
pic there ia a roofed spring named “ Narsin^rfsa 
Dlinm , St^ndit Put^ajki K^dat Khanda discloses 
SGvenil legends which sheW JosJiImadi to be an ancient 
mythical seat. 

Pandukeshwara nino miles beyond Josliimnth 
has two Temples and a benutifully carveit inifure 
of “ Yogdbyani Badri. ” One of tlic teiuplea 
seems to bo older than tbo other. It lias a cylinder 
jtoweron a cube, with flying gargoyles iic the corners. 
Ther^i are four copper plates whicli refer to offerincra 
of laud to the deity by some ancient tribe. One has"a 
bull as its seal.* 


The next 12 mites further off joumoy leads the 
traveller to the celebrated shrine at Jladrikashrama- 
The temple claimed to have been founded by Sankara* 
cliaryo. It stands on the top of the right bank 
of the Vislinu Gangn and thus renders itself a con¬ 
spicuous object in the volley, It is built in liie form 
of a cone, with a small cupola, surmounted bv a 
square sheUung roof of plates of cop[ier gilded with 
«?al gold, over ivhich is n golden ball and spear. The 
height of die temple is about 50 feet. 


A. t> Imt thB Kuiiuin Kiug. VjuEulcri. 




Below the temple there is a cistern of about 50 
feet square, covereil with a I'lopms^ roof of eiea<l 
planks; and supporteii by wooilen posts* oillcil Tapt- 
Kuiiila. Thert^ is a wann Ixkth supplied by a spring of 
hot water iiisumg out of the mountain. Close to it 
is a cold apring^ which is eonnci’ted with anotlier 
spout, by meaus of which the water may 1 x 2 reduced 
to any degree of temperature lietwcen two extremes* 
The IJeva-prayagi Pandas receive the gift from 
their Yitjjnans at this place ^ 

The Nani a Kuuda is shcltcrod by a rock on the 
rceess of the bank, and to the kfe of it is Surya- 
Kundai another hot spring issuing in a very small 
stream through a fissure in the bank^ 

The image of Tkdrinath is about three feet high* 
It is made of black marble, and it stands in the centre 
opposite tite door in a Oh^/^ina posture. On the 
right side of this image are Udow, Nar^ an 1 Xarayana, 
RifltiiSp while on the left arc Cuvera and Narada the 
celestial treasurerand Brahmanai rsspeetively* Luxmi 
is enfthrini>il in an adjoining temple. The true place 
of Badri-Narayana and ita religious asrodation from 
a long vista of antiquity may perhaps be better 
understood by the legend of Nar-Narayana^ the two 
Kishis described below. 

It 13 said in the Maliaffkaraia that Arjana and 
or ^hri Krislina were in one of their 

Hart*2£riEiiim former incaruations Nam and 
Narayanat two rishts or sages who reside^! in Bathari 
on the Himalayas performing severe reli^ous pen¬ 
ances. '!'hey were possessed of divine powers and 
always lived and acted togetlicr. In the Vam* 
pari^an it i$ stated by biva chut Xara and Karayafn. 
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Tf ere the moat tnpreme among men and that the 
world was being npheld by their power. Tha^ 
greatncfia of Nara and Narayana ia brought out by 
the defeat inflicted by them on Damb&tlbhava as det- 
cribed in the l/dy^a parvan. Dambodthava wai 
once mling^ ns a uuiirersal sovereign and was full 
of conceit and pride of hia own power. He learnt 
that on the heights of mount Gandiiamadana t fie re 
were two very great sages, Nara and Narayann who 
were invincible even to Indra. He wanted to pntthdr 
greatness to test, and thus went there and challenged 
them to fight. They tried to avoid having to do 
anrthing with him by telHog him that they had 
bidden farewell to nil earthly passion and were 
living in an atmosphere of spiritual peace. Tina 
answer did not satisfy ; he still insisted 

on their acceptinij his cliadenge. Then Naraj-ana 
took a handful ot grass and threw it against l^ans- 
bodbhavay which rendered him at once weak and 
powerless. Nnrayana afterwards admonished him 
for his hanglitincss and advisetl him to be humble in 
the future and to lead a righteous life. Many such 
stories are told of tltcm. They probably represent 
the^ iiueparable associarion of love between the in¬ 
ti ividnal soul and the Supreme Son], that is, between 
man and God. Ltithe i?AibAma-/jflnjan,.N'arByana ia 
praised as the Purusha, but is represented as' some¬ 
thing tinkoWQ. This Being ia celebrated by Viiva- 
ksrmanas the highest Joy, as the highest Power, as 
the highest Truth. In the S^TUiparvan^ Kara and 
Karayana arc concretely described as the most 
eaceUent riahis performing penance and of surpassing 
^lendour, bearing the srivatM mark, wearing a 
circle of matted hair, web-facted aadwebanued, with 
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Trinrk of the Chakra on tticir feet, broad chcited^ 
long-armed, with sixty teeth and eight grinders, 
witia voices sonorous as the clouds, with l^autifut 
countenance, broad forehead, liandjoine brows, chin 
and nose and iieheld by Narada. " 

The manner In which the images of Nara and 
Narayana are to be made is given in the Vishnu'dhar-. 
mottara. It is stated therein tinit the imaga of Nara 
should be of grass colour and be possessed of two 
heads; it ahouid bo made to look jjowerful, Naraya- 
na should possess four arms and he of blue com¬ 
plexion. Both of them should be seated under a 
itadara tree. They should be clad in krishnajina 
( deer-skin ) and wear the jaia-raundidas. Or, they 
might bu seated in a obariot having eight wheels, with 
their legs crossed. (Iconography Iiuha, by Mr, How) 

The architecture of the tetnple is rather modern, 
as it seems to have undergone a good deal of repairs 
without any particular regard to history,—the gate¬ 
ways and walls being of the later Mogul style. 
The flowcT.5i of Badri-nath ore not of sueh an alpine 
zmture and varietl os at Kedarnndi. Nevertheless 
tiicy consist of wild thyrao, pink and white briar 
roses, and many tiiited violet primulas. Their hue and 
diffused fragrance and the glaciers and snows close 
at hand, offer a high degree of pleasure to the mind. 

The treasury of Badrinath temple is rich. 
Every jicrson, w ho pap his homage, to the deity 
makes some offerings proportionate to his means. 
The gift Is included under three iicads, for each of 
which a salver is allotted. The first is called 
** the BUent*^' offerings to the image. The second is 
*‘the Bhog. ” ItcompriBea the privy purse, the amount 


tfing approprifted to the eicpense of his irard^ 
robe and table. The third is for the Rairal. 
These presents, however, are voluntary, and many 
]M!rsons nssiiinc the garb of poverty to avoid a contri¬ 
bution commensurate with their means while others 
lay the whole of their jiroterty at tiie feet of Kara- 
vana, and trust to charity for returoing home. 

In addition to tlie places mentioned above, tlicre 
are many other teinples in Garhwal noted for sanctity 
from ages long gone by. For instance, Uarfiliat in 
f^tate Garhwai, Ad-Badri in Chandpure, Kalpesh- 
wara in Painkhanda and Rudranath in Nagpur, all 
have an ancient history of religious importance. 
The object of various Hindu reformers In promul¬ 
gating tijelr modined cults in places, tvlicre abun¬ 
dant traces of a world still old are present, ficema 
to Imve l»een to link tlicir mode of reforms with 
the preceeding phases of Hinduism, with a iiiew to 
insuring' their acceptance. The foregoing passages 
tviil supply evidence to this eHoii. ^ 

Taking only the Siiankarito and Rama-nuja 
temples into consideration, we find the former 
claiming, witliout a shadow of doubt, an age of 
thirceeu centuries, while the latter of ten centuries, 
Bi nee thei r res pecti ve estabi is bm ent. But the type of 
monuments and emblems still emsting in those sites 
show their sacred nature even from a very remote 
period. Shanimra-Charyn established bis temples 
tvhere Buddhist Cliaityaa were most predomiuent ; 
ainl so too did Ramnuttja, who possessed the Alka- 
natida Valley ns his chosen seat. 

Similarly when Buddhist religion spread in 
Gorhwal at about the beginuiug of the Christian Er a, 
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it dit! not supersede tlie coarse saperatitions of t!ie 
people, but was engrafted into them. Generally the 
al>ori£pnes professed BuddMsm. They retained 
Gieir gotla and godessea each as Siva and Burga 
forwhoin they had the highest veneration. Perhaps 
the cube, the octagon, tlie cylinder, and the thimble 
shaped Siva, at Agastyninuni and at Gopeahwara, and 
Ardlmtiari Sim and nine forms of Durga found at 
Bhaitoo, KedarNnth and pT oehimnth, were the common 
cniblema of worship in Garhvral prior to the spread of 
Ba’ildliism. It is Worth noting that there are more 
Saivite emblems in Garhwal than the rival ^'aishnQ• 
vite ones. This is accounted for, by the fact that the 
Albananda and Manthikini alleys Bcem to have been 
inliabited for centuries mostly by powcrftd triljes of 
aborigincB. The Aryan settlers a mo thorn were 
friend ly colonists, and n ot conqTiorors. T he V an- A su r 
and Krishna legend referred to elKwhere, will uphold 
our hj'potlieris, TJic original faith of thcbo aborig* 
ines appears to have been a form of Dcmonolatry, 
RilmiiyanA represents irtstances in which Ravan and 
his son Meglia Nad rcsorte<ltO Uimiivantn to worsiiip 
Mali fide va to become invinciblo in the conEict that 
was raging between them and Riiinn and Luchhmana. 
Tliis f&ct natarally points out tliat differont forms of 
aboriginal idolatry were prevalent among tbeprimi' 
tire of Garhwal even at that period. 


Eminent English authors such as ililessrrs. Lassen 
and Stevenson, conjecture that the Phallic emblem 
might liiive been at first an object of veneration 
among the aborigines and that it was stibscriuently 
atlopted by the Aryans who associated it with the 
woriihip of Vishnu and KudraJ* In Garhwal 
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tiia seems to have been the caae, as we fiod 
no traces of irea! Buddhist images^ save the Cbaityaa 
changed into Saiva and Visiinava temples. 

Again the genesis of the emblema of Daksha at 
HardwaTi Bam Chandra at Bevaprayagaj nine planets 
at Agsstyamnni and of Satjanarayana at Kedar- 
na^, may prove that they are more ancient than the 
Saivite symbols referred Co above. Snch might not 
however have been the case. But most likely they 
had a simultaneous origin. Garhwal is immense¬ 
ly rich in sculptures which have a long vi^ta of 
antiquity. Some symlxils such as chakra and mask 
appear to point hack to a time when the and 

Banavas clmmed the ocean for nectar. Scriptural 
history reveals that the Central Himalayas have long 
marked with the outburst of higher religious 
activitiesi Careful study of the symbols found in 
Garhwal may lead to the discovery of the traces of 
^c birth and the order in which various forms of 
image worship were mtroduoed in the Hindu religioa 


CHAPTER VIII 

RULE113 OF GARHWAL. 


ThoT]<Th Hiranvnntn (tlie Central Hitnalftyas or 
modem darhwal) is situated quite in a comer of 
Bharta Varsha, ne^rtbelesa this region on account 
of the wonderful features of the country and ita 
relation to the reli^ous history of India, was the 
object of great admiratioti On the part of the Aryan 
people from the very early period of their immigra¬ 
tion into the Punjab. Hence the Rigveda, 
Ramayana, Mahabliarta and other Puranas, all 
to a certain extent teem all through with frag¬ 
ments of historical events relating to these tr^. 
They also furnish us with valuable hints in adjust* 
ing the fragments which enable us to trace the 
political history of the country from a very early 
period 

In the Rig Vedic period, when the Aryans were 
still in the Punjab beyond tlie Sutluj, it is stated 
that tliey were divided into Eve principal trlbeSt 
taking tlieir names from tlieir respective chiefs, viz, 
Tritsu, Puru, Ana, Yadu and Travasu. These 
tribes occupied the countries mentioned below. On 
the north of the Pmsni (Ravi) river, occupying 
almost the whole of the northern Punjab, lay the 
land of the Purus who were also called the 
Bbaratas. On the south of Satudri (Satluj) ex¬ 
tending to the north na far os the Eioiabyas was 
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the country of the Tritaan. Afljacent to tfie 
Tritsus countpy and to its south and south-east lay 
the lands of the Tmvasua and the Yadus, which 
extended to the hanks of the Jantutia, Ou the 
western bank of the Indus was the country of the 
Anus. From the above description of the Tritsus 
it is qnitn dear tliat tlieir lands lay between the 
Jamuna and tlic Sutluj extending' to tho north up 
to the Gang^otri ran<xe oftlie ^mnbyas. “Dev* 
D; IS die first gre.it king of tIic Tritsus" we are 
told, “ W.13 enifagcd in a concinuous warfare with 
florae tribe of die north, ruled by a chieftain of the 
name of Samhliiira, who apifoars to have built 
a number of forts in defence of the many pas.s.a"es 
which led from the highbiida into steeper and wilder 
Hinia1a3*nn fastnesses”. From this account wo are 
letl to surmise, that Samhhara was a chiel'tmn of tho 
aborigmes m Garliwal, as this w'as the tract which 
lay norcb'Cast of the ^utluj and Jamuna, and which 
possessed unmerous forts on its hill tops, end Lad 
many passages leading from the highlands into 
etee^r fastnesses. Thero is no doubt, that the 
Tritflus’ Ar^^an dominions extended as far us the 
Gaiigotri range of hills on tlie north, anti they were 
in close proximity to Garhwal. 1^0t contented with 
thoir dominions, they must have been fighting with 
the primitive peoples of Garliiral, in order to extend 
tiicir territory’. Another proof wlileli supports 
this view is, that in course of time when the Furns 
or the ilhartas had extended their couutry east¬ 
wards thej’ ctiangcd their dcsingnation to the Kurus 
(which occurs in the MaUabharta), but in that Epic 
tlie word '* Tritsus *' is nowhere mentioned. Most 
probably after they bod become masters of the 
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Central Himalayan ratifr'^ they too, like the Kumy 

S as'ed for l^andialns* The Tanchalas and Koras 
otb sprang up from one trilie of Aryans, the former 
helng bonioftlie faniity of Dusmanta ami [toaae£se<l 
a Idngdom of great prowess ( Mitliahhfinit Adi 
Parva). Tims iiftcr subju^rnting the DravidiJin 
Kingdom of central Elmavantr., the Tritsus founded 
ihcir kingdom by the name of Piinctiivln. Tfda 
subjugation took place, inoBt probubly ftome* 
time at the end of the WhiHc period winch, is 
deGncd by some writers to be about S50Q B- C. How 
far it is correct ive cannot say. However, it appear® 
that the Aiyana moved on the bank of th® Jamuna 
and the Gauges, and it is likely that at this period 
they Ijegan to march along the foot-hills, under 
the towering walls of the Garliwal Himalayas^ 
and coloukcd the Bontheru part of it, 

T\’e now pass on to the Epic period- From 
the Mahabharta Adi Parva, we learn that the Pan' 
chala® ruled over this country for several centuries. 
But sometimes before the great Kurukshetra war, 
the Pauchslas were for aoicie reasons divided into 
two parts, the Xortlieru and tho Southern. The 
former was above the Ganges, and the latter bet- 
w‘cen tlio Ganges and the Jamuna. The former 
portion was roiiQUcred by DronachaTra from king 
JJruoada and was eniie”cd to the Konrava kingdom. 
The latter remained lindcr Drujwida whfjae terri¬ 
tories extended as far es the Chambal. The capital 
of the former was Aliiclibsira, which Professor 
Itapson in bia hook “Ancicut india" identifies with 
a ruined site still bearing the same name near the 
Tillage of Kainnagar. Our readers will bear in 
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inind that the nertheTn portion of Panchala compris¬ 
ed the greater portion of what is now known as 
State Garhwal, and the whole of British Garhwal 
and Knuiaon, henceforward heeame the land of the 
ancient Kurus. 

The Kuma continued to eiercisesttpreme power 
over this tract of land niitil the dirision of the king¬ 
dom between the Kaumvaa and the Pandaras took 
place. It appeara that Garhwal came under 
lUe sway of the PandaraSf as wo find it mentioned 
in the MahahJjarta iiabha Parva that at the time 
of Yudhishthira's Imperial Sacrifice (which was 
performed on the partition of the kingdom), the 
people of Tangana and Paritangana brought their 
presents in the shape of gold dust and sheep wool 
blankets "Kambals”. We have already stated 
elsewhere that the ancient population of Garbwal 
consisted of the Klratas and the Tanganas etc, 
who occupied the tract of land situated on the upper 
course of the Ganges in Garhwal and Kumaun, 

Ptolemy points out that, from the Jamuna to 
the Sarda in Kumaun, the country was inhabited by 
Kir stag and was called Tangnoi Sub-Diviaion. ” 

Soon after the Kajasnya-Yajna of king Yudhi- 
ahthira, the Pandavaa lost their kingdom in 
gambling, aud were exiled for thirteen years, when 
these regions again changed hands and became 
subject to the Kaumvas, till the great Karukahetra 
war. It is described before that In this war 
Bhag Batta led a huge army consisting mostly 
of Kiratas and Chinas under his command as 
an ally of tlie Kurus. From this It will be readi¬ 
ly inferred that during this period Bhag Dutts 
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t&TiBt have been « feudatory ruler of these parte 
under Dhritrashtra’s Suzerainty, The date of the 
Kornkehetm war is fixed by various echobirs from 
SfiOO B. C. to 1300 B, C,, in which the Ivnuravas 
were completely ex:terininated, while their flooptra 
passed into the hands of the victorious PaTidavas, 
who again began to rule over it till their retire me nt 
to Kail Ash, when Parik^liit their grandson, at tlie 
age of sixteen years was placed on tire throne. Ilow 
long the Pandava dynasty ruled over Garbwal can 
not now be ascertained correctly, 

The Vishnu Purana say a, that from the birth 
of Pariksfait to the coronation of Nanda in 370 
B. C. some 1015 years must have elapsed. Tho 
history of this period concerning Gurhwal is 
blank. The great politicAl fact of this new epochs 
> is that the whole of northern India was for the first 
time united Into one great Empire by the gonlua 
of ClmndaTgiipta, whilst simultaneously a new 
religion, Buddhisin, was makiag progress among 
the humble and the lowly, though at first it was con¬ 
fined to Magadha and the adjacent states. Wn are 
doubtful, whether Garhwal at the time of Chandar- 
gupta was within his Empire. If not, then in SCO 
B.C* when, his grandson Aaoka, a monareli of world¬ 
wide reputation, who exerted such an inflnenoe on 
the history of the world through his seal for right¬ 
eousness and virtue, aa no succeeding Indian 
monarch did, ascended the throne, the Muui^'a Em¬ 
pire extended all over India; and Himavanta or 
Garhwal was not outside its fold. Mis rock edict on 
the Jamuna river still stands in evidence of his 
r smterainty over the Himalayan region. Buddhiam 
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deo api^ara to hare beeti propagated Iti these parts, 
as we have stated before, duriug his reign. 

Prior to the JfaaTya dynaaty^s accession to 
power in Nordiern India, the Greeks were holding 
eoiiic portion of tho N, \V, borders of India, and 
some of them, it is stated, extended their conquests 
Into the heart of Korthem India, but they founded 
no kingdom here. However, wo are made to surmlso 
thatthesa Yftvutias pciiciTOted to Garliwal, not as 
rnlers, but prohabJy as astronotoors and flcnlptora, 
as we find eoraa exq-dsiteiv carved images of gods 
in the Greek style in our teinple 3 ,at Paudukeshwar 
and Joahiaintli. (Arch, iiiirvoy India, Antiquity 
N, W. P, Yolnme 2 ), In adilltinn to these images 
we have come across with other hcaut'^ully carved 
small lifo'siise iu^ago of Dbyanl Pudlm at Tunganaih 
which the people call Sankar 3 -ChaT>'a’a linage^ hut 
it seems to bc tlia work of Grecian sculptors, 

Gargacharya in liis Samhita says that th© 
Tavacas were good aBtronomers, and oonsequently 
they were honoured by the Hindus as ** Itjsliis”. 
Astronomy seoins to have reached a high pitch of 
perfection in Garhwal in the 5nd century B, C. 
and both Parasara and Gargacharya "were consider¬ 
ed to have been the moat ancient of the aslrouotuera 
who lived here. The latter is said to have acquired 
a knowledge of divination, on tho bank of the Saras- 
wall, according to some writers, or on the bank of 
the Gargi In iJranagiri according to others*. So that, 
it Ispnibable, that the learned Yavnnas might have 
eonght the couoEel of GargacLarya and other astrono* 
mem in this country to make progress in that science. 


About the year a Scythiaa tribe, call¬ 

ed the SakoB by the Hindus, poni^ down through 
the Himalayan pasaea. Their most fatnoua ting, 
Kaniahka, held bia court in Knahiuerer although hia 
Bujieraiiity extended from Kabul to Agm in the 
Souf-b) and to Yarkiinda and Kohkend on the north o£ 
the irliiDa]ayaa> It is presmnabie that Garhvral was 
included i.vithin this Scythian empire. Somo writers 
hold, that the Khasyaa who form the bulk of the 
Knjput population in Garhwnl imre among them 
people of Scythian origin. The Mahabliartn Bhish- 
maparra Ch. IX, iiicliidea Yavanas amongat tlic 
1>arbarian tribes of Northern India, Combining 
the testimony of the Alahsbharta witli tlint of 
modern historians, see may infer that aomo of the 
Yaranns may Imve rushed through the Central 
liimaljiyan ptssages, or emigrated from the Punjab 
and settled in this country somo time botween 130 
B. G. and 425 A. J>. Tlio Sulivahima Sakabda (ora) 
was established from 78 A, D. most probably 
when King Kanishka was crowned. ^ Though this 
era is not current in these parts, yet it is respected 
as mttch as the "Sambat” ofVikramaditya, and is to 
be found quoted in the annual calendar (patra), horos¬ 
copes and similar other Brnbamanicoi documents. 
It is a strong proof, that wbosoevermight have held 
the chieftainHhip of Garhwal during this period, 
they must have been the vassals of the Emiwror 
Kanishka, otherwise this era would not have come 
„Ui vogue in Garhwal. 

So far we have been treading more or leas on 
firm ground ; now wc have to attempt to trace out 
the rulers of this country from the beginning of 


th* Christian era. In the beginning of the 4th cen¬ 
tury A.D. the Gupt* tlynasty rose in power in Gnj- 
rat. Samndragupta disti ngufshed liimself by conquer¬ 
ing almost the whole of India^ as we learn from his 
inscriptioti on the Allahabad Idi of Asoka that “he 
tonquered Kanchi, Kerata and other countries in 
Southern India, exterminated the kings of Aryavnrba 
or Northern India, the frontier kings of ^mtsta 
(East Bengal), Eamrupa (Assam), Nepal and other 
places. Nations like the Malvas, J^ladarakas, and 
Abhiras yielded to his power, and paid him tri¬ 
bute. Even the Shahs aud Sliahinshaha of west¬ 
ern countries, and the people of Ceylon sent him 
tributes in offerings and gifts and handsome maidens 
from their lands.” From this it is quite evident, that 
though neither Central Himavanta nor tiic tribes then 
tuhabiting there arc mentioned in thcingcriptlon, never- 
thelesa a amalt tract such as Central Himavanta, close 
to Nepal could never have been independent of his sway. 

In the 6th century A.D. Yashmlbnrman of 
Malva known to as as Vikaramaditya the Great, was 
the master of northern India from the Brahmaputra 
to the Western ocean. His era is (.■onfi nijionincout 
with the era of the Malva tribe,s”.. Ts" B. C. 
Maiva was raised by Vikramaditya t'‘ Juj rank of 
the first nation in India. India was freed by him 
from foreign invasions from the West for five 
oentitries, after the defeat and expulsion of the 
Huns. Hi!; era being the latest in India is used all 
over the country. This y'ik{tr<Lmi Suiniraf is supposed 
to have been especially founded for reckoning the 
system of historical dates. The nine gemi of the 
court of Vikaram are well kno^n to evory GarLwali. 


There it no doubt then, that Garhwti enjoyed the 
shade of bis Begal uinhreUa at 

During the reign of Siladitya, in the 6th oen* 
fcorv, a Chinese tniveller of the name of Hieuo Tsang 
travelled over a great portion of India, and re¬ 
corded a description of India and the Indians, thuu 
fumiahiitg a link between the ancient and modem 
India. Unfortunately he left very few notes conwr- 
ning the Hinialayaa nod the Snb-Himalayan region. 
In bis Snb-Himalayan travel be siwaks of a kingdom 
Barhnmpnra. which General Cunningham ban iden* 
tifieil with Barnhat (Vol. XI, Oaz. P. 512) now a 
village in Patti Kawaln in State Garbwal wbich, eaya 
the Chinese traveller, “ prodneed gold and where for 
a woDinii has been ralei* find fio it is cfillw 
the kingdom of a woman . The husband of th* 
reitrning w'otoan iK called king, but he knows noth* 
ing"of affair* of the state. This man manages the war* 
and sows the land.” HiennTanng’e description of the 
South Western Garbwal gives ns some indication of 
the sociology then prevalent in those parts, which 
shows that woman was the obvious head and gover¬ 
nor of the whole tract nud even in other social 
customs must have possessed the highest power of 
organ i Ml ion and efficiency. This Barahnt seems to 
have been a place of great celehrity from the very 
beginning of the lilpic period, Skandha Pnrana K. 
Khand Chapter 03, identiRes Barahat with Vanm- 
TBta, where, when Tudhiahtra was appointed heir- 
sppsrent, Dnrvodhana formed a nefarious scheme 
for killing all the five sons of King Pandn. He 
(Yodhishtra) with his biothera and mother was 
induced to paya visit to Vamavata, where a boose of 
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lie Abd other inflnmmAble materiAls had beeo built 
for their residence. Hieun Tseng only dealt with 
the South Western Oarbwal kiogdnm. 

But from the Archseological Survey of India 
Vol. II, we learn that two ancient cities were 
explored in lower Garhwal by Geiieml CunningbAin. 
One onlled Mordhwiij was situated midway ou Kot< 
dwAra Najibabad road. The other a place now known 
as Patidiiwala in Givnga Sald-n, w*as six miles east of 
Hard war which seem s to be contemporarjeotis 
with Barhampum. The description of each as 
given by the archasological officers in the “Menu 
mental Antiouities and Inscriptions in N-AV.P. Vol 
11", will per^ ps he of interest to our readers, 

*' MordhM, also c.al]ed IVIuimwnra Tnr, is a 
ruined fort. Its ramparts, wbich have still a height 
of about 15 feet above tho surrounding country, 
enclose an oblong spaco of SOO by 025 feet. The 
entrance is ou the eastern side, and is still covered 
by the remains of an outwork. The ditch 60 feet 
broad by 3 feet in length is ftniroiinded at a distance 
of about 120 feet from the main rampart by an outer 
rampart, Tortions of the brick walls were still to be 
traced when General Cimningham visited tho place 
in 13^3, but all these remains are fast di>^ppearing. 
The bricks are of large siae, being 13^' xSi" x 2^*, 
Near the middle of the east side there la~ a lofty 
mound called Shigri, a name which is called to 
be a contraction of Shergarhi, tiger’s house or Sri 
Garhi, but this etymology is apiTarently of later date. 
The Shigri mounu has a height of 35 feet above the 
interior level, and of 43 feet above the plain ,and has a 
cimumfereuca of 303 feet. A close examiciAtloii shows 
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thit the outer portion of the moucd i» compoeed of 
hrick ruhhish, tne remeios of some iorgc superetrac- 
tore. The size and importance of this buildi^, 
orl^nsUy no doubt o ierKe Bntihist Chaltya, with 
the ttauai series of iiitibiella*iike discs composing'ita 
lofty spire, and in later days probably a Brahamani- 
cal "temple, may be ffAiesscd from the fact that the 
Entire of the tuound had r depth of from 3 to 
8 feet with many square yards of plain surface around 
its base tojrether with a similar depth covered ivith 
broken brick debi-is. The people state, that within the 
memory of living men there were still portions of the 
superstructure standing on. the mound, but that the 
materials were utilised in the construction on repair 
of hridges on the ^^aj^babRd Kotdwara road, which 
skirts the base of the old fort at a distance of about 
400 yards". 

“From the solid ippeamnce of the monnet (^neml 
C5tinnin'’’htttii considered it to be the nuns of an old 
Buddhiflt Stftna which supposition was siibaeqnetitly 
eonfiriived by Mr. Markham’s exploration of the 
monudin February 1887. Twolargccircnlar terra¬ 
cotta medals, and about two dozen smaller clay wals, 
impressed with the figure of Buddha seated within a 
hand^iomeOhaitya, with the Buddhist creed formula 
in characters of the 8 th century below, and at IcMt one 
thousand small Buddhist votive tablets of baked clay 
atadiped with the figure of Buddha the Ascetic, were 
cxdivated from the relic chamber, and present to 
^ the Lucknow Museum. During the excavation of 
the mound, Mr, Markham succeeded in disclosing the 
usual procession path snrmnnding the Stupa, Them 
was, however, no trace of any Tailing, nor were any 
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ptMes of rails fonnd. From the of sti old well 

close to the tuoitnd, sevenil term cotta £g;ure*, frag* 
ments of atone statues^ and portion of a daor>liiite) 
were brought to light." 

*' Accoiiding to the people, Monlhaj former!j 
abounded in atones of all kinds and sizes wrought 
and unwroaght, but the whole have been carried 
away to Pathargarh. The atone figures of goda 
and godesses are said to hare supplied all thg 
temples at Kajibabnd 

The above deGcription of the Buddhist Chaitja 
Stupa and the almost uninterrupted traces of andetit 
ruins irtending to a distance of several square miles, 
convey to ui a conception that the place must have 
been the site of a large and B'eslthy city, and that the 
inhabitants were wealthy, powerful and progressive. 
The ruler of MordhaJ must havo held a large tract of 
county under his subj action and the greater por* 
tion of lower Garhwal most probably was included 
in this kingdom. The name MordhaJ is derived 
from Mayurdhwaja, or the “ peacock standard" 
which may be the title of its founder, whom tradition 
shows to be a contemporary of the Pandavas, But a 
genealogy is also given which makes him the Jain 
antagonisfc of Say ad Sillar-i'Miisnad Ghazi, and if this 
be accepted, the date of Mayurdhwaja’s fort can not 
be £zed earlier than the beginning of the 10th 
century. 

The ruins of this ancient city are still to be 

Ssaluwsli, found near Aland hal, a mined 
village in Parganna Ganga Salfm, 
which poseeites a very remarkable old temple 


tdmirably preserred. The temple itself stands on a 
platfoTTii ao feet square, nnd at each side Is a trench. 
Beautifallj executed heads tcmiiiiatc the trench at 
the four corners :—on the south a woman^s head 
and bust, on the west a lion, and on the north a ram, 
the east corner bein” broken and defacutl. A number 
of carved «laljE, targe shaft* of pillars and frieze* and 
door way B are scattered through the neighbouring 
jungle, ■ 

Barahat, Mordhaj, and Panduwala, all sltnated 
on the south ofGarhwal, seem to have once been the 
seats of Gbirhvval chieftains. The ruins therasolvei 
indicate that the dries were very populous and weal¬ 
thy. Unfortunately there is no coin, inscription or 
written record of tliesc places left to tracsj ns to who 
these people were and what led to their decline. A 
mysterioKs doud hangs over them. Motlern histo¬ 
rians point out that the latter two cities had probably 
been sacked by the rutliless Timur in his way toHar- 
dwar. Delhi fell under eevcral such acts of pillage, 
but regained her atrengtb, whereas these poorer plac¬ 
es were mined for ever. There may be one more 
reason to elucidate tlie complete destructioii of 
tlvesc imcient cities, r/c 

In the Bth or fith century A, D. some of the 
dynasties of the various Knjput chins, who were 
scarcely eoni^jdered ivitbin the pale of the Ar3*aa 
Hindus befoi’c, stepped fonvard from their kingdoms 
into the Deccan, and by their might and bravery 
created room (or tlicmsclvcs on the empty throne 
of various places, such !i.s Ajmcre, Del hi, Kanauj, 
I .ahoie and utlier pbicx*?, wlitle the junior ru era here 
of these ruling families issued om of their former 


kingdom's went to oat of the way plocoa in quest 
of kingdoms for tliciiiselvcs. Hiafory poiiitg out 
that from Nepnl to Kaiigra, iilmost all the hill 
states aro governed now-n-days by the fcions of 
princes from the Deccan. Daring tliis very period 
A change in the state of their religion also took place. 
These Rajputs with their might and by the help of 
the Brahamnnaa firmly cstal^Ushed lUe Rumnic re¬ 
ligion which is in favour of pcrsoiiftl gods and imago 
worship. 

The dynasty we are now entering upon to 
describe probably falls in the above meiition'‘d 
category. ln5a>niaf75G Raja Knnakpat of the 
reining Chand family of Malva, arrivctl in Qarh- 
w^ As the tradition goes, Kaja Kaiiakpal on his 
arrival here was adopted nssueccHSor to a Rija named 
Sonpal who gave his dangliter, and sole heir, in 
marriage to Kanakpal. (Sonpal ia said to liave 
ruled over the western portion of nmdorn upper 
Garhwal. Bhllung now a portion nf State Garhwal 
was his capital Nothing certain is known of Son pal’s 
dynasty. It appears that it was supplanted by tho 
Kanakpal family, ami may have Wen one of the 
many chieftains ol Garhwaf), We are uow^ enter¬ 
ing upon a period when tho political conditions of 
this country reseuibled exactly like that which pre¬ 
vailed ill England from the sixth century after 
Christ. As iti England, Northumbria ruled all 
the north of England, Mercia the Midlands and 
Wessex all the wctaLheni jmrts of England, simi¬ 
larly Bonpal and Kntyuria were the overlords <»f the 
petty states in the north of Garhwal. Kanakpal 
•ettled himself iuthe midJandi- ^VheTea9 Mordhwaj, 
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PandTiwnlii, snd BnrttaTupura Chiefs raled otet 
the Southern Garlnvnl. Such a state Iwied in Enff 
laTul for ,1 century or so, hut in Gnrhiii’al it eeeina to 
have been continued for full sis centuries, after 
^vhit'll nil the petty principalities cnme to be merged 
intotbe Kiinnkpul dynnsty which wielded the supreme 
monnrchicnl power over whole of the Gnrhwnl, 
We Bball now briefly harmte the hisloiy of this 
dynusty^ which settled on a lofty and steep moun¬ 
tain range in Clnuidpur corercd with thick forests 
and abounding in fine scenery. The spot he chose 
for bis fort was on n peak close to the betid of a 
stream flowing some 500 feet below it. The walls 
of the fort nnd tlie ruins of the dwelling bouses 
are still c^itaiit. '* The walls must have been very 
strongly built as they are formed of large slabs of 
cut stones, the space covered by them being one 
and a lialf acres. There am also two flight of 
steps, each formed of one solid block of stone, which 
is said to have been quai ricU in Duda-ki-toli range, 
a march and a half distant from the fort,” 

Raja Xanakpal laid the firm foundation of the 
Garhwal Kaj on such an auspicious day that 
its continuity has Biuce been maintained without 
any device or legal fiction. The prosperity and 
expansion of the Ibij, in fm;t yearly increased, 
The present Raja Narendra Shah Is the 5&th 
occupant of the throne. For nearly 690 yearn 
Cliandpur enjoy oil the honour of being the seat 
of the Garwnl Rajas, Garhwal Temaiued divided 
among several petty chieftitins so long as Chandpur 
was the capital of the reigning dynaty. It also 
ECCniB improbable tbsit at this time lieir territory 
extended any briber than Srinagar lathe South, 
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In the North the i>o\ver of the Katyurls gm* 
dually decayed. The boundaries of their Uaij con- 
tracEed. In about 1200 AJ) the VuisltiiHvas covered 
th© Alakanaiida Valle)* with Vaishn ivite templesand 
mado iho Rajns give tliena lich grnni^ of lauil* The 
Ivatyuria who were staunch Saivites iiivist have 
opposed the doctsines of liamauujju-hiuya bill 
without Bucces^t und tlda change might h24ve made 
them quit tbeii' capital at Joshlmudi, nivd ilea lo 
Kumiuji- Tlie Southciui Sali'aps csiTiie to he extcr* 
minated by Tiiimr in 1398* A* D, So that, from thiit 
period forward tlio !\auakp.il dynasty’s power 
began to Bti etdi. auil by the foiu teonlh century, 
rinder the power of Ajaipal it rciiuhed ilie herght 
dE it- full prosperity. He changed Ids capirul 
from s ^ttiidpur to Srlnngiir, atnl ihe residential 
pal^ice a gmod scale wliicb he h id cosiiuieiiccd to 
buikh is said tolmvebeeu completed by his suecesi^- 
orSn The palnc© which covere'l some acres of liiid 
and swept away by a fli^od of the Gohua Ijwka 
in 1894 A. II- along with tliowliole Isazar row! nini)"^ 
teniplrsof Si'iTiagar, must have once dispLy d cun- 
sidernble areliiFCCtnrid pretens^ions. 

Since the flood Srinagar has been i cladlr near 
the cpotro of a ^wide flat vidt; at a distaiieu of 
about a ndle from the old situ. There a*v sHll 
many older temples to be seen whiebT os Sistur 
Nivediita aajSp sire of a pori Ictous and severe b nu- 
ty and in a iyp^ iinnn ^Uatky ptecoiliiig iluit of 
nicdiiievsd i ^rcr'sn* She fnrdier rt-tu ivkii ibat 
lire eompaniiiv*ly smiiflT but lunrvdl iisly perfect. 
The stylo inusT liLivo pi‘rsl=-l»"d long in tlie Hiimi^ 
layns. Tlievi* are esamphis of it, in a luoru developed 
and slender f^rm, even hero ut Srinagar, us mudera 
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as two linnilreti Tt*ars oM, bxit tl;© earliest examples 
iniiBt ho very olii itifieorl, dating from the days of 
the Hindu Uevivid under the Uupbs, ihrit is ‘to 
siiy from about A. D. -tOO to or even earlier, Tho 
geugi'apIdeal sitiiatt'in in the mtdat of a valley that 
is almost a pliiti, Duces the formation of an orgiinie 
(.'Giiti G. VVe can well imagine how the first colony of 
JfitddUiBtic monks wotiUl giaclually settle down in 
order that they might live their monastic life, with 
prenciiing, study, and its regular wui'ship, tnntonied 
in tile main to become an orgmic part of the 
life about them. Actnd traces of their occupation 
have all been ohliterated long long ago, bnt wher¬ 
ever we fimi a very old religious dedication, which 
has been a sheet—ahehor of worship for cetiUiry 
after century* \VV may infer with some certainty 
ttiat It wiia established by them* Such centres exist 
at Srinagar in the Temples of Kamaloshwar and 
of tho Five Paiidavas". 

Now we shall agnin revert to Raja Ajaipal 
refei't'ed to alwve. When the country jiassed 
itit<i J’tiija Ajaipnl’s hands, a rnemomhle change 
took place. He consoli<lated the whole country 
under his sway, ami extended it from the Hima- 
liiyna to Clmtidi near Hardwar, and frotn the 
Jiimuna to Badhan. He ruled the country with a 
strong but gentle hand for twelve years. Potty 
chiefs were reduced to insignificance, some by the 
bestowal of a few villages as Jagir, while othcra 
by the gift of land only sufficient to keep up their 
position. Tiadkion furiher points out that the 
cimntry was in a very flourishing state during hie 
reign, Brinagar bus since risen to be the first town 
in modern Garhwal, We aided to surmise that the 
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trAnsformAtion in the nanie of the country from 
“Kednibhunii nnd Bridriknahrnnin *’ to GorLpii] toitk 
plhcc in the time of JJaja Ajjiipft?. 

KaJa AjHtpnl WAS soceeedcil hy mAnyA powerful 
And brave Kajn, who f^mdDully extomlcJ their terii- 
tory. In the year 1692 A.D., Baja Pnteb Shah 
attaekeil both Saharaiipur and Tibet and conquered 
them. Further the atory runs tliat the cnwii, uni* 
.form, sword^ and ^itii etc., of Itnjn Fateh Shah are 
still extant in A famou)! temple of a town named 
IJata in Tibet. How far the story is correct we 
eau not ssy- 

Tlie change from Pnl to Shah in the title of the 
Gnrhwal Kajas after the death of Kaja Sahajpnl 
(L465 A.D.j ^ is rather rcmarkabie. We hare 
mode a seai'chfiig enquiry into the subject but f'mnd 
no aAtisfactory solution. However, tradition states 
(a) that when Anrangzeb defeated his brothers 
Shuja and Dara, the latter is arid to have taken 
refuge in Srinagar Garhwal, but he was betrayed and 
sent back to Delhi. It is said that, in reengtiition of 
that service the Kaja ofGarhwal received tho title 
of Shah (.hereditary). This apjxsars to be incredible, 
as Aurangzeb ascended the Ituj^L’iial throne in 1658, 
whereas Balbhadra Shah ^the first Baja bearing 
that title) succeeded to tho Gnrhwal Raj in the 
15th century A.D. 

f 5) A Bartwal from villago Satera in TalJa 
Nagpur is Said to have been .“ciit to Dolhi on some 
state affair. During his stay there, one of the 
female members of the royal seiviglio wasdangeroQHly 
ill. Th# neasenger of Garhwal implored to be alloW' 
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ed to diagnose her sufiering through a thread tied to 
the wrint of the jiatient. On liig fitieessa, ho asked 
for the titife of Slinh for his IZiijo inatoail of the re¬ 
ward intenderl for him. JTow tar the above tradi-* 
tioiis arc credible leave it to our re-iders to deter¬ 
mine. For onr part ive persumo, tbnt somo im¬ 
portant event must have happened to bring about 
tills change between the lin|>erial Government at 
Delhi and the Garhwal Kajaa, The title of Shah 
continues to this day. 


Tradition ascribes that there has been war for 
generations between Garliwal and Kuiiiaun Rajas. 
In 1597 and IG-l A.D, Enmaun Knjas eiicroneiied 
upon Gnrhwal territ<iry,hiit on t>oth occasions Garh- 
'wnlis defeated ami repulsed tlicni back. Agnin history 
represents that tn the year 1705 linjo Jagnt Chand 
ofKntnaun invaded Garhwal and captared Sri¬ 
nagar the cajiUal of Garhuvd, but the Garhwalie 
fought hard ami Oirccd Raja Jagat Chnnd to retreat 
back with great loss. Towards the middle of tho 
seven teen th century we liml the Kaja of Gai bwal 
annexing KamRiin as far as to Almorn within the 
realm of Garliwai, and it cannot be said f<>r certain 
how Jong it was held by the Garhwal linjns. 


Before proceeding to describe the further his¬ 
tory of Gnrhwal, m?c consider it appropriate here to 
make some mention of tlie people of a new fntt.h or 
creed who were making their way in Xoriliem 
India from A,D. 1000. These were the Mnhomedaue, 
with whom violence was virtue, slaughter a religious 
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act, find death in baitlo a p?is9portto heaven. They 
nioreover breathed fite and slaughter against the 
Jclolaior^p. Siu^ti a race was seeking to esiablEsh jta 
power on nil sides in Northern India. The Hindus 
were ten-ified anti thought that their relTs-ion would 
bo swept away by the tide of iMahomedjtn conquest, 
A great number of the aboiigines, in fact^ became 
converts to l>«]aiii. 

Garhwal tlie home of nishis and spiritual men 
must Imve been in great terror at that tiine^ but 
fortunately jihehad alJ along remained untouched by 
the JIabnmedari iuvAsinns. In 1398 A D. Timur at 
the licud n1 the united TarL:irs entered Delhii the 
ca|iital of India, defe ited king Mahmud and ordered 
a general rijaS'^ame for five thtys* Homo streets were 
reiidcucd inipn^^,tb1e by hea[is of dead hodirgj while 
Titiuircalmlv looked on aiul held a feast in honour 
of his vietnry. On the lust day of 1303 he resanied 
his march, first ndbniiga sincere and humble tribute 
of grateful praise tn Ge^l (Allah)* On the skth day 
he crossed the Ganges and proceeded to Meerut, 
where also the sam^ indiscriminate massacre must 
lirtve taken place* Thence he turned to the foot 
of the Ilirn.ijayas^ slacking most probably Mordhaj 
and I^aiiduwala wliieh places he met on his way to 
Hard war* Then he retreated to Central Asia hi 
(1390) with thousands of ind iiin filnves ni)d iiicid- 
ctlliible bootr. 

9 

When the JIughal dynasly had usuiTied tbe 
throne of Delhi, Akl>ar the Great, who belongeti 
to limurs dynasity* and vvas eighth in Ruccessiunto 
him, was the fiist who con&oiidated the ^tlahoiiiodan 
kingdodi and laid firm foundation of Mahonjeda» 
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rale in Nothcm Indin. He expanded his father's 
sTuall kingfloni into an Empire, extend iufj fi'om 
* the heart of Af^hniiktnn acrnsB the whole of India 
niirch of the Viiidhya iiviuntains, Urcjisn in the 
east. Akbar's policy ofndmiimlinrinn was nation* 
al rather than sectarian. He showed equal sym- 
jinthy with the specnlationa of all relij^ions, and tiiid 
an admiration for the Himlu f>ysteiii of administra¬ 
tion, with a desire only to complete and extend It. 
He had n Jove for every thin" that was national, 
with the habit of striking swiftly and pardoning 
jfeneroiislj. On acconiit of these qualities, ha was 
all alon^ loved by his Bnbjects. He enlisted the 
sympathy of the Hjijput ]>riiices by marriage and 
other generous acts. Such was the Mahoinedan 
Kiupcror, under whose political suzerainty all 
x Northern India stooped. 

Neither history nor tradition ascribes to the 
Mahouiedans the pow'er t-o effect the conquest of 
theve hills, although some of the tombs, discoveted 
in Kiimaun, aiBageshwar and at Uwarahab diffeied 
both in form and aiipearance from the graves 
(Samadhis) of Jo^is the oitly da^s a/ Ilindtts trhich 
adopt ifpiilt'href. This led Mr. Traill, t'» believe 
that some of them were of Tartars <.r Mahomcdaiis”, 
Nevertheless in Garhwnl even such faint traces of 
^[idioiiiedan immigration hare not yet been dis* 
covered, with the exeepfion of some old Garlvn al 
State coins, t‘/c., Timavis, some of whlcli hear tho 
name of Shah Alam and others of Nadir Shah. 
Local tradition, however, Ims it that a certain 
amount of Sirli or tribute was assessed upon 
the Ghirhwal Itaj to bo paid to the Imperial 
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Gq merriment at Delhi. Bat, it is said, that on the 
un prod active and rugged rintare of the eoantry 
being expliiincd, the tribute wag remitted. We, 
therefore, infer that Garhwal formed a iiomitial 
feudatury dependency of the Mughal Empire at 
Delhi, until the fall of that dynasty (1771 A. D.) 

Some of the Garhwal songs (Hhadelas) reveal 
that parties of HoUillas penetrated into Southern 
Qjirhwal and cruelly lorded it over the peasantrj*. 
These inaranding Itohtllas must have been detached 
parties of those who in 1773 A.D. seized and kept 
liold over a tract on tha Nortli Western Frontier 
of (Judli, and iverc reduced by the Jfawab Vaiter 
of Oudh with the help of the British Government. 
According to an extant copper plate, wo have also 
come to know' that some of these parties were 
rrushed by the Garhw'alia tliomselvcs, ami thereafter 
they ceased to harass the Garhwa) imaaautry. 


In the^eauin year the kingdom of Raja Kaliyan 
Chnnd of Kumaun was badly shaken for a time, by 
the liohillos and he wasoblig^ed to flae from Enmaun 
and toot refuge with the Raja of Garliwal at Srb 
nagar, who shewed him due courtesv, friendship and 
great sympathy. And tho K,aja o'f Garh wal paid 
him three lacs of rupees to getliimself released from 
the revages wrought by the Kohl lias and make 
himself once more free, iwaceful, and pi'Os|)erous. 

iSow^ to ndvert to the Garhvvai Rajas in Sri¬ 
nagar again. The liLSt iinja who held his court in 
Srinagar w*^ Raja Pradyuman Shah, His father 
Kaja Laht Shah had four sons named Jaikrit Shah, 
i rady uman Shah, Prakram Shah, and Pritam Hhab. 
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R^ja Laltt Shah had resolved in his mind to 
lifaoe eaeh of liis sons on foar different thrones 
The eldest Jnihrit Shah wag the heir apparent to 
the throne of Garh^vnl. The second prince PradyTi¬ 
nian Shah was placed on the throne of KTiuiaiin 
which Lalit Shah had conquered. Soon after 
this Lalit Shah died and wiis succeeded by Jaikrit 
Shah. Ho too after a short interval weis feathered 
lo hia foreiathers. Raja Pradyumsn Shnh of 
Rumnxm, fieeiug his father’s throne at Srinagar 
vacant, handed over the Kumanu Haj to bis young* 
Or brother Praknini Shah and returned to Garhwal, 
It is, however^ remarkable to note, how Rajo 
Lalit Shah realised his purpose. Ever since 
iinja Purdyuman Shah ascended the Gaddi 
of Garhwal, various misfortunes had always been 
befalling him. In the early part of his reign his 
capita! was inniidated fay a flood of the Alaknanda 
which swept away at least one thiid of the town, 
causing conaidrable damage to the palace buildinga. 
In the year 1791 A, B, a hill tribe, dissimilar in 
many respects to the Garhwal is, apjieared on the 
Southern border of the conntry. It came from 
Nepal, and professed a mixed religion of Hindu¬ 
ism, and Budhism. Kivers of considerable volume, 
dense forests infested with furious wild animals, 
steep and pathless hills, were no impediments to 
tho lust of gain and conquest, which actuated the 
brave Goorkhalis at the close of tho iSth century 
A.D. to invade Garhwal. They advanced as far aa 
Langnrgarh a place situated on the Croat of a high 
hill and precipitous ridge which separates the Koh 
Valley from the Nayar river. About six thousand 
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GfirhwttU troops were concentrated here, and they 
made a vigorous defence of their country, I'he 
iiivading Goorkhns ooticentrated their whole efforts 
on reducLug it for a whole year, but failed. In the 
middle of their arrange-rnents fora more deterinincd 
attach on the fort, news arrived that the Chinese 
had invaded the GoorhhaJis possesalonj and that 
all the troops should return to Nepal, 

“The Goorkhali leader ” says Batten, “ how- 
cver, so impressed Haja Pradyuman Shah with a 
sense of their power, that he agreed to pay a yearly 
trihuteof Rs, 25,000 to the Nepaieso Government 
and sent an Agent to the Durbar which for the next 
12 years preacrihed some appcarence of amity between 
the two Govemmauts, 

Xiaja Pradyuman Shah after Ijecoming tributary 
to the Nepalese Goveniment wea relieved of the 
anxieties and troubles he had bceu involved in for a 
full year. He thought of no more danger from his 
rivals, aud began to lead a c^uiet and happy life in 
Srinagar without the faintest idea of the enemy's 
reve^lge^lll nature, and uiTogant and aellconceited 
characteristics. He paid no more attention to the im¬ 
provement, and increase of his troops, or to their 
accoutrements, or to the strengthening ofhia coun¬ 
try for its fnturu defence. There is a local saying 
*'Honhur Mrdaye base biiuljie aubsud" le. a man 
forgets all except what is going to happen. Por 
some years the Garhwai State business appears to 
have gone on smoothly, hut Kaja Pradyuman Shah^s 
sters agtun fell from the Zenith, and indications 
of ft fresh calamity appeared. In the beginning 


of theyefliTl803A.D. a severe-ihock of earthquake 
passed over the whale of Garhwal which, deatroyed 
many homes and killed many human beinfrs and 
cattle, “ The town of Snnaqar was nearly des¬ 
troyed ”, when Jlr. Easier visited it in X808, 
Not above one heme inhvo was inhabited, the rest 
being heaps of ruins’'. Mr, Batten writes ; —“the 
Jtaja’a palace was rendered inhabitable, Frequi?nt 
shocks took place for several months. It is said 
that many streams had rnn dry, whilst new springs 
appeared in other places.” 

Soon after tliis event, news of the Goorkhalis, 
advance towards Garhwal spread all over the coun¬ 
try. Itaja Paradynman Shah was absolutely under 
the influence of a strong Crahmanical clique which wag 
powerful not only in matters of religious imjiort, 
but also in manv other matters. Tliey even con¬ 
trolled all the Fcrndons of life, both individual and 
collective. “ Pradyuman Siiah who was mild and 
effeminate to a degree, did not grasp the nature of 
the danger to which he wna exposed, and portents 
had already paralysed hia su^jerstitiotts mind. The, 
priests at Jamauotri had foretold tiie Goorkholis 
conquest and the death of Pradyuman Shah at 
Belira ” (Batten). lYe shall pause here and pass on 
to the Goorkba invasion of Garhwal in 1SD3 A, B, 

It would be appropriate hero to give a brief 
definition of the word ' Goorkha ' before describing 
their second invasion, Dr. Oldfield writes In his 
history of Nepal thus:—” It is sta^, that on the 
Hahomedan invasion of Rajputana in the 12th cen¬ 
tury A. D. several branches of the reigning family 
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of that coanti^, prefering exile to alaverv, dispersed 
themselves over HintlustAn. One h^anch from 
Ldflipur from 'Thich the present dynasty of Kepal 
13 descended migrated toivards the Himnlavas and 
Mttled in t^ lower range of hills, constituting the 
wnntry of Palpa. rroni Palpa they advanced on 
to the acfjacent hills, and ultimately gained the po¬ 
ssession of the kingdom of Goorkha, over the tvliole 
^whioh they fairly established their authovitv. 
They derived their national name of Goorkhas 
from it3 eapital city.*^ Not content with tho ori^nnl 
limits of tho hill States of Goorkha, they frradually 
encro^hed apon the lands of neighbonrin-r Hajas 
For SIX or ^evei, centuries they had been ^ngnied 

I’®'™’’ ^'epal. From Raja 
Pirthi Nfiram 3 time (176») their feeling towards 
foreign coil, fHost revived. In the year 1791, after 
coi^aenng Doti and Kumaun, they advanced as far 
ar wal, hut retreated to Nepal ag nlready stated 


Nepalese history that from 
* tr internal feuds had been Epringinu- up 

m the Nepalese Durbar, in consequence of which the 
Nepalese army was restrained from re-invading Garb- 
wab Jiut the resistance they had received from the 

Garhwali troops in their first attempt of which they 

tore a Jep impression, led the Goorktias to make afi 
ether attempt on GarhwaL It might also be natural 
for men of the type of the Goorkhas to be actuated 
*k« account of their greed for land which 

they might have regar<Ied as a virtue; and they pro- 
towdtoset out again with a determination to Wn<^ 
GarhwaJ under their away. After the death of Raja 
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EanBjihfldurthe fueds in Nepal we^e over, nnd A mar 
Singh TKnpa, son of Bhim Singh Thapn the then 
prime minister of Nepal, was appointed General in 
command of the large nrmy which set out to invade 
Garhwnl. They were armed with sabre, khtikri, 
EngUah pattern matchlocks of their own manu¬ 
facture, And with bows nnd arrows in addition. The 
offin^era curried sword, shield and khukri. All the 
officers and men were de3E:terous in the use of those 
weapons. The army consisted of disciplined menj 
well accustomed to active service,—thanka to 
constant tvarfarca in Nepal. The soldiers were 
really veterans under the control of spch able and 
skilful command ers ns A mar Singh Thapn, Hastidl^al 
Chowtaria, Bamsah Chowtnria wnd Eanshakht 
Thapa Jeeders whose entire lives had heen passed 
in warfares.—The country they were going to invade 
was well reconnoitred and they were thertfore well 
acquainted with the local conditiotis. We have 
thtis so fat seen the superiority of their officers and 
fighting men in every respect over the Garhwalis. 

The die was cast now, and the Goorkbas 
advanced with great ferocity in three columns from 
Kuniaun. TbeGarlnvnlis who were by this time 
partly anbdued but not quite broken in spirit were 
roused by the encroachment of the enemy, and 
met their hostile approaches half way'* (Fraser). 
The same author menuons that the toiil number of 
Garhw ’.H regnalr troops consisted of nbont oOhO men, 
of whom JfHlO were locit'ed at Srinagar, and the 
rest were distributed ovci* various pargannas. The 
army had no uniformity iu dress or discipline. 
Tfieir p:iy was seldom regularly distributed. tJome 
of tiicm were armed witli matchlocks, bowd, arrows. 
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sw^ords nnd shields, others ti jed toearry only a sword 
and a shie’d, as these were the established ami f^. 
VO u rite weapons of the conn try. Though the Garh- 
wali ti?oops were not accustomed to warfare, yet they 
conaistfid of men who were of a martial nature, which 
is evident from the efforts they made in the previous 
war at Langur Garh, and specially the people of 
Lohbi who kept die Goorkhalis out of Garhwal for 
twelve years after they had obtained the pOBBCssion 
of Xu maun. 

Had Povdynman Shah thought of it before, 
and wished to increase hia army, or to improve 
their discipline, \reapons, and military skill for the 
coming duel, they would most probably have offered 
the same resiatance to the Goorkhae, as they did 
twelve years before | for the eouatry itaelf was a 
natural fort offering many facilitiea for encountering 
the enemy. Raja Pradyuraan Shah himself ivna 
not in a position to command hia army in time of 
danger. The leaders of the Garhwali troops must 
have been the Rrahmanas and Rajpute, who Wei's 
unskilled in the tactics of warfare. I t a conceded 
on all hands that a leader can do more than his 
subordinates, only if he stands high in the eati- 
matiou of his troops. If this be so^ there is nothing 
they would not do for him—no danger that they 
would not gladly face, no hardship that they would 
not cheerfully undergo,—Such was not the case 
with the Garhwali leaders and troojis. They were in 
every respect inferior in combat. However, the 
men of Lohba and the Aawala were of martial 
character. ^ 'I he former garrisoned the fort at 
Lohba which was situated on thesummitof a high 
conical hill on the boundary of Xumaun and 
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GarTiwal, The walk and retriHlns of the bnMdm^fl 
still exiat to show that the fort nivist hatro heea ot 
conEiherable extent. It staiiJs immediately above 
the ri^ht bank of the Harngun^a river, and in olden 
times was the scene of many a stiff fight between 
the rival people oi KiimauD and Garhivah The 
Aswnis garriauaed the fort Laiigur-Garh. 

Scarcely had the Goorkha troops afiproached to 
Srinagar, then Raja Practynman Sh;<h with ^hia 
family r^uitted Srinagar und fled via Barahat to Dehm 
Pun closely pursacd li}' the vie tori oas Goorkhaa. 
However, the final engagement k said tohavo taken 
place in Dehi-a-Duii. ilr. Frasersays that the Garh* 
wall troops on this occasion numbered about lilQOO 
men, who after uialntiining the coufiict for ^rne time 
dispersed. Knja Pradyuniaa Shah was killed iji the 
battle, and a great number of men were slaughtered 
by the Goorkhas. The Raja’s yoniigeat brother 
Pritaiu Shah was taken a prlaoner to Nepal, while 
the other, Prakaraui Shnh eBoaped to I a dure, 

In January 1804 A, D. the long standing Gsrh- 
TVali Raj of the Chnnd dynasty was abruptly over¬ 
thrown by the Goorkhas and, since then Srinagar also 
ceased to be the capital of the Raj, All the valuable 
docurncnta and other records relating to the family 
history of the Garhwli Ilajas, which were left in Sri¬ 
nagar by the deceased Raja, are said to liavc been 
destroyed by the Goorkhas, the valuables being taken 
to Nepal, 

The Garh walls, who for centuries past had not 
been aocostomed to the control of foreigners, now 
passed under the yoke of a people whose character 
Dr, Daniell Wright describes thus m bis history of 
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Nepal Their bearing h riTJe and inM^knt 

in the highest degreCj in fict they Beemcd to think 
rudeness u proof of mnnJy hulependence ; they are 
always ready ta Ask favours^ either public or private, 
but when any return k expected, the less ttmt is look¬ 
ed for the hetief- The Goorthag are so arn^gant 
and self conceited that, I believe, nothing will ever 
convince them of their inferiority, till they meet 
severe disnster” 

I'ho first unpleasant feeling that arose in the 
mind of the Garhvvalig, immedktely after they came 
under the Jiwayof the Goorkifc^s, was that Sudarshan 
£ 5 hah tlie minor prince and heir-apparent to the de* 
ceased liaja Pradyuman Simh, as also the other 
Burvi\rors of the royal family of Garhwal were left 
Unprovided for» Instead of conciliating the people of 
Garh wal^ by giving at least a stnall portion of the 
principality conquered liack to the minor prince and 
fixing an allowance sntficient for the maintenance of 
the family,—just as the British Government 

on it 3 accession to power in India lavishly did in regard 
to ail the nalive shares of India including Garliwah— 
The Goorkhas^ in the words of Colonel Hugh Pears^ 

. cruelly drove out Sudrashan Shab from the '‘cradle 
I of hla forefatlterg " land”* 

However, the people of Giu-hwal were so simple 
tliat not even once in twelve j'^ears did they ever 
attempt to reguiin their country, and these matters 
would have been of no account to them, or they 
would have soon forgotten all about them, and been 
^^PPJ eon tent, had their new masters been 

a btuo mtercsted in their newly acquired territories 
in the maintanicg of order, and dispensing a fair 
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and impartial justice) which is the ]paramotint duty 
of every king. In the Mahabharta fcjhacti Parva, to 
a query of Yudhishthira Bbisbtna stated that 
the difference between a king and other people lies 
in the way that the former is born with the know¬ 
ledge of Unj-Kiti and the Bpirit of Vishnu (God). It 
is for this reason, that the world bows to a king as 
to a God The Garbwalis were law abiding, reli¬ 
gions and truthful people and regarded the will 
of the king as supreme, and Ida right to exact obe¬ 
dience ns divine. Mr. Traill found the ^leople of 
this country exactly as we have stated above. But 
the Goorkhas had come to Garliwal under the influ¬ 
ence of angler, greed, lust, desire, and transgressed 
the llaj-Niti, thus commencing their Haj with wrong 
beginning, and ending it in the ei^me way. The 
errors alluded to above are not imaginary or fletitioas, 
but And ftetuid support from the following notes 
wbicb we have taken from Mr. Fraser's Memoirs. 

He writes ;—" In the commencement of their 
Raj in Garliwal, persons of rsink and importance were 
either biinished from the country or murdered, their 
villages burnt and thus the old families destroyed." 
As to tlieir behaviour towards the subjects the same 
author states *' their officers were Euvere, their 
manners ns cxmquerors were rough, so tliAt, at some 
distune^' from the scat of Government, insults and 
scenes of rapine were constantly acted. The sol¬ 
diers married many women by force." 

As to their edministmtion of land revenue, 
we can not do any better than prcalucc hers Mr, 
Traill's account of it for the perusal of our readers. 

“Owing to the lateness of the conquest of Garhwal 
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there Wfts no attempt on the part of the Gooi'kha- 
Hb to form a settlement there until IS 11 (1219 Fnsli 
or 1S68 Som). In that year a regular commission 
TTfts Bent from the Nepil Dur.bnr consisting of Dasrath 
Khatrl mid Bahadur Bhnndari for the purpose of 
forming the assessment of the land reventie, which 
with a few reservations in favour of individuals and 
temples was assigned in favour of troops, of irliom 
three battalions were stationed in narhwaL The 
assignment was by companies) of which there were five 
in each battalioit, receiving ea<-h Rs. 8,G73 G. Tl. per 
annum, and in addition the cap^tain commanding rece¬ 
ived Rs.a,005 ayear, giving a total of Hs. I,4 i,09ii G. 
K., to be defmyed from the land-tax and The 

assessment of 1311, which continued to be the 'iemand 
until the British conquest, amounted to Rs,, ^7,724, 
G.B. ( =G5, T93 Fd.} whilst the actual receipts were 
for 1811 lis. 71,819 G. R. for iSlS Rs. 57,73 G, It. 
and for 1813 Es. 51,023 G.R, ( = 38,718 Fd ) 
Tho Mgh rate of this assessment entirely precluded, 
its realisation in full, and aa the soldiery entirely 
relied upon it for their pay, no leniency was shown 
in its collection, and ‘where default* occurred, the 
famjJieB of cultivators were seized and sold as 
slaves. Under Biich a sysloin, cultivation rapidly 
dfjcreased, and what were once Qonrishiog villages 
relapsed into jungle and became the home of wild 
bea.^-te. The assessment, however, was in general 
based on the actual capahilitics of each village and 
for the earlier Ketdements under the British proved 
a valuable guide as to what the assets might be 
supposed to amount to in favourable yeara. ’* 

In addition to tlm land revenue mentioned 
al}ove, *22,145 G. E. were annually raised from 
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vations taxes. The principal items were Salami tax 
on Doms, laoms, hlient on festimls, ml tics, mintage, 
Kanuiigo cess, customs and trim git duties, taxes on 
cateebu, Cathbatis, imd fines. “ In Garhvral ” sajs 
Air. Traill, where the GoorkLa conquest had been 
mote recent, the exactions were more heavv, the 
revenue imposed goon exceeded what the country 
could yield, the deficiency iitinually increasing from 
the attempt to enforce the full demand, so that, the 
condition of this district at the conquest by tbc 
Hritisb was much more deteriorated than that of 
Kumaun, and tbc progress of improvement much 
slower and more iucompleto.” 

Offences of a petty nature bucIi as cases of 
infringement of caste, assaults, fornicatlan, adultery, 
and abuse were made subject to fines, and the cogni¬ 
zance of such offences, and the levy of fines were farmed 
out in Geparate divUiona Or districts to the highest 
bidder. Crimea of a oertous nature iaclnding murder, 
theft to a large amount, killing of cows, etc., were 
reserved for the dedsion of the principal Bliaratlar/t* 
present in the province. The nature of the punish¬ 
ments inllicted in such cases is not clearly laid down 
anywhere, llowever, we presume, it must have 
been severe, ns traditions ha^x; sbowc that almost 
every Hindu Raji in India imposed heavy fines 
on oficuders ; and if the individuiil was poor, and 
the offence was of treason, he was punished by 
dentil or mutilation. Thieves were killed or had ono 
or both arms cut off. The Garhwal Rajas themselves 
were not an exception in imposing these punishments. 
The seizing of property without Buflicicnt justilica* 
tion was not unknown in Garhwal. But even in 
cases of slight provocation during the Goorkha Raj, 
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arms were pinioned ot shackled to wooden blocks. 
Death was iutiicted by the Rajns by hanging or be¬ 
heading, whereas the Goorkhahs put their ranvicta 
to death with the most cruel tortures. There were 
severe forma of ordeal in coinmnn use in Gnrbwal 
from ancient times, such m red-hot iron carried in 
the hands for a certain distance, or the hands plunged 
in burning oil, 

To sum np the Goorkhalis administration in 
Garhwal during their twelve years’ reign,—we here 
quote a pare, from Atkinson's Hinialajan Dish Gju., 
volume in, page 553, which briefly recapitulates tlioir 
Bhort-Uved rule thus.—“The Goorkhalis have ruled in 
Garhwal for nearly twelve years, previous to which a 
severe contest had been kept tip, which drained the 
country of men and money. They appear, in 
their subsequent conduct to this unfortunate prov¬ 
ince, to have borne in mind tinj trouble it cost them to 
win it, and acted os if determined to revenue it. Its 
old familicg were destroyed: all those persons of rank 
and importance who tvere taken wero murdered 
or banished ; its villages burnt and desolated, 
and a great number of its inhabitants sold as slaves 
( two lakhs of Garliwalis, are said to have been 
sold os slaves }* The reinaining parts were op¬ 
pressed by hoivy ^ tajcos, and many voluntary 
banishments and emigrations took place to avoid a 
tyranny they could not withstand. Thus, through¬ 
out a great part of Garhwal, the traveller secs only 
the^ruins of villages and the traces of former cnlti* 
vatiou now abandoued. The inhabitants that re¬ 
main are, in all probability, tho lowest and most 
Ignorant, and, it may fairly bo presume<l, have 
eunk tower in exertion and mind from tho oppres¬ 
sion they have groaned under.” 
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Mr. Fmscr wrUeB tlmt, '-GurLwal for ftiU twelro 
years siilTeretl from tlio Goorkhti animal is in. TJie 
iv'ligle country under iheir harsli rale was In constant 
fear. As they were cmcll}'' oppressed, ilieir spirit o£ 
liberty was Borely broken, and desiro for revenge 
was chocked by the danger of avowing such seuti- 
uieuts. A deliverance from the sbxto of misery they 
groaned under, was ardently, tbongh hopelessly, 
wished for.” And the auhjocla were to such an 
extent dread Elricken lliat at a sight of a Goorkha 
oflicial, they crept into their holes like mice. 
Such a picture as displayed above in a fc>v words 
ntfords a just insight into the doings of the Goor* 
khas and the state of the country during their reign. 

The stoiy may pause here, for a short account 
of the ex-prince Sudarshan Shah, who, as we have 
previously stated, look refuge in the iJritieh provinco 
of Uareilly, and was leading his iii'e in Btraitenotl 
circumstances, and waa desparing of over regaining 
hi-i lost counlry. One day ho olTered to sell a part 
of his country to Captain Hyder Hearsay, provided 
ho could regain it Now here comes the idea of tho 
British to conquer Garhwnl for the Raja and them¬ 
selves. On the one hand, Sudarshan iiliah waa cs- 
pi*^gsiiig the deairo of sharing Garhwal equally 
tween hiiuaclf and the J-Irltish Government, if the 
latter could conquer the country for him. On the 
other hand, the Gtiorkhas had made incuraions into 
/he valley of the Ganges, which belonged to the 
English- When tliey wore Teroonstrated with, they 
became more daring and defiant, and it was evident 
tliat nothing but war would persuade them to 
mend their ways. Therefore, in the year ISlo the 
province of Kumauii and Garhival was invaded by 
Colonel Nicolls and the decisive battle was fought 
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at Sitoli near Almnra, ttIucH ended in the cession 
of tLe n'liole of the Kumaun division to the Britisli 
Govomment on tlie 2otIi April ISlo wiih a trivial 
loss in 'killed and grounded ^vhicli amounted nl- 
together to two hundred and eleven men. 

It is remarkable that the anticipation of the ex¬ 
prince Sudarshaii Shah of entering his lost dominion 
was fulfilled by the English, And Sudarshan Shah 
was reinstated as Raja over half of Garhwel in 
1815, and the other half of tbe coiintry came under 
the sway cf the llritish rule on the date mentioued 
above. The Hon’ble Hr. E, Gardner became the 
first Commissioner for the affairs of the Kumaun 
division on the 3rd ^lay 1S15. 

The Goorkha’s full tu'clve year’s sojourn in this 
country camo to as abrupt an end as the commence' 
ment thereof. They left no monument in thia land 
which limy remind 113 of the rise and fall of their 
Raj, except the harshness, ;vith which the)' handled 
the people of this country and of which the tradition 
is inherited by the Garhwalis up to the present day. 

Before proceeding to describe the epoch of the 
present supreme ntlcraof this country, we shall con¬ 
clude the record of the Rajas of Sitate Garhwal, who 
succeeded after Raja Pradyiimnn yhah. Prince 
Sudarshan Shah after being reinstated by the British 
Government in the satrapy of western Garhwal, took 
up hisresidence ata small village called Tehri situat¬ 
ed on the left bank of tbe Bhagirathi at an el 0 %'ation. 
of 2,278 feet above sea level. He bnilt his resiclen- 
tial palnee on a flat pieco of gfotiod formed l>y a 
bend in tho lUiilangana river just above its junc¬ 
tion inth the Uhagirathi. The aspect of the sur¬ 
rounding high hills is liarren. It is a dry, hot 
place, and its climate reaembles that of Siinnger, 
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Itaja Sudnrshan SLnli xfrs & rulet- of nniiablo dis¬ 
position, so says the tradition. He soon rc-estal)- 
lished Ilia power over bis subjects. Since then four 
Hnjns have ruled over the Garliwal State. The 
present JKaja Karendra Siiah is the fifth and is 
still a minor. The administration of the State U 
carried on by a Council of JRegenev ptoaided over 
by an able, sympathetic and just civilian officer Mr. 
F. C. Chamier, The lata Ilaja, Sir Kriti Slinh 
Hahadur, K. C. S* I-, was a most enlightened, well 
educated and thoroughly up-to*d(tte Prince. He 
completed the reforms inaugurated by hia father 
liftja Pratap Shah and iutroduced some other easen^ 
tial rerorms in his State. The chief of them formed 
the establishmcut of schools aud the introduction 
of dispensariea and |>ost offices at a few principal 
populous Stations In the State, The State revenue 
underwent an apjirecinblc increase during his reign. 
Two companies of well equipped Sappers and Minora 
were formed ns hia contribution to the Im]ie;inl 
Service Troops, Improvemeuta in other directions 
also date from his reign. Hut the benevolent 
machinery set on foot l>y the late Raja Sir Kriti 
Shall Bahadur, is still far off from the easy 
grasp of the State peasantry who are, comparatively 
impel feet in some respects. Naturally they aspire 
for similar advantages ns the peo)de of the eastern 
hemisphere of Garhwn] are enjoying. It is, there¬ 
fore, esikentinl for the present Baja to advance on 
and on, in the improvement of his subjects. 

It will not be out of place here to mention the 
remai'kable fact that the Jvaimk Pal d^'nasty has 
lasbal Unbroken for about 1300 years; and the aver¬ 
age reigning period of each Kaja of this long lived 
dynasty, (a comi^Iete list of which b appended) 
comes to about lil t years. Compnring it with, the 


Nando, Fiodytati, Siiifiiinaga, Mmiriya and Sungji 
dyiiiwtics we do not find tliis tinjiamlleTed continu¬ 
ity of dynasty in any of tliem. The good average 
length of each prince’s reigning period can only be 
ascribed t« their robust health cine to the bracing 
climate of Hlmavanta. 

None of the itajas preceding Sir Kriti Shah, 
liavQ h-ft any glorious arehitectora and works of 
public interest in Gjirhcval, deserving to serve as 
a memento of their long lived Haj. Traditions, 
however, liave It that every one of them wns noted 
for mild rule, kindness to subjects, gentle behaviour 
and temperate living. 

D^naslical taHc cf Eaja Kcmai Pal of Garhu^l 
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Dynastical TabU of RajvKanahPalof G^^fhwah 
(bickett.)— Contd. 
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PART III.' 


CHAPTEK IX. 


The Epozh of iJie Sriliah Seign* 

So far we liave dealt wilth tbo Hindu, Greek, 
^ka, Mahomndan and Gurkha kings wboae polit¬ 
ical influence extended more or less over this 
Himalayan tract. We now proceed to speak of a 
nation whose motto of J?(2jdharmffl differs in many 
ways from that of the nationg referred to above. 
Secarity oflifeand property, metital, moral and phya* 
ical progre'w of the subjects, have been their first 
and foremost aim. Their one ambition from ibe time 
they Bet foot in India, has been to bestow peace and 
liberty, and deal impartial justice to the people 
over whom they established their sovereignty. In 
fact these qualities and principles have been the 
comer stone upon which this colossal and brilliant 
empire has been built. We refer to no one else 
than the great Hriti.sli Nation. Histoiy hears 
testimony to the fact that since Aseka, the grandson 
of Chandra Gupta Mautya, who reigned in India 
twenty*two centuries ago, the Indians have never 
enjoyed such peace, security, liherfy and progress of 
all Sorts, Such is the nation, to whose care the lot 
of the eicuple and extremely poor people of Garhwal 
was entrusted in October 1S15. 
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after the anneration of Garhiva! 
by tho British, it wna divided into two equal por- 
tiotis, Eflatern and Western Garhwal. The former 
came under tho direct control of the British 
Government, while the latter formed State Garhwal 
of which we have already spoken above. 

The first person seleeted to rule over thia 
country was W. G, Traill, Esq. (October 1815)* 
Thongh hia regime for some years was characterized 
by the exercise of plenary powers, yet he handled 
the rayats of the country with paternal lore, a just 
band, a wise policy, and a fljmpathetic heart, Hia 
connection with Garhwal lasted till 1335. The 
manner in which Mr. Traill treated the rayats, the 
manifold boons he got conferred npon thcmi the 
attempts he made towards improving the condition 
of the peasantly and the population of the oountiy, 
can bo judged from the feelings of admiration and 
respect with which hia name is still remembered by 
the aged and educated community in Garhwal and 
Knmaun. He was succeeded by Mr. Batten, an 
officer of marked talent nnd ability, Mr. Batten 
gave laws and regulations to the people. Ever 
since then Garhwal has been under the care of a set 
of able and sympathetio officers. 

What British rule has done for the people of 
this country may be best- realized by comparinj^ 
Garhwal under the Gnrkhas as ■ shown previously 
at some length, with Garhwal of tho present day. 
When the English took it Over from their predeces* 
Bors, it wag in a completely depopulated and impov¬ 
erished state. The oificerB who had been entrusted 
with its administration during the first and second 
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decades of the English rule, deplored very much 
this paucity of populatioo. But the eagerness with 
which the Government exerted itself to tncotirage 
immigration from distant localities and to improve 
the condition of the inhabitants and of their cul¬ 
tivation cannot be illustrated better than by re- 
prod ncing here some of the paragraphs of the old 
Settlement Heporta. In the 8th Settlement Heport 
in 1841 Mr. Batten writes “ In ©vezy paUi there 
are one or two villages, thriving in character and 
with surplus members who are avaiiabJe to become 
cultivators of neighbouring estates. I 
^vc pnrroscly in the wilder districts (Chandpur, 
Aadb-m, Choprakot, and TalJa Salan for instance) 
left such villages lowly assessed, in order to increase 
their wealth, and render them reservoira, whence 
ito current can flow and fertilize the rtcinity. Let 
Je enperfluous members of these communities be 
istinetly told that a good title will be given with 
© several patches^ of fin© redeemable land in 
forest and that nllflctitious elaiuis to the monopoly 
of the waste have now been repudiated ns an 
usurpation of Government rights, and as only 
u to injure the country by increasing tigers 
and bears, and I sm aur© that the offers for new 
laud will increase tenfold ” 

, f** 1861, Mr,^ Eeefcett writes:—"In fixing 

6 joma he took into eouaideratiou all particulars 
affecting the present and future prosperity of 
ei-eiy village* Where a hillside wns steep, the 
terrace walls require extra labour, wbere the 
■womeQ were in excess of the men, where the men 
were generally old or the male population cousiated 
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elkiefly on>oyB; where the Tmitf wna tco extereiva 
for the village community to cukH’ste and Its iso- 
Inted pDsitioji put it beyond the reach of non^resiilent 
cuttiviitors ; where the vicinity of the jungle ren¬ 
ders the crops Jinble to destmetum by benre and 
deer and the cattle were iikfly to suffer fi-om 
tigers ; these and other renaons induced liim, in 
many instances, to ansesa land far below the aveiage 
rate.” 

Similarly Sir Ilenry Kamsny, Col. Fislier, 
iileasL'S. Cainpiiellj Pauw and other ofScers of the 
Crown, who ivere entrusted to rule over the Garb- 
W'alis, wei-e one and all imbued deeply with !»uch 
humane principles. The various ,''ettlenient Ke|>orl3 
of Garhwal cleaily show how closely tiiey were 
theiuaelvoa conversant witli the ootuid coudition of 
the people of this counti^. 

By giving away unoccupied land in this way, 
the Government checked the excessive dispersion 
of the Garhwnli population, and since barren laud 
was to be had for the asking, nundrers of homelei^a 

ward state ot agHoalture and the wrotehed condition 
of the peasantry. 

Important reforms in the system of land 
tenure liave been introduced by the British Govern* 
meut. .In the by*gone time of the former Govern* 
ments, the proprietary rights in land wore vested in 
the Sovereign and were inn I leu able. The Sovereign 
always enjoyed an unrestricted f»>wer of alieoution 
in iauiL Even at the preiieut day, no private right 


people sought protection arnf land in the district o 
^rhwal. Thus the ±^tirk(tr atneli"rated the back 
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oftTOnsfer of land exists in the State of Garhwal, and 
sale of land in Tehri, even by a gmiitee, is regarded 
as an assutiiptiori of the royal prerogative and is 
punished accordingly. The cultivating community 
consisted simply of Thdtimns or grantees ; KhdtJtars 
or under-proprietors, A7iurnis or Kaink (the occu¬ 
pancy tenants) and the SiVtans or tcnantSH^t-will. 

The property in the soil ia termed tMt and 
grants in fhd£ convey a freehold in the soil as 
iivell as the produce " (Pimw). The Thdmdn was 
bnt^an agent of the G-overnment for the collection 
of State revenue and several other dues. Proi»€rty 
in the soil had generally been allowed to remain 
with the heir a of the grantee. And in the greater 
portion of the villages, the active proprietors top t 
the cultivation of the land in their own hands by 
enterTnining labourers. In otliers the right to the 
property was vested in the descend ants of some 
for m er ^antee wh i Is 11 he rights of occu pancy a nd 
cultivation remained with the descendants of the 
original occupants who were in possession at the 
time of the grant, Where the land granted,’* says 

ilr, Ti-aill, “ was already helri in property by others, 
those occujiant proprietors, if they continued on 
the estate, sank into tenants of the new grantee, 
who, moreover, by the custom of the country, was 
permitted to take one-third of the estate or so into 
his own imniediate cultivation. Of the remainder of 
the estate, the right of cultivation rested with the 
original occupants, who were now termed A’Arfiieirt 
Or ottnpants in distinctiou from Thiiticun or proprie¬ 
tor. There was yet anotlier class of tenants who 
were settled on the estate by the proprietors. By 
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virtue of pnymgf a higher rent thaia any other 
kind of tenant a hereditary right of cultivation waa 
allowed to this clas.?, and as aueh this cla^a of ten¬ 
ants came to bo considered in the light of Khdi- 
iars. Thejr were originally dLstiaguIahed from the 
under-ijroprietBiy body (A7tdiitnr^) by the term of 
A7*uimw or ATaini'a. In many villages the cultivation 
Vfos carried on by tenants who hod no acknowledged 
or prescriptive right of ocenpancy. Theao were 
the Hirtans, It was a system of land tenure which 
had been in vogue for centuries past, and was never 
diatnrbed by foreign conquest. Nor have tiie rights 
of the individuals ever been compromised by public 
sales of land. Proprietors and occupant tenants 
con tinned from father to son in the undisturbed use 
of their plougha, as long ns the quota of State or 
jd^rdiiri nnd other dues were regularly paid.*' 

In those days, arable land was plentiful nUd 
the labouring population could secure land for cul¬ 
tivation on moat favourable terms. Therefore, 
the rent was not so heavy. However, the system 
was faulty for the following reasoua(1) The 
rights of all classes of tenants were vague ; (2) They 
were liable to be charged with high rent, and most 
of them Tvere apt to be driven away by their 
superior tenant, if he was so iodined ^ (3) All the 
classes had to render manifold services to the State 
and to the proprietor of the land, and this was a 
restraint on the Improvement and extension of cul¬ 
tivation ; (4) And lastly it debarred the progress 
of society. 

The British Government recognised all class¬ 
es of land tenure mentioned above, but with 
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considerflbte modi^GAtion in rights. TIi3 proprietary 
rights Lave been conferred in calfcivated land upon 
landlords oi' viHage-owners, The ' Thdtimns and 
co-abnners are designated hlsscddva who enjoy full 
right of transfer by sale or otherwiss of the land 
they own. The old sub^proprietofs or the occu* 
paticy tenants {^Khumis and Kcinis) have been 
given a legal right and fiiity of tenure with the 
title of Khdikors. The KJiiikoLr pays a fixed rent 
for his holding between the Settlements. HLa 
hmeddr has no right to eject him, unless lie resigns 
his holding himself or dies iesuetess, when the land 
reverts to the hisseMT or to the body of Pakka 
Khdihc^<f ns the case may be. The Slrtati rer nincd 
as he was. The oM superior proprietary TSdtirana 
have been recognieed as T^idc'trs who receive in 
cash usnally 10 per cent, of the revenue of their 
tUofedari villages, as tJiokddri dastoor (maporial 
dues). 2y the bestowal of the above*mentioned 
invaluable ad^'nntages upon the Garhwal peasantryj 
the agricultural industry has immensely improved 
aa is visible by '* sand turning into gold" and 
desert into garden." 

Turning to the assessment of the land revenue 
we find that in 1S20 a.d., five years after the intro¬ 
duction of the British Raj, the net revenue from 
land umounted to 58,511, including Uehra Dun, 
whereas in 18DG a d,, escluding Dehra Dun, it was 
Bs. per annum. The increase may 

suggest an inoreesmg severity of taxation; but the 
facta do not bear out this interpretation. For the 
extension of cultivation was even more rapid than 
the e n hameement of the laud revenue. To explain 


it cloai'ly we may qaote the census sUtistica for 
IS20 nnd 19&1 a.d. A total of 1,S5,000 for the 
population waa roughly estimated by Mr. TraUI by 
calculating G'5 per house in 1S30 ; while 4,29 DOO 
fiouls have been reported in 1901 a.i>. and 4,S0'6{I0 
T Therefore we g{ju thfit the incfcrise 5n 

tile land revenue has iiot^ been in proportion to the 
increase in the population, ^icplaiiiiug it in yet 
another way, we lind that the average revenue rata 
on cultivation in 1S40 was Rs, 1-2 per hist or acre 
wliereaa in 1859 a, n. and for seventeen years after, 
thd average rate fell to Re. 0-12-9 per ft/#,, although 
on the whole there was an increase in State revenue. 
Jt waa due to more waste land having been brought 
tinder cultivation with but a small mto of revenue. 


During the ndministiations of the former 
Govern me Ills, the actual revenue was paid in 
certain shares of gross produce, which was not 
exactly whnt is caned a rack rent. lint the poor 
peasant had to pay tJiirty-six other dues in addition 
to the land tax. Calculating them altogether, the 
land tax j'n compi.Tison to that of the present day 
was very heavy and exorbitant. Moreovei, the rent 
which the poor cultivators had to pay used to flue* 
tuato annually. Even on comparing the assessment 
rate of Garhwal with that of the plains, it is found 
to he very low Indeed, In the plains it roughly 
ranges from two to three rupees per acre ; while in 
Garhwal it is only a little above one rupee. Land 
in the plains ia generally snperlor In productive 
i»wer and easis^r to cultivAtc, though taldon and 
hrst class ttprdon laud in Gai hwal whieli is in no 
way inferior in fertility to the laml in the plains ; 


yet iali^bUy asaessod.. There has never been, so far 
as history and traditions reveal, a Government ‘in 
Griirliwal that has taken so small a ehai'e in the 
proht of the soil as that taken by the present mlera 
of Garhwal. It has always been the policy of the 
British Government to encourage the growth of 
privaio property in land, and to take for the State 
only a moderate share of the produce, bnt tho for* 
mer Governmenta hardly entertained this benign 
policy. 

Famines have been frequent in this part of the 
eonntry as in the rest of India in all ages and tinder 
every form of Government. But In old times little, 
if anything, was done to relieve the sufferings of the 
people, Now-a-days a famine attracts Government's 
prompt attention, and is bound to be met by all 
possible relict In the event of scarcity, remedial 
measures oretakon instantancDtisly by the GoverU' 
ment In many instances revenue is rensitied; loans 
at a nominal rate of interest (Takavi) are granted to 
the needy zamindars to meet urgent emergencies, 
and food prices are reduced as much as possible. 
In addition, grain is imported from the plains, and 
distributed to the villages aitmitcd along the skirts 
of the Himalayas. 

The ncirt important point to be compared is tho 
secority of person and property which the present 
Government have guaranteed. Local history and 
tradition point out that from centuries post, the pro¬ 
tective arrangements of the former Governments 
have heen imperfect, as many chieftains wlio were 
masters of different parts of the country were in a 
Btate of internal turbulence. Their administradoii 


of JiistiOB WH3 imperfect. The persons and property 
of their subjects wero to a certain degree insccore. 
Tho possessions of the ’wenk were at the mercy of 
the strong. Xo one could keep to himscU what he 
had produced unless ho woa capable of defending ft. 
That was the reason why comparatively poor people 
voluntarily or under pressure used to b^nic perpet¬ 
ual serfs to some strong mam History testifies that 
the ofBcials uf former Governments had more or less 
the charactoristies of indolence and rudeness and 
were arbitrary in their exactions. Consequently agri¬ 
culture was in a backward state and the rural popula¬ 
tion remained in a wretched condition. But under 
the British Bnj the officials being highly educated 
and instinct with a sense of justice, and regard the 
subjects as children of the Sovereign. The adminis¬ 
tration ia ao perfect, that no one has the least fear of 
his person or property being insecure even for a 
moment. Everything one [)osses3e9 is strongly felt 
to be his own and absolutely safe. The people 
have the assurance that they will enjoy the fruits 
of their own attainments. In fact the present Gov¬ 
ernment, by following the highe**t ideals as laid 
down in Mahabhavata Sabitii Par^at Chapter 5, have 
BCt an esamploof what a highly benign Government 
should be. 

A further comparison of the past Garhwal with 
the present one is necessary. Of the past we know 
nothing with certainty and can only get a glimpse 
here and there by the aid of faint rays^ of light 
aflforded by the ntlusions and hints in traditions and 
histories. However, when we minutely scan the 
conditions of Garhwal from the period of the establ¬ 
ishment of Raja Knnak PnBa rule in Chandpnr, we 
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find Garhwal divided into about fifty-two J’/iaitiraw, 

all possessing small patches of territory distiu- 
ptiished by separate names, which were either 
derived from their caste affii or from the place they 
lived in. For inatanoe, Aswal Sew, Patwni Sew, 
Kandar Sew, Rawat Sew, etc. The sulfii ‘^Sew*’ 
now cormpted into Syun," bcin|T moat probably 
one of the forms of the names of the lion, was used 
to exj^vreHs the might and Rchievements of the chiefs 
w'hich they compared witli those of a lion. They 
were at enmity with one another, and all of them 
were of predatory habits. The people were con¬ 
stantly harassed by their safety and privileges being 
encroached on. It can be presumed that many garhs 
(forts) on hills date from these chieftains' rule in 
Garhwal, and they might have served as aignalling 
or watch posts. A debasing form of slavery was 
prevalent to a considerable extent daring these 
chieftains' independence. This degrading practice 
appears to have been prevailing in Garfiwsl from 
^ry ancient times. There is a passage in Vakbada 
J^arta of the Mnhabharata jq which it is men' 
tinned that a Brahmuna bewails of the fact that he 
has not aafficient money to buy a man to satisfy 
monster. It clearly shows that even in the 
Epic age, slavery existed among Aryans and non- 
Aryana, 


It cannot bo said with certainty whether these 
Tfaskuraia were attached to Kaja Kanak Pal'e Raj. 
Even if they were, they were not completely subdued. 

out that this country was divided 
like Crreice into many independent Ifajput 8catca until 
about II00 A.l>,, when Raja Ajai Ral, a descend* 
an 0 j^anak Pal, crushed these petty chieftain? 
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ini^epetid^nco, and iirganised the titideus of a con- 
Bolidnted Rfij in GarhtvnI, and softened the LmrshneHS 
oE the Thukural barbarism. 

The conditiun of the peaBontry and agriculture, 
however, had not boon very prosperous, ill Id pre¬ 
dial servitude or Bcrfilom, forced labour and ofHclal 
oppressioa continued during tUla period. In addition 
to theae hflrdsliipsi, some of the cruel maipmcticea, 
e.g,^ sale of wives, children and widows, pa^vaiEed 
among the non-Aryans. People were corroded by 
endless superstitions connected with tltc worsiup 
of grotesque eieuients or Inanitnate objects of strange 
appearance. 

Turning now to the diapnsation of justice we 
see at a gluiioc that the oriental Eystem of Juris¬ 
prudence w'as crude, simple, rationiii and intellig¬ 
ible, and suited to liie people. In those days tEie Rrtja 
w'aa the sole authority in the country and hence tlie 
court was situated in bis capital. The people being 
ignorant as learning grew dim and were afraid to 
face the Uaja. Therefore, petty c»ses were hushed 
up by the village communitj'. Trifling and mild 
disputes were also settled out of court by nuitua! 
consent of the parties or by the intervention of the 
PaiuahaU (arbitration committee). The Panc/iai^ 
systGtD in Garhwal had been very common and 
ancient, and it continued till some years aficr tha 
introduction of the British rule. The parties not 
being satisfied with the decision of the / uRc/intt, 
and if the dispute wa.s dilatory, they tbeti rewr^“ 
Piindti or ordeal callcil The intnibers of 

the PoticAait used to be appointed by the parties to 

the Biiit. A -t t . j. 

There were diilerGnt forms ofordcalit in force m 

Gnrhwal, but tlie common form was that in which tbe 
plaintiff and defendant both would proceed to a belect- 
ed deity and after worshipping it, one of the party 
who agreed upon to give up tbe cause of the dispute, 
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wotrid mih folded bands repeat fhe text thus;—0 god, 
my opponent pledges himself to be right In this dis¬ 
pute, but the fncts of it nre bnown to bo that I 
give up my cause, wnb a view ilmt tJmi would do me 
ihe just ice, and thus the case would come to an end* 
This system hnd a very ancient origin. A decision of 
any dispute by ordeal was considered most binding, 
so much so, that a dispute settled in this manner was 
ue^er complained of again. Only in cases of a serioiig 
nature in which reconciliation was Impossible, the 
mrtieshad to go together with their w itnesses to the 
Kaja^s court, to hia capital, and his award was finaL 
1'he party Tvhich was proved to be fal^e^ had to pay a 
fine. It was another reason why few cases went 
to the court. 

The nature of the punishment inflicted in those 
days was comparatively severe. In trivial capes 
brought before the subonlmate officials, the ofFend- 
era were OTnernlly pinioned or fihiickled to wooden 
blocks. Ill ordinary cases, such as infringement of 
caste, assault and fornication, the culprits were 
fined ; the punishment of fine In the country was 
as efficacious as imprisonment, and the Uaja himself 
allowed a fine to be paid in lieu of irziprjsonmenL 
Cases of heinous offences* were punished with death 
or mutilation. iSut such oflencea were very rare in 
those days. Even now there is a general abseoce of 
crime in theae bills os compared with other districts. 
Serious crimes are scarcely perpetrateil in Garb wal. 

Now turning to tlie present political history 
of this country, oiir readers will be surprised to fin^ 
what Vast and important changes have been in* 
trodneed within the short periotl of one eeotury, 
which the former Governments could not effect during 
their many centuries^ reign. Gross abuses chaiacter* 
/zed the local courts under the preceding Goyernments 

® of hucain life, kllliu^ % tewp lacfft, robberi 
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and the administrafiou ivaa an avowed Uotn of 
public revenue and the nJJlca of a |ud"o was 
often Sold fo tlie highest blddor. J^ut uovt to meet 
the ends of justice and good Govummetil} the coun¬ 
try is divided into three yulj-divisions. Each has 
in its centre a Sub-divifiiimnl Court, in chaigc 
of a well trained and Iiaiid-’ninely (mid Magistrate 
under the supervision of an idde and Idgldy qualilicil 
judge^ ivho is also the De]}Uty Commiasioncr of the 
district. All these officers tour about within their 
jurisdiction and dispense justice to t.lie rayat impar¬ 
tial !y, thus iifToi'dtng tlie people fr<e access and 
recourse to the law* Liternie ami ignorant, rich an<l 
poor, high and low, all are dealt with hy the same 
rod. Xone has to fear anything in appearing l>efore 
the Jaw courts to lodge Ids coroplaiiita or tile any 
suit or petition, in fact tiie courts in Garhwal are 
swamped by litigation. Pnrties are at liberty to 
entertain qnfdiltcd plcnders to plead on their bolmlf. 
One who is not satisfied with the deciaion of the 
lower courts, cmi appeal (o the higfu r courts of 
Deputy Comuifssioner, Coinmi^HjotjtT, Board of 
K even lie or the High Court of dud lea Cure ns the 
case may be, till he oldalns jnstlce. There arc fi^xed 
InWiJ ivnd regulations, and the courts and decisions 
are no more mbitrary- 

Owing to the inci'cnseof wealth, population and 
enhanced value of landed property, litigation is on the 
increase. The old iirhitrary Fanchait and the system 
of 01 deal which existed from ii very remote period 
have altogotl’ier fallen out of use. In those days 
the central Government had very few departments, 
which were irregular in their working. Literate 
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&nJ rellgfiouff na-en were, there forc^i sefoctcil lot the 
meting out of jtiatke to the injured. But the system 
WAS far from Ixsitig satisfactory. Partiality and 
inability to fiml out real oflenders were not uncom- 
mom And this is why the Panchaii and ordeal 
systems gradually gave way to a better form of 
administration. The jHsopIe have now fully atkuow* 
ledged tha superionty of the law in force in the 
land, and have begun to appreciate the Eriglish 
system of tribunals. And ns a matter of fact, it ii 
admitted on all handa that the English judicial 
system of admiiiiatration is unparalleled in the history 
of the worlds 

The material condition of the people ha^ greatly 
improved. Those who were miseiablej poor and 
had no property under the former GovemmentSj 
have now awakened to a new 11 fe^ aince almost 
every Gnrhwali ha^ the advantage of possess mg 
more or less a penimuent Interest in land. Leaving 
aside all other advantages^ the one of porraa- 
nent possession of land on (i;ved terms has alone 

g reatly ameliorated the material condition of the 
arhwalis^ Under British rule the people have 
been freed from the fettera with which feudal 
tyranny^ ambitious Brahmanas and gross supersti' 
tions held them bouncL The wisdom that had 
illumined the country In ancient timea, but was 
hidden, like buried treasure in a ruined castle, from 
the ignorant and oppressed peasantry has now been 
laid open to them* The gate of conimerce—the un* 
failing source of wealth and pros^perity lo the 
people, ’Was eompletely blceked to the Garhwalis by 
natural barriers and other iiupcdimenta* The 
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present Goveinnient h^s ^riJaly opcneil it, (vud tbs 
coutitry lias bean tnakin/r steaily progress in this 
line commensurate wilU the corrosponding iDcrea^e 
in the ^vealth and development it), industry of the 
district. The people of Garhwal have ttuiny sour¬ 
ces of income now and the signs of the countrv'^a 
betterment ia every liraiich o£ the public Jneome 
ore visible. 


The writer has observed that the water utensils 
□aed by the pleasantry hity years ago were almost 
Trfaolly earthen {chatiis) or wooden {parotha or 
but that now they are of br-uff and co]>per. 
The females woi'e pewter and brass bangles or diuris 
made of clay or lac, but now tliay have altogether 
heeri replaced by silver. The drc.^s of the |>eo^le 
has become expiensive, for many of them now attire 
them salves in coats and pants. 

The sale of children, slavery, and stoning to 
death of an adulterer and otlier Cruel cuatoms 
have been repudiated and. made penal. 

In other dlrectlous too the beneficial effects of 
progress and enlightenment are 

ElneatloB- When Garhwal was the 

country of the Punchaloa, it was at the zenith 
of its prosperity snd grandeur. It was the spring 
head of Indion culture, civilisatian and spiritu¬ 
ality It has been the cradle of the fcsears of the 
VedM and highly cultured Kiahis, who fostered 
Vedic philosophic and saientific learning in Garhwal, 
There' were hermitages, monastaries and colleges 
with n hui^e number of disciples reading m them. 
There was ft Parishad (University) of high repute 
ia which brilliant pupils from far off lands were aent 


to enrich their learning. We know from BrUuiSa- 
ramiak^ JJpanialiadV^y, 2. thatSavetaKetn, b highly 
intelligent pupil, was sent oat to this university to 
prosecute higher Sanskrit learning. History points 
out thot even to the eighth or ninth century a.o., 
there have been highly intellectual men in Garhwal. 
Learned Pandits used to come here from great dia- 
tances to interchange ideas with them. Hut from this 
period onward the decline of high I earning in Garh^val 
set in. Only some religious learning remained, but 
it was conhned to the Brahmanaa ; while a knowledge 
of reading, writing and household accounts Was 
posaessed by a few Kajpnts. Though there had 
been private institutions in mauy Brahman ic and 
respectable Rajput villages, yet the masies remained 
completely ignorant educationally. 

The present Government considered it to he 
one of the duties of the State to imjmrt education 
to the people of India. In 1S35, Lord William 
Bentinck, the then Governor-General of Indiai ap¬ 
pointed a committee presided over by Lord Macau¬ 
lay, and passed the famous resolution of March 7, 
1835, by which the Engliah language waa establish^ 
as the medium of superior education in India, 
and in the main the principles of the higher educa¬ 
tion in India have ever since been adhered to. In 
Garhwal, however, nothing was done until 1840, 
whan the foundation of public instruction in Garh- 
wal was laid by establishing only an elementary 
vernacular school at Srinogor. 

The village schools were established in the 
North-Western Provinces by the wise ami enlight- 
•ofld Lidutenant-Govemor Sir James Thomson. So it 
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was sometime lifter 1S54, that village Echoola were for 
the first time fonnded in this district: aa in 18G0, 
ilr, Beckett wrote that fchoois in the interior were 
unknown nnd n 3 per cent, ctss was established for 
the purpose and gave 58 echoola to the Uisirkt." 

In 1354 aseparnte ilepartmentof public iuairnc- 
tioii was coustlluted, nnd the Kumaun Circle, com¬ 
prising Garb wal, wa-s brought into existence in 1857- 
Since then tha efforts of the department have been 
chiefly directed to the development of elementary 
education with the object of conveying_to the uiasscs, 
who were utterly incapable of obtaining any educa¬ 
tion worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts, 
useful; and practical knowledge, suited to every 
station in life. Schools were planted all over tho 
district in the well populated localities in each paiti 
or pargana and no fee was imposed upon the pupils. 

Regarding tho establishment of high schools 
for Imparting English education, the local repre¬ 
sentatives of the Government were for some time 
very conservative in this direction ; most probably 
because they were waiting to see the attitude of 
theGarbwalis themselves. Only in recognition of 
the ncccsBity of imparting English educntion, the 
Episcopal Methodist American ^fission, who were 
the pioneers in the spread of Englisii education, 
in this country, were allowed to establish in I 860 , 
one high scheol at Chopera near Paun. In reality 
fora full decade English education made little 
impression on the ignorant masses. Boys of 
Garhwali high families only nought education m 
English. When, however, the earliest successful 
products of this school were provided with good 
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public employjnentfi snci some of tbem wei'c ilnz^kd 
by the bright worldly prospects opened up before 
thenv the people at large got an iropetus to Jearn- 
mg. They recently expressed tlieiv ardent desire for 
baviag a Governmeuf: High Sebool, which has since 
been established at ijrina^r* 

Many boys now recetre vernacular education 
in village schools as a preiiuiiiiary step to secon¬ 
dary education in English and aro turned out as 
matriculates within a short period of five years and 
arc thus saved a good deal of ctpense, 


All Borta of public institutions are now crop¬ 
ping up all over the district. The chief of them 
are two English high schools, six vernacular middle, 
four teachers training, and about one hundred and 
fifty village primary schools, supervised by a com¬ 
petent staff. Great inteUeatuu] activity is now to be 
seen among thousands of Garb wall youngsters. 

The present mode of eduentiou differs mucli 
from the old Hindu system in many ways. The 
mam obj^ of the Oriental system of learning was 
tue moral and spiritual culture of the soul, the re- 
aJtsatiOQ of God’s consciousness and the knowledge 
of various .sacrifices. The last was of little material 
Tii^ue to the people except the Brfthmanas, att the 
0 ^classes were forbidden by them to the fruits of 
e ee of knowledge. Only the ilrahmana.a were 
write and they monopolised all the 
offices lu the State. The ambition of the 
craft held oven the ruling chiefs and ogicials 
down by thsir airrow-miuded behest*. 
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The educfition friveti us by tbe present Govern¬ 
ment is of n eecuIftT kind, neutral in religion. Itlma 
revealed to us n vast treasure of knowledge. Wontcrn 
science has unveiled mnny a mystery of Nature, 
^fany of our absurd superstitions have been ex¬ 
ploded. The people have begun to take under its 
influence more care for the needs of the body. They 
have begun to understand the meaning of the inter¬ 
dependence of class upon class, caste upon caste, 
and even of a nation upon a nation. In fact, the 
people have been dauled by Iheglameur of Western 
civilisation, 

” Anfl East anti TFci/, tpitliout a breath 
MiTt their dim lights, lihe life and death. 

To broaden into hojtndlees day" 

—(Tennyson) 

The British Government have opened to the 
people careers in the public Bcrviee without any 
distinction of race or creed. The influence of En¬ 
glish education has been felt by a large circle of the 
population, na can bo judged from tbe large number 
of yearly adiutssions to tbe High Sclioola. In the 
sphere of higher education, in spite of ull the facil¬ 
ities aSbrded by tbe present rulers, Garbwal, os 
compared with its sister districts cannot boast of 
an humble niche even to the Brahiimnas, It is 
only an insignificant number of pupils who care to 
go beyond t^e rudimenlary coarse of instruction, 
Alost of the boys leave study after they pass 
the Upper Primary teat, some only reading up 
to the Vernacular Middle. The general belief 
is that pecuniary means do not allow them to 
Conti Due sLutly^ Ad emitting tliat it is sOt says Hr- 
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0. S. M(irs<kn ** that very porertj has been the price¬ 
less spur that lias goaded jnan up to his owu loaf,'’ 
GarliWfil on the otW hand, is a land of opportuni¬ 
ties, an education itself. Its climate is a tonic and 
is stiniuiating to work. That it Imd once been a 
re now nod seat of learning of the highest order 
ought to be a beacon light to its people to move 
onward. The country is full of resources through¬ 
out in its land wliich shouTd invite tJje people to 
display their energy in the direction of acquirino- 
higher education which the benevolent Governraeni 
afford facilities to spread. 


Plague fgolia rOgA enteric fever (mahamari), 
SaaltatlattiadPttTillo cholera (haizaj and smali pox 
^ Siilai. (sitlaj were the constant en¬ 

demic diseases from the visitation of which the 
poorer clai^sea of Garhivnl frequently siiffemi. Plar-ue 
used to break out in cerbuii jMTgnnas, and 
hundreds of men fell victims to this dire disease. In 
fact, the plague w.is a disease peculiar to Oarliwal 
long before it was known i.n any other part of India. 
Medical enquiries carried out" in 1SS5 by Doctors 
Fmneis and Pearson proved that the disease had its 
origin in causes some rtf wdiich are eiiumerated here. 
FiUhy habits of tliG people who kept cattle, fowls, 
goats, and other animals in tlinir dwelling houses, 
nnd threw all refuse and litter just outside the doors 
mainly accountetl for its attack. It might have also 
been due to the use of old and had grain, growing 
of cucurblfacemis plants near their Jiouses, plant^ 
ing of hemp immediately in front of and around 
their dwellings, thua obstructing the circulation of 


*nd rendering' the air distinclly miasnintic. This 
disregard of cleaiiliueaa was one of the chief causes 
■of the other diseases as well, which were prevalent 
in Garhwal during the hot months and after the 
raiIJ8, In lowcr Gai hwal the cattle are sttlI ataHod 
or housed in the lower stories of the dwelling houses^ 
W'hilo cowduni; is accumulated in front of them. The 
habitations arc ill suited for health or convenience— 
the apartments being very lo%r, dark and smalJ. In 
many coses no provision is made for ventilation, and 
the surroundings are polluted with dung. 

The people of Garhwal being of a religions 
bent of miiid, ought not to hare been wonting tti 
the observance of lows of sanitation and health as 
0.11 the Hindu rituals and modes of worship were 
strictly framed on sanitary principles. But the 
people as sUtt^d b*>fore panfc low in point of energy 
and spirit on account of the oppression which they 

f roaiied under the former rulers. Where such had 
cen the case, it cannot be doubted, but that, thero 
must have prevailed ignorance causing *-:rtinotion 
of feelings in regard to the improvenient of physi¬ 
cal and moral conditions of a people. However, 
under the present benign Government they evince 
amiable qualities in every respect and now they ore 
more sensible in regard to the observance of the 
sanitary laws. 

Before aud some years after the advent of the 
British rule» tbe piiople were beset with glaring sani¬ 
tary evils liotb in home and in their surroundings— 
evils which tended to cut short the thread of life 
and kept them more or le^s consiantly ailing from 
prevenUhle and curable disciises interfering with 
the proper growth and matoration of their children 
4ind infants. The Garhwolis bad degenerated in 
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respect of their nneestral virt^ies*, on account of the^ 
Credent terror and metUal anxioticB caased by 
tht^BC dlseaiee. 

Small-po^i CholcrOj and PJa^e themselves arfr 
stated to have spread far and wide in Garbwid and 
epatched away bandreds of lives annualiy, The 
present soprerae Govenimt'nt from the time of its 
Hsauming the coatrol of this country began to find 
out the” particular cause or aource of each tnalady 
and to remove or abate its origin. The spread oF 
Binall-pox was checked by the introduction of vacci- 
naiion, although inoculation was practised, side by 
side with Taccination, by those wiih whom the latter 
found disfavour, iiiocuktion in any form was, how¬ 
ever, prohibited by making it penal, in terms of the- 
provisions of Act XXIV of 1863. 

To introduce sanitary measures Dr. Pearson^ 
the Superintendent of Vaccination drew up some 
rules, and circulated them In almost every village- 
in ^rhwai, the main purport of which wag that 
the closed and low dwelling houses should be provid¬ 
ed w’iih windows, and that they should be white¬ 
washed, To keep the surroundlnga of a village in 
good sanitary state, pamans were appoTntcdj and 
cattle-sheds W'ere i emovetl to a distance from the 
houses. Many other sanitary lueftsures were intro¬ 
duced in the country during hla tenure of ufRce, 
By the indefatigable exertiotia of Dr. Pearson the 
spread of many epidemics and other diseases were 
to a large extent checked and abated, Since then 
increasing attention on the part of Governmeut has 
steadily ^en bestowed on the sanitary improystnents 
and the general amelioration of the conditions of 
the public and especially on the pilgrim route, the 
good results of which are already visible. Thus tlie 
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life of the Gftrhwalie has been safeguntdetl and 
preserved from tbe attack of many a dreaded 
disease. The standard of tbeir physical fitneRS 
and efficiency combined with comfort, fre^om 
from anxiety, and other means of attainin" a higher 
physical cner;gy, lias been much improved. 


Ill 1851, dispensaries on the pilgrim road were 
opened, tlie largest ot them being at Srinager. 
Several others have since then been abided, number¬ 
ing altogotlier 9 on the pilgrim route and four 
clBewhere. These are kept under^ the charge of 
a trained and efficient stall consisting of a Civil 
Surgeon, tliree Asaisfant and a number of 
Assistant Surgeon a and Compounders. Tbonsands of 
poor patients are yearly healed and cured, whilst 
thousands of others have their distress mitigated. A 
travelling dispensary has recently been establiah^ 
ill the district which wan particularly adapted to 
the needs of the people, aud baa been doing 
considerable goo.i to them. Cattle diseases have 
also been endemic in Garhival causing great loss, 
but now the Government has taken preventive mws- 
ures by estabUsblng traveUing ^ etennary Hospita s 
and tbits saves yearly thousands of dumb animals 
from death. 


The introduction of Female Hospitals in India, 
by the then Vtwriac Udy Du^nn has been of im- 
gnense value to the fair fios. . ♦ 

philanthrophy however manifest m 

not only bring about an amount of ‘Jj 

female population of Garbwal but would command 
the highest appreciation of all. 

In the year 1914 the Government deputed Mr. 
G. F. Adani I. C, S., to enquire into the possibility 
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of further improving the ftsmtiry arrangements 
OQ the pilgrim route. Thankii to the iMiuBlaking 
zeal and exertion with which be discharged hia special 
duties^ he made many important suggeatioos to 
the Government for the nmelioration of the sanitation 
of the pilgritn route. Sweepers have been provided 
from Hanlwar to Badrlnath, aud works for safeguard¬ 
ing the water eupply from contamination have bwn 
taken up nod arc in rapid progress. Much has been 
done but more remains J'et to be done. The mor¬ 
tality from malarious fevera and cholera Is still large. 
The one cardinal requirement of the district is improve¬ 
ment in village sanitation which still leaves much 
to be d^ireJ. However, we can say that there is 
no one inGarhwal who is not grateful to the British 
Government for evincing so much interest and doing 
all that lies in their jsower to ameliorate the general 
health and the needs and aspirations of the people. 

It has already been stated that Nature has 
considerably differentiated this 
country in its features and 
fosTDatioD fr*orn the adjoinsRg^ Lilisp and placed 
many on obstacle in its woy to carry on trade and 
commerce. Before Garhwal came under the Crow'u 
the means of communication from one place to an¬ 
other were wretched thready pathways con- 
**long steep hills and through gorges, 
thick jungles, and hollows. A traveller could hardly 
cover a few miles in a day and that even not 
unattended with the risk of bis life. Many rivers 
of volumiaous size were unbridgedt Rivulets and 
streams which swell in the raios, compelled o traveller 
to wait till their subsidence. The principal rivers 
were, however, bridged with j hulas or rope bridges 
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with bftmbooa for a foothold etretehed from baiile 
to bfink^—n diirigeroas and priccarions means of 
trAnssit. These jhalns seem to have orlgirmted 
with the ancient people mhabiting the skiits of the 

Himnlayaj, In out of the way places rope bridges 
Are srilt in existence, but at oil events they are 
fr/inght with^ consiiiemble danger and in many 
instances Accidents liave happened. The eonniry 
has fully b«en n century nnder iho British Raj 
but these primitive ways of fording Gfreams hnvo 
not 3 'et altogether disappeared. Former rulers of 
Garhwn] had never devoted their attention or money 
in the removal of tlioi^e hardships or in the im- 
provemetit of the condlticin.4 of their subjects. Tho 
change in tliis direction too is tvpical, of the many 
and great improvements made by the British Go¬ 
vernment. 

Now many of the villages have been linked 
together by broad pathways, and pitn/tniaf by good 
roads. In fact the whole district is interwoven with a 
network of good broad roads which ore almost every¬ 
where well graded. A largo number of rivers havn 
strong splended iron suspension bridges over them, 
while n good many nn^idshave been bridged over with 
strong masonn'' arches. At short dtstances on the 
main roads small chaUts or marts have grown up 
where the weary travellers may find provi^oo and 
rest. A wonderful change is risible all over tho coun¬ 
try. Trjtde has stretched its wings widely. Thns 
Garhwnl has obtained moans which may awaken its 
inbalutants into new activity. 

The great pi'grim rnnd from Hsrdwnr to ICedAr- 
natb and Bndrinath and thence to Kumriagar in 
Komnun was hist inaugurated by Mr. Traill in 13272$ 
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and the work wbs completed m abont le^en yeai^j 
and has since reached fluch a state of action that 
hand rads of blind {Snrdas) and mnhiied parsons 
annnally find Httle difficulty in vJaitin;^ the moat 
sacr^i^d northerji shrinag. Had it not been for the 
generona absent ion of the fJritish Government to 
construct the roadg in. this country^ access to the 
northern tiTthas would have been pjiinfully toilsome 
to the rieb while practically iEiipossibla for the bulk 
of the pilprima. In fact the Ih^itish Government 
are thus instrumental in saving annually the lives 
of thous^ands. 

l^ough the Railway system has only Ijeen ex¬ 
tended np to the southern extremity of Garhwal, 
nevertheless it can be expected that at no distant 
foture there will be a railway coramunication between 
^hra Dan and Srinagar, thug pavin*? the way for 
the development of the industries and external trades 
of the country. Though this improvement will 
necoHSitate a large expenditure on the part of 
Governmenfej yet it wEll be gradually repaid by a 
targe piigrim traffic nnd the export of a variety of 
valu'^le timber and slabs whicli Garhwal abnunda 
im The extension of the Railway to the district 
will cause its dealing with the Forest Ueportnient 
and create a labour market and opeoing for the 
educated youths. 

In the year 18G3, Government levied a cess 

aiiA Ti5lflfxaphl& called Dik eess^ and intro- 
, duced a postal service which 

as now extended to each poUi and well populated 
localities^ Runners carry the Dak rapidly* Tbe com¬ 
munication fee is so small that a post card worth 
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only ft ptc® cftti be sent from Badi'tnnth lo any part 
of ladifrand Burmn, letters, parcels and value-payable 
arriflles are cArried to tbe oitrerae end of (iarbwaj 
on ft nomhiftl commtasinn fee. The safe cleliverv of 
each nr I ide is praetTcally guamntwil. Tbe depart¬ 
ment innkes and realises money pnyroenfs, and 
includes the banking of the poor iiieii'a savings, as 
well as the dismbiirion <>[ emergcin-y meittriries to 
the pensftatir and pensitms to ihcrL'iircd G'rjveriim .’nt 
servants. There is no country in the world where 
the rates of the postaue ure so low nr where tba 
nostal service is betier managed than in India! 
ThroiiL'h the in^triimetimliiy of flie [>ost.vl system the 
people of the country are making a good deal ol 
progress. 

There is another institution intimately connected 

with this service, thz;—ihe Telegraph Department_ 

althoujih only r few stations on the main road from 
Hardwar to Bidrinath and Kedamath are at present 
linked by the telcirragh system. The majrtriiy of 
the people, however, do not know that a message 
can be flashed fr'>m the sk>rts of the Hima'ayna 
or Badrlnatii to Cape Cora'^rin, a distance of nboiiC 
1,600 tnlirs in a few hours Hit a fee of six annaa only, 
or fhnt they can get telegraphic money orlcrs imme- 
diarefy when tliey need money, at whatsoever a 
distance they may hftjr|ien to be. 

It is a wonderful discovery. Ancient India nerer 
witneased such an easy and eeon imic wayofeom- 
muniCR'ing message* to a disfance. In Lv-£ron<* times 
it is sa d, that rhe Riahis by the newer of Yo^n ac¬ 
quired occult power to knuw what was g-dng on in the 
world, and to produce at will things of enjoy me 
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wKich were eriilabte in fnr off eitien. Even if 
it was 80, these fl^lranta^»es were not nvailahle to ajj. 

Beftre finisliin!; this chanter, we dfem it proper 
to wdapiculate briefly whiit the British Huj has done 
for GarhwaJ. 

1* It is almost [mpo‘’sib^c to conceive the 
propicss which GaHiwal has ma le within the «pace of 
ft hundre'J yeer^. Garliwal t>el>l an iiuiirniflcant posi¬ 
tion among iu sifter di?.tricts of the United Prov iicer, 
She has now been r' Caunised ns a land rif uarlike 
race^. Two reyiineuta compose i purely of the 
Hajputn, wererai'C 1 ma veaia ngo, and stationed at 
Lansdowne in Gai iiwnl. In the present Eun-penn 
War they liave I'r^'^erJ to \ e hardy and remarkabla 
for their fii-htinii efficienr )*. This Inmour alone is 
of inestitnablo value to the cotmrry. 

2. S'Tribie and cruel practices such as the 
burning of Ihe widows, sale of chiMreii and dehising 
slavery, which had b cn coming down fr-im remr^te 
antiquity,and were sanctioned by social and I'eliitious 
usages came to an end under' the auspices of the 
eniightenod British Baj. 

3, Garhwaii Itayata from centuries past, never 
enjoyed what one with modem ideas could call 
secnrity. I'erson and property wore both exposed 
to danger'*, Kow-allays the right-*of {lersonal safety, 
liberty and rights to private property are secure to 
a high degree, i^o man is any longer by reason of 
bis w-enhh or rank, 50 high as to be.above the reairh 
pf the law, and nrpne on tNO uther hattil Is so j>oor or 
insignificant as Pi be beyoad its protection. 

4- During ihe present rule the population has 
increased fivefold and oontinuea to increase rapidly. 
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The checlts^ on tJie prowth of population i/fhich 
fi>rTOeriy exl^tod hjive either olrao't ceos^-d or been 
retnrued to n degi-oe, by (bo indefatigebiG efforts 
of our benij^n Govertiment, 

5. ^ The C(3untry*s agriculturjiL resources nre 
nourisliinif considerablvi intd people hnve opened 
tiicir e\ es towards CotnmeroG and Industry, By the 
removal of vexntious restrictions and ly iheiiitfo* 
ibtcti‘>n of tuCiins of transit and comtnunIcAtions» 
they have bten encourage I to swim prosperously 
with the stroum of IiuniiiD progfess, 

G. The English Government have bestowed 
much attention and energy on the S[)rcmling of 
Western educ*ition among the jieoplo of this coun¬ 
try. Elementary education is now available at their 
own doors, Secondary education in tLcir close neigh¬ 
bourhood and higher ediicalion at a reasonable dis¬ 
tance. But in spite of all tJiese fiiciliticH, the people 
are still far behind those of the other districta 
sitnated in close proiimity To GarhivaJ. la India 
people have enriched theniselvf 3 vastly as a result 
of Western education. Tht; I'unjab, fur mstance 
which has only been abont 60 ycare under British 
rule, has protinced during this short jicriod thousands 
of highly cultured and educated young gradniites 
who are helping the Huveriinient in the lii<*hor 
Departmeuis, «r exhibiting tlndr uctivities lu inany 
other useful Mjjps, special y in the iurroducLion of 
industKes which have improved the rnatorijtl condi¬ 
tion of their country. It is, therefore, u riintter of 
regret that after ht-irig under the protection of the 
most Civilised and enlightened GoverniMcnt fora 
full century, the country could produce only a tloten 
graduates, an insIgnJfioaiit number in a populatUui 
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of Rbotit fire lakhs. The of Wesfem 

education conferred upon India by the present 
Govern merit are the greatest of all boons and of 
inestimable value and (lie whole of India owes 
a good deni of gratitude tu the British Kaj. It is 
owing to the feeble a[ititiido and to a certain extent 
the impoverished condition of the Garhvvnlis that 
there iiHs^ been up to the present no remarkable 
progress in education ati<l, therefore, her claims to 
secure a shore of employment in the higher posts 
of the State cannot be regarded aa sufficiently 
strong- riowever, the present general ion ia sbowin<r 
no|iefu| sigrn of energy and activity in grasping 
tiiB fruits <if the tree of edneatn'll which has lieen 
planted all over India by our benign Government. 

7. Formerly there was a common saying in 
this country tliat they were living in the 'land of 
diTknesg, Indeed it was so. GarhwaJ is closed in a 
smt of natural fort, AI any impregnable barriers 
existed. Its jungles were infested with thieves, 
robbers and fuiloua wild heaBts. The Garhwali 
could neifir think of making a pilgrimage to the 
Eastern, Southern and Western Thihas in India. 
Urthodoi Garh walls in very rare instances used to 
go aa far as Gaya which meant a journey of six 
months and uncertain return. Since the removal of 
obtti'actions and the opening of easy communi- 
catiom the country lias stepped into the wider 
arena of the world. Thousands of her sons are 
now serving in far off countries, even across the 

8. The British rule hy patient and intelli¬ 
gent efforts ha-s induced the people of Garhwal 
ind h-umann to rehabilitate their national life from 
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the titmost-ipnthy (int! ignoranee in which it w.is 
sunk by the misrule and oppression of former Gos- 
^ ernments. In fact, the present rnlera have hhuvn 
open these hills the breath of new thongbti and 
ifleals and have brought another s|iritifj-tiino, ns it 
werOf engendering the pjiji of a fiiller and more 
generous life in the withered trunk and brunches. 

9, Great and inarvMllmjs are ihe ehnitgen that 
have been wrought over the fnee of Gni ljwuT wiUiin 
the brief span of a century. Jbit tJmugh the pet imJ 
(3 short, vet it stands out ns n shining IjtmUmnrk 
in the history of Gai-hwa!. The c^mnt.jy is gmtfJ'ul 
to the British Government for the manifold boons 
conferred upon her. The late sisrer Xiv^ditta, 
a worthy Engliih lady, hns in her estimation 
of the religion of Garhwnli;«, observed them to he 
“tme Hindus ” nnd hence we must not forget nur 
religiouK duty towards our Khisr. Tor is hr not horn 
with the spirit of Yisiinti according to Hindu Scrip¬ 
tures ? Loy.alty to the King-Emperor in whose 
peaceful reign the people are once again enjoying 
the ** Ham Knj ’* of venerable antiquity is the 
characteriKticwhich every true Garhwhli should Iw 
imbued with. Our Giirbw>dj readers will, we hope, 
ponder over the lessons of history, the progreits that 
their ancMtors made in science,' art and religion, 
and do all that lies in their power to fiuther the* 

properity and honour of thin ceiestial land. 
>Iviiie protection and favour widen the wri^dom ami 
streugtlien the mutual good-will ladwcen the ofKeers 
of the Crown and the Garbwalis, for these are the 
paramount lactora in. the acluevement of a glorv 
as a relief irlii- li the dark ages of iho past only serve” 


ii'i'm'a. 
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